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Dedicated to Those Who Died 
the World Over 



^TP^O the valient heroes of the democratic 
•*- horde, I raise my feeble voice: If it 
were meet that you should pay the supreme 
sacrifice in order to make the world safe 
for democracy, I call to you to come back 
to us in the immortal spirit of your great re- 
solve and teach us the justice and toler- 
ance of the ideal, which we are now denied, 
in order that we shall know that you have 

not died in vain. 

The Author. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Christmas Day, 1920. 
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A Story of Big Business 
and a High Ideal 



THE NEW DISCIPLE 

by 
JOHN ARTHUR NELSON 



CHAPTER I 

''What's Joshua Maynard kicking up such a fuss 
for?" 

''He's hot in the collar about the Grange letting 
the hall to some new f angled political party." 

"What's their idee?" 

"Durned if I know. Their hand-bills say some- 
thing about a 'war of the classes' and Joshua con- 
tends there aint no sich thing." 

"Well if there aint no sich thing, what's he yellin' 
about?" 

"Durned if I know," the other fellow replied. 
"Perhaps bein* the head of the bank for so many 
years has learned him in a pile o' things we ordin- 
ary folks aint supposed to savy." 

"Hello, here he comes now," the speaker said, 
pointing up the street, "and he's got Willis Huff 
and Abner Hemming the school principal with him. 
Looks like Willis was in fer it." 

"What's Willis got to do with it?" 

"He's the new secretary of the Grange." 

"Gee ! I wouldn't like to be in his boots." 

"Oh, pshaw !" the younger of the two town gos- 
sipers replied, "reckon Willis can hold his own.' 
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10 THE NEW DISCIPLE 

Conversation ceased as the three lights of the 
town approached the curious group that awaited 
them. Joshua Maynard, the eldest of the trio, and 
the self constituted leader of the town, worked his 
way through the gathering directly to a small hand- 
bill that was tacked to the rough wooden awning 
of Harmony's general store and postoffice, and un- 
ceremoniously pulled it down. 

"See?" he said triumphantly. "It's just as I told 
you — 'war of the classes.' What do they mean?" 
He directed his remarks to the young man already 
described as the new Grange secretary. 

'I dunno," that functionary replied laconically. 
'Well, you should have known," the irate banker 
retorted; "and you should have known before you 
agreed to let them have the hall." 

"I reckon we'll find out what they got to say 
when they get to talking," the young granger re- 
sponded blandly. "Anyway, I don't purpose to set 
myself up as no executioner, leastwise until I know 
what I've got to execute. Taint none o' my busi- 
ness what they talk about, so long's it's legal." 

"You should have sufficient interest in the public 
welfare to prevent any unwholesome ideas being 
spread in the town," interposed Abner Hemming, 
who, by virtue of his position as principal of Har- 
mony's one lone school, felt peculiarly sympathetic 
to the objections of his friend, Joshua Maynard. 

"Oh, shucks! How do you know they're un- 
wholesome? Better sight your bird before you be- 
gin to shoot, Mr. Hemming." 

"Yes — just so," the principal replied, somewhat 
confused. Before he could regain his poise the 
banker jumped into the breach with a new attack. 
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"These men are agitators who aim to stir up 
trouble in our midst by a lot of lies and trash." 

"Well, if all they got is lies and trash, they won't 
stir up much trouble." 

"You don't seem to understand, Willis. This 
class of men always deal with a certain amount of 
facts which the average person is liable to miscon- 
strue." 

"Well," the young granger answered, "if trouble 
can be stirred up with truths I for one say that 
the sooner some one gets to stirring, the better." 
His clear eyes narrowed. He had been told, when 
he accepted the position of secretary of the local 
grange, that the position would be a thankless one, 
and he was beginning to find it out. Nevertheless, 
he determined that he would not be swerved from 
what he believed to be a fair and open course. The 
banker, on his part, realizing that further argument 
was useless and believing that discretion was the 
better part of valor, gracefully withdrew lest he 
further impair his already ruflFled dignity. The 
school-master remained in the hope that he might 
yet prevail upon, what he called, the young man's 
civic consciousness. A glance at the friendly crowd 
convinced him moreover, that he at least had public 
approval with him and he hastened to pursue his 
advantage. 

"I very much fear, young man, that you will have 
cause to regret your persistency in this matter." 

"Better take the gentleman's advice, and call it 
oflF, Willis," one of the crowd suggested. 

"Sure, Willis," spoke up another. "Why don't ya'? 
All yo' got to do is to lock up, put the keys in yore 
pocket and go home. Why don't-ya'?" 
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12 THE NEW DISaPLE 

"I won't do it. I gave my word," he replied 
doggedly. 

Be reasonable, man/' the schoolmaster said, 
what have you to lose?" 

My self-respect," snapped back the young farm- 
er, who now became more stubborn at each new 
opposition. 

"Do you call it self-respect to let a parcel of 
foreigners come into a peaceful community with 
their preaching of class distinctions ? If they don't 
like this country why don't they go back where they 
came from?" 

"Perhaps for the same reason that Washington 
didn't take the same advice. And anyway, what 
makes you think they're foreigners?" 

"Look at the speakers' names," replied the school 
principal, brandishing the handbill, a copy of which 
everyone seemed to have. 

"That doesn't prove anything," the young man 
replied with a deprecating curl of his lip, "I have 
a boy working for me by the name of Greniwitskie, 
but that doesn't make him a foreigner. He was born 
on the fo^'ty that adjoins my farm at the back." 

"But I'll wager his father wasn't born in this 
country," said the schoolmaster, making no eflFort 
to hide the sarcasm that crept into his voice. 

"Neither was yours," responded the granger. Mr. 
Hemming's face flushed at the retort. He looked as 
if he was about to say something, but changed his 
mind. "For that matter," the granger continued, 
"neither was mine. Perhaps that's what makes 
America what it is. She has taken the best brains 
of every country. If she hadn't there wouldn't be 
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anyone here but Indians. A generation or two of 
breeding doesn't make a man a true American^ any 
more than a white collar makes him a gentleman. 
Real Americans are not afraid of new ideas. If 
they're good, they'll live, and if they're bad, they'll 
die, and they'll die too, without any one having to 
kill them except their own untruths. The whole 
basis of our government is founded on free speech 
and peaceable assembly, and I'm not going to inter- 
fere with it. The only people who are afraid of 
other people's ideas, are the people who are afraid 
of their own. When the school master here, and 
Joshua Maynard, have ideas, they don't ask no one's 
leave when it comes to telling them. So why should 
these strangers have to ask their leave? Maybe 
what they've got to say won't be worth hearing, 
maybe it will. I don't know what they're going to 
say, and neither do you. If we don't like it, we 
don't have to stay and listen. You don't even have 
to go. I told them they could have the hall, and as 
long as the Grange leaves the matter in my hands 
they're going to have the use of it. And there aint 
no need of any of you following me around with the 
idea that I'll change my mind, for I won't." 

And without another word the young secretary 
of the Harmony Grange turned on his heel, and 
sauntered up Harmony's main street in the direction 
of the hall. 

"I reckon you all are getting het up over nothing," 
observed old Dad Whipple from the doorway of his 
store. " 'Pears to me that all this talk about *wars 
of the classes' don't apply much here in Harmony." 
"Calculate you're right, Dad," one of the crowd 
responded, "we all get jest about enough work and 
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enough to eat to keep us good friends and neigh- 
bors." 

The storekeeper turned his gaze up the village 
street as if to say that the statement stood correct, 
and the approval of the crowd followed. 

Harmony was indeed as peaceful and contented a 
community as one could hope to find. A few dust- 
covered machines were scattered along the street, 
while a number of farmers* teams were hitched here 
and there, almost languid in attitude, as if they, too, 
had caught the tranquilizing spirit of the town. 
What few people were on the street moved about 
idly, seemingly intent only upon meeting and gossip- 
ing with each other. 

A young chap in greasy overalls hailed the banker's 
son as he came out of the little brick bank at closing 
time. The banker's son answered with a genial 
wave of his hand, and crossed the street to chat. 
Jane Tuppit, whose fatlier was reputed to be the 
wealthiest man in town, came out of the drug store 
with Mrs. Jimmy Todd, the village washer-woman, 
and the two continued up the street in animated 
conversation. 

The town was well named. Its citizens were 
living as nearly in perfect accord as could be hoped 
for. If the wages of those who worked were low, 
so, too, were their living expenses. John Tuppit, 
the town's richest man, had at most a few thousand 
dollars, the result of a lifetime of energetic farm- 
ing. Moreover, his income was not so far out of 
proportion with that of old John Hempit, who did 
the village wood-chopping and grass mowing, but 
that they bought from the same source and in about 
the same quantity. Their houses, too, although 
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somewhat different in appearance, afforded about 
the same degree of comfort. If Hempit's house was 
smaller, and less advantageously situated, he had at 
least the advantage of less taxes and upkeep. They 
were equals, ostensibly, in all respects, as were all 
the citizens. If there was any discordant note it 
was a latent one, and far from audible. 

It was just as old Dad Whipple had implied ; the 
citizens of Harmony could well afford to view with 
unconcern, rather than alarm, the intrusion of. the 
visionaries who had come to infiltrate Harmony with 
their doctrine of class distinction. 

And yet of a truth, Destiny is inscrutable. One 
can never really tell when the seemingly unprepared 
soil is ready to absorb and propagate. 



CHAPTER II 

In at least one breast the announcement of the 
Grange Hall meeting had been received receptively, 
in the hope that it might reveal a solution of a 
problem that distressed and evaded him. He was 
a youth of scarcely more than twenty, lean, tall of 
figure, square shouldered, and with a broad intellec- 
tual forehead beneath which two blue eyes furtively 
searched the faces of the three men who had been 
the centre of attraction that early autumn after- 
noon. 

Like most young men of his age, he was in love ; 
seriously so. And like most love affairs the world 
over, the currents were running far from smooth. 
In his case, too, the particular current of his dis- 
turbance had more to do with substance than it had 
with shadow. He had, as it were, been ruthlessly 
torn from the bosom of Pandora's box and flung, 
precipitantly, into the crass corporiety of mundane 
unloveliness. And all on account of the purposeless 
remark of a perfectly adorable young lady. It had 
come about in this way. John McPherson, for that 
was the name of the youth, had been walking with 
his lady fair, who was none other than pretty Mary 
Fanning whose father owned the Fanning Shop, — 
the one industry of which Harmony boasted. For 
the sake of something to engage their attention 
their conversation had, somehow, switched around 
to the shop and its problems. Neither could have 
told, had they been asked, just how theii' talk 
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happened to turn that way, but turn it did and the 
relative position, which each of their fathers bore 
to the other, took on a seriousness that finally cul- 
minated in Mary making a remark that had uncon- 
sciously plunged John into the conclusion that there 
was such a thing as class distinction, and that he 
belonged to the lower strata. 

"You must not forget," she had innocently said, 
"that my father owns the shop, and that your father 
is only working in it/' 

"Huh!" he had retorted, "I guess your father 
wouldn't get very far without my father. Everyone 
knows that your father just tends the office, and 
that my father does the work." 

John's reply had come spontaneously, in the frank 
way peculiar to people who understand each other, 
but somehow or other he felt a sudden lack of satis- 
faction in it. He knew what he said was true, and 
yet he had a feeling that it did not cover the situa- 
tion. It was not simply a matter of one man own- 
ing and one man working. It went deeper than that. 
It presaged a definite division of interest, a division 
of class ; a division that placed her on one plane, be- 
cause her father owned ; and him on another plane, 
because his father didn't. He didn't like it. He felt 
it was a contradiction of the spirit of equality which 
he had always been taught to associate with con- 
temporary American life, as he understood it. 

He knew readily enough that no ulterior thought 
lay behind her remark; that she did not mean to 
infer that because her father owned the shop that 
he belonged to a different social plane than his 
father, who simply worked in it, — and yet, he re- 
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^ luctantly admitted, that was what she had done, no 
matter what her intent may have been. 

To John's retort the girl had made no reply. He, 
too, fell into silence and so, each immersed in 
thought, they turned and retraced their steps home- 
ward. Arriving at the corner opposite the general 
store, John's attention had been attracted to the 
crowd. Hastily excusing himself from Mary, he 
crossed the street and joined the gathering. Mary 
watched him go with a pout on her lips, conscious 
of the fact that she had somehow hurt him, and 
yet unwilling to believe that what she had said was 
sufficient to so deeply wound his pride. 

So now, here he was again, face to face with the 
same oppressive thought from which he had sought 
to escape. Was it indeed true that there was an 
impending war of the classes ? And if it were true, 
upon which side would fate compel him to array 
himself ? John tried to answer both questions with 
a definite "No" . . . and yet ! 

Try as he would, the questions became recurring- 
ly personal. His mind went back unconsciously to 
the modest beginning of the little shop. He re- 
membered Peter Fanning's visit to his father, and 
his declared intention to open a shop to take care 
of the work in the village. At Peter's invitation 
John's father had accepted a position as foreman, 
and he knew that it was largely due to his father's 
mechanical genius that the shop had prospered. But 
was it also true that his faithful work had been the 
means of distinguishing Peter Fanning, and obscuring 
himself? 

As he listened to the argument between the young 
granger and his adverseries, he became conscious 
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of the fact that he was not half so interested in 
whether the meeting was to be cancelled, as he was 
in the truth or falsity of the statement so brazenly 
set forth in the handbill. He had hoped that the 
school-master would at least make some effort to 
refute its truth, but in this he was disappointed. As 
the secretary elbowed his way out of the crowd 
and made his way up the street, the school principal 
contented himself with saying: 

"Perhaps it may be just as well to let them hold 
their meeting, and then we can settle this un-Ameri- 
can agitation for all time. I for one will be there 
to challenge any statements they may make which 
are opposed to the public welfare." 

"And we'll be right there to back you up," echoed 
a number in the crowd. 

Thus the meeting, which might have only at- 
tracted the curious, became a matter of vital im- 
portance to the village of Harmony. In the shops 
and, later, over the supper tables, it was the absorb- 
ing topic of conversation. Excitement ran high. 
The very air seemed charged with expectancy. A 
storm was brewing, and to John it seemed as if he 
already heard the faint rumbling of thunder. In a 
troubled frame of mind he noted the time of the 
meeting and hurried home. 



CHAPTER III. 

Sandy McPherson was a bit later than usual in 
getting home that evening, but he brought with him 
none of the febril beligerency with which the town 
was charged. He had about him, instead, the satis- 
fied air and mysterious silence which his observing 
wife knew to be the forerunner of some pleasant 
disclosure. She knew, too, that it was best not to 
question him on such occasions, but to permit him 
to take his own time and to dole out his news in 
his own way. 

At the supper table they bowed their heads for 
the usual blessing, but for once at least the old 
mechanic's prayer was said in a hasty and unac- 
customed way. He made none of his accustomed 
pauses after the words he liked best, and was the 
first to raise his eyes. 

"It's good news I have for ye the night," he finally 
said, in a rich deep voice somewhat reminiscent of 
his Scotch heritage, helping himself and then pass- 
ing the dish across the table. 

"And have things gone unusually well today, 
father?" his understanding mate asked. 

"Indeed they have. I have at last persuaded 
Peter to adopt my plans for the new outlay for the 
shop. He sees the advantages now, and I look for 
great progress." 

"The good Lord be praised for that," the mother 
exclaimed. "I knew all along your hard .work 
wouldn't go for naught. Do you hear that, Johnnie 
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boy ? Mr. Fanning has decided to adopt your father's 
plans and enlarge the shop.^ 

The boy looked thoughtfully into the cup of tea 
his mother handed him, but made no response. 

"Yes," the elated father went on, ignoring John's 
silence, "and with this change, mind ye, the shop will 
be in a position to compete with anyone, eastern 
manufacturers and all. I really do believe it will 
make Peter a rich man." 

"What do you get out of it dad ?" the boy suddenly 
asked, looking intently at his father. 

"Me?" The old Scotchman wrinkled his brow, 
and ran his hand through his grey locks in an effort 
to find the answer. The question visibly discon- 
certed him. He was the tjrpe of man who lived 
largely in his work. He accepted it and its relation 
to him, much as most people do religion and their 
relation to God. He performed certain tasks, and in 
some vague way resulting from this his bodily needs 
were cared for; the same as others say certain 
prayers and sit through certain rituals, and feel their 
spiritual needs cared for. It was the way the world 
worked ; to question it was heresy. If the question 
ever rose in his mind, he simply dismissed it by 
closer application to his work. A theologist covers 
his doubts in God by more prayers. 

To have the question brought up by his son, under 
the particular circumstances, distracted him, and 
especially since the question clearly demanded an 
answer. What did he get out of it? Why, hcj got 
paid ! That was it. The idea of pay came as a relief. 

"Why, I get my wages," he replied with a finality 
which he hoped would effectually dispose of the 
matter. 
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"That's for what you do in the shop, not for what 
you do here at home; thinking out plans that will 
make Mr. Fanning rich," the boy said doggedly. 

"Aw/' and the old man waved his hand in disap- 
provement, "every good workman does more than 
he's paid for." 

"But why shouldn't an employer pay for at least 
what he gets? It appears to me that it's just as 
unfair for one man to have to give more than he 
gets paid for, as it would be for the other man to 
have to pay for more than he gets." 

"But, my son ..." the mother interposed. 

"Another thing,'* the boy interrupted, "if your 
work is so all fired resultful that it necessitates an 
addition to the shop, common sense ought to show 
you that you are entitled to at least your share of 
the increase. As it is he doesn't even pay you what 
you're worth day times, let alone sitting up nights to 
make him rich." The boy's voice broke as he spoke, 
and he twisted and untwisted his hands in an effort 
to hold back the hot tears that welled up in his 
eyes. 

Sandy sat silent, looking blankly into his plate. 

"There, there," the mother said hastily. "Hush 
your talk. Can't you see your good father is tired 
out?"^ 

"Of course, he's tired out. Why shouldn't he be ? 
For months he's been the last to bed and the first 
up in the mornings." 

"Well, he's getting his wages. Hasn*t he said 
so?" The mother moved her hand softly in the 
son's direction, as if brushing airs of quiet upon him. 
The father spoke up sternly as her efforts seemed 
about to be successful. 
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"I'll not be having any words against Peter. 
Why, just today didn't he tell me to put Mike Jen- 
nings down on the books for a raise? And just 
because the stork had paid a wee visit to his home." 

"Well he can afford to be liberal, seeing that it's 
you that's showing him how to get the money to do 
the raising and ..." 

"Sch ! away wi' your arguing," the mother cut him 
short. "When you're a man you'll understand these 
things." 

"One doesn't have to be a man to see that it is a 
poor rule that doesn't work both ways," the boy said 
more to himself than to anyone else, and so the 
rest of the meal was eaten in silence. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Perhaps if John could have heard another tea- 
table conversation, that was happening at about the 
same time, he might have seen a rift in the clouds 
that persuaded and distressed him. 

Peter Fanning, too, had arrived rather late for 
the evening meal, but the cheeriness with which he 
hastily disposed of his hat and sat down to the 
supper table, saved him from the good natured 
chiding which had been carefully prepared for him. 

"Something splendid has happened, I know by 
the way you are acting," his better half said. 

"I should say it has," he smilingly teplied. "I've 
arranged today so that the shop will soon be on 
the way to a very profitable business. I am going 
to have everything all re-arranged, and with a new 
addition to the shop and a little more machinery I 
shall be able to compete in price and quality with 
the biggest shops in this part of the country." 

"That is good news, indeed. When do you begin?" 

"Tomorrow. Hello," turning to Mary, "and what 
makes you so unordinarily quiet?" 

"Oh, I think she and John," the mother replied, 
"have had a tift." 

"Oh. So that's it." Then, turning back to his wife 
again, he resumed the topic that consumed him. "I 
am going to begin the alterations tomorrow. I 
have the plans all made for the new lay-out of the 
shop." 

"Plans? Why, I didn't know that you had been 
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working on any plans. Have you been keeping it 
secret?" 

"In a way. Haven't said much about it," he 
managed to say between mouthfuls. "The fact is 
I left this mostly in the hands of Sandy, for he is 
more familiar with the shop and its actual needs 
than I am. And he is a good man to leave it to, a 
fine workman . . . good ideas . . . splendid ini- 
tiative. Wish there were more men like him." 

"Then he has worked out the new arrangement 
for you?" 

"Well . . . yes. But, of course, I helped him 
all I could. He brought the plans in today all 
finished. He has certainly worked some splendid 
labor and time-saving ideas into them. They're 
going to make me some money, I think." 

"And for Mr. McPherson too ?" Mary asked with 
a covert look at her father. 

"For Mr. McPherson? iWhy . . . why . . . 
no." He had started his reply as if the answer was 
the simplest thing in the world . . . and then he 
stopped. He realized it was the first time that he 
had given serious thought to the old mechanic's 
position. However, he was positive of the "no" and 
emphasized it. What had Sandy McPherson to do 
with profits ? The answer to him was quite obvious ; 
Sandy was a workman. He, Peter Fanning, was 
the owner by virtue of money invested. Even if 
the shop made money by the development of 
Sandy's ideas, that surely couldn't change the situa- 
tion. The shop was his, and so were its profits. 
Sandy was a workman and was paid in wages, and 
there the shop's obligation to him stopped. The 
answer seemed simple enough but, nevertheless, 
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some added explanation seemed required. With 
relief he framed the last part of his thought into 
words ; that surely would cover everything. 

'Sandy gets his wages." 

'Oh," she said. She couldn't have said much 
less, and yet to Peter Fanning there was something 
exasperating about the way she said it. It made 
him feel as if his answer had fallen short ; as if she 
had simply withdrawn to prevent further embarrass- 
ment. 

"Of course Sandy's work has an important rela- 
tion to the new arrangement, but you must recog- 
nize the fact that all the ideas and figures he could 
produce would avail nothing if I lacked the money 
to carry them out. If I am indebted to anyone for 
aid, it is to Joshua Maynard, the head of the bank. 
He has promised to advance me the money with 
which to put the plans into effect.'* 

"Oh, I am glad Mr. Maynard has so much con- 
fidence in you," Mrs. Fanning said, her face radiat- 
ing with admiration. 

"After showing him the plans it was easy to con- 
vince him of the success of the project." 

"Then father," Mary said, "it was Mr. McPher- 
son's plans, wasn't it, that were responsible for the 
banker helping you?" 

Peter Fanning's jaws came together with a snap. 

"What in the wide world has got Sandy McPher- 
son into your head? Can't you talk about anyone 
else?" 

"Oh, I was just wondering," she said. 

"Well, from now on please do your 'wondering* 
in some other direction." 

Scarcely were the words uttered before he re- 
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pented them, but he could think of nothing else to 
say. He ceased talking, and tried to think. Another 
supper became silent and uncheerful. 

Was this faltering and inability to squarely answer 
his daughter's questions due to the uncertain rough 
steps in the road Peter Fanning had taken, in order 
to lift himself and his family to a newer and broader 
existence ? Or was he venturing out on to perilous, 
uncertain ground, and was this the first feel of a 
treacherous quicksand that would eventually drag 
down and engulf him, with all that he held dear? 



CHAPTER V 

After the table had been cleared, and the dishes 
washed, John was glad of an excuse to go out for 
the evening. As he was putting the last of the 
dishes away for his mother, he explained briefly to 
her about the meeting, but he did not attempt to 
put into words the particular significance it held for 
him. It was not that he was definitely sure that 
any great good would come of it ; the best he could 
bring himself to do was to hope. For that matter 
he had no patience with these nomadic disciples of 
a new order who went about the country preaching 
their neurotic philosophy of class consciousness. He 
told himself over and over again that a social homo- 
geneity was not only natural and desirable, but 
necessary, in order to afford a consonant unity, if 
the great purpose of the fathers of the republic was 
to be realized. He knew from a superficial knowl- 
edge of the laws of production and distribution that 
some men failed, but he also knew that some suc- 
ceeded. He felt, therefore, that failure or success 
was a matter of choice, or lack of it. Fourier, Rous- 
seau, Kropotkin, even Marx and Engels, were names 
without meaning to him. He had heard of John 
Smith, but he always associated him with Pocahon- 
tas. He assured himself again and again that his 
mind was open, and that he wanted only the truth. 
Had anyone suggested that he stood with his hand 
on a half-closed door he would have resented it. 
The truth was, however, that he didn't want to be- 
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lieve. His whole nature resented the insolent im- 
plication so brazenly set forth on the handbill. 
Every reasonable argument to which he could lay 
his hand sustained his presumption. He hoped, too, 
that the outcome of the meeting would definitely 
prove that equality, justice and freedom were more 
that mere theories — ^and yet, back of all his sciolistic 
reasoning a prophetic finger kept tracing, in a 
veil of obscurities, that disturbing sentence, "You 
must not forget that my father owns the shop, and 
that your father is only working in it." 

To escape the vicious circle of his thoughts he 
caught up his hat and started off for the meeting. 

The Grange hall stood on a side street, almost 
directly back of Dad Whipple's general store. A 
swift walk soon took him to the intersecting street 
from which point the hall stood out like a silhou- 
ette in the fitful glare of the corner light. As he 
came closer he saw that a crowd had congregated 
on the steps, each one apparently waiting for some 
one else to lead the way. 

"Going up, John?" Mike Jennings called to him 
over the heads of the crowd. 

"I don't know," he dissembled, feeling as though 
he was about to do something wrong, and had been 
caught in the act. 

"Come on, fellows !" some one cried, and John al- 
lowed himself to be caught in the rush and ascended 
the stairs with the rest. 

The little low-ceilinged hall that he knew so well, 
for It had been the gathering place of all the en- 
tertainments of the town since he could remember, 
seemed strange and unfamiliar. There was none 
of the usual gaiety that pervaded the usual gather- 
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ings of the town folk. The strangers who were in 
charge bustled about in a busy, preoccupied way, 
unmindful of the all too evident atmosphere of an- 
tagonism with which the air was charged. 

John found a seat well towards the front. He 
felt conscious and unduly conspicuous, and for a 
time at least he wished that he had not come. He 
was on the point of finding a seat further back 
when Mr. Hemming, the school principal, came in, 
and, seeing him across the hall, went over and took 
the seat beside him. After a friendly greeting the 
schoolmaster expressed his satisfaction at seeing 
John taking an active interest in public affairs, and 
congratulated him upon his promptness in rallying 
so early to the defence of civic righteousness. The 
schoolmaster's words had their effect. The feeling 
of oppression gradually fell away from the boy. He 
looked about him. The hall was rapidly filling. In 
addition to most of the seats being occupied a goodly 
number of men and boys were ranged along the 
wall. It was significant that there were no women 
present. A few had looked in earlier, but after a 
few moments' talk with the doorman they had con- 
cluded not to remain. John was particularly glad 
to note that the business element of the town was 
well represented. The only man of importance who 
was absent was Joshua Maynard, but that was not 
to be wondered at, for Joshua had a habit of letting 
the schoolmaster pull his chestnuts out of the fire. 
He recognized two of the men from the shop and the 
mischievious youngster, Tommy Grogan, who had 
broken more windows in Harmony than any other 
kid in his class. But the one whose presence pleased 
John most was Big Bart Walling, the town marshal. 
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The schoolmaster touched him on the arm and he 
turned to hear what he had to say. 

"I see the town marshal and both of his men are 
here. If these lickspittles get free with their 
tongues, as I expect them to do, I guess Big Bart 
can handle them." 

"I'll bet on him/* a young merchant commented 
directly back of them. He had been leaning forward 
listening. "They don't look right pert to me, pro- 
fessor." 

"Nor to me" that dignitary responded. 

At last one of the strangers, who had been ar- 
ranging some pamphlets, wrapped on the table that 
stood well to the front of the platform and called 
the meeting to order. He seemed very young, little 
more than a boy, and his voice faltered as he stum- 
bled through the formalities of opening the meeting. 
John felt a bit ashamed of the fact that he was there 
as part of a mob that had come to challenge, if not 
to heckle, so unskillful an adversary. But there was 
something about the little man whom he introduced 
as the speaker of the evening that completely dis- 
pelled that feeling, for he was as dominating as the 
other was vacillating. He had hardly begun to talk 
before the noise in the back end of the hall subsided. 
There was something in his bearing that commanded 
respectful attention. A number of the younger ele- 
ment who had come armed with reed whistles and 
cat-calls decided, a little later, to discreetly put 
them away, for it became increasingly evident, as 
the speaker proceeded, that any disorderly conduct 
would be summarily dealt with. The schoolmaster 
fidgeted in his seat. He had a feeling that neither 
the man nor his talk were going to be exactly as he 
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anticipated. The circumstance annoyed John, too. 
The speaker's easy manner and confidence further 
displeased him. Unable to do otherwise he, too, set- 
tled down in his chair and listened. 

"This life of ours," the speaker was saying, "may 
be likened to a mosaic made up of intricate, delu- 
sive, multi formed and variegated rights, titles and 
duties, ideas, customs and things; each of them 
heritages of the past, contributions of the present 
or postulates of the future. And in this mosaic all 
sorts of colors and all manner of forms have a place 
as well as a purpose. 

"Each separate color and each distinct form, too, 
have a communicating influence upon the whole. 
No one of them, therefore, can be dispensed with 
without supplying some other color, or some other 
form to take its place. Taken separately, a num- 
ber of these forms and colors may appear distaste- 
ful to some and abhorrent to others. Arranged in 
their respective places, however, the collective ar- 
rangement presents a pattern pleasing or repugnant, 
depressing or exalting, depending upon the point of 
view from which the picture is approached. 

"In the present industrial-politico order, under 
which we are now living, the design of the mosaic is 
dedicated to the Profit System. That is to say, all 
social, political and industrial forms of law and 
usage, together with all our habits and shades of 
thought, are animated by and subservient to the sys- 
tem of life that has for its present and ultimate 
purpose the matter of Personal Gain. 

"The intriguing appeal of this deceptive design is 
one of individualism, as opposed to collectivism, 
which is to say that the rights of a part are given 
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precedence over the rights of the whole. It radiates 
with the promise of equal opportunity; it invites 
competition and promises reward. But its most 
common and acceptable human appeal is based upon 
the ultra-selfishness of Personal Gain. 

"Looked at casually, the picture is not an unpleas- 
ing one. It disarms with its message of hope, blinds 
with its promise of reward and deadens our bet- 
ter sensibilities' with its philosophy of selfishness. 
Through its seductive and subtle appeal to crass 
materialism, our analytical faculties are hypnotized 
into inaction. 

"It has been said that there are very few coUect- 
ivists; that most, if not all of us, are individualists 
at heart. If this is true, it is true only because this 
particular mosaic, or social order under which we 
have been schooled and graduated, had its inception, 
as it has its continuance, in the profane exploitation 
of human selfishness. We are taught to want things 
for ourselves, and not for others. The matter of so- 
cial service is prostituted by the philosophy of self- 
preservation which demands a tangible, material re- 
turn, interpreted in terms of dollars and cents. We 
give only when we have to give, or because of the 
hope or assurity of reward. 

"Thus the materialism of the human ensemble 
contributes 'to, and keeps intact the present mosaic. 
And this despite the fact that its premise of 'equal 
opportunity' is a fabrication, its symbol of 'justice' 
a hollow mockery, and its 'social equality' a matter 
of accident of birth. It invites competition in order 
to throttle it ; promises justice and fulfills with ter- 
ror; preaches Christianity and practices idolatry; 
stifles liberty with law; destroys free speech with 
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repression ; dissipates peaceable assemblage with in- 
tolerance» and even attempts to imprison the ideas 
which attack its perversions and evasions. 

"To be considered successful to-day you must 
climb up the ladder of selfishness— each rung the 
bleeding heart of a human being, each success the 
price of another's failure — ^until at last you reach 
the heaven of gold. This is the kind of social de- 
sign to which we subscribe. Under it a few live in 
luxury while millions are born to hopelessness and 
hunger. 

"But God, in His benign wisdom, willed it that 
life is progressive. Nothing dies. Even the crushed 
and mangled blade of grass is metamorphosed by 
chemical change into something else ; the acorn be- 
comes an oak, the oak becomes a scaffold and the 
scaffold becomes the torch of a liberalizing revolu- 
tion. 

"So, too, will it be with the present mosaic. Hid- 
den away in its many forms and graduations of 
form and color are unquenchable forces whose in- 
tensive activities will gradually, if npt suddenly, 
influence a change in the present order. God speed 
the day !" 

There was a silent but perceptible movement in 
the audience. Men leaned forward as if to more 
thoroughly concentrate upon the prophetic words 
of the speaker. A number rested their elbows on 
the chair in front of them, cupped their ears with 
their hands and with their heads slightly at an angle, 
but with eyes glued on the face of the little bald- 
headed speaker, proceeded to give him their most 
respectful attention. 

Graphically he painted a new interpretation of 
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the history of the human race, from the crude sav- 
agery of the impenetrable past to the refined cruelty 
of the oppressive present. 

"So you see, my friends," he said in his deep, 
pleasing voice, "the history of mankind is a history 
of progress through struggle. At the very outset 
of his career we find man possessed of neither tools 
nor accommodation, but supplementing gradually 
but none the less effectively, the strength and 
subtlety which experience and knowledge provides. 

"To the brute strength of the primitive, he grad- 
ually added the polish of civilization. He borrowed 
the strength of the waterfall and the force of the 
wind. He fanned a spark into a conflagration, 
spanned continents by wireless magic, and explored 
the clouds on the wings of invention. Most import- 
antly, he learned the contributing forcefulness of 
social relationship, added to his comforts by the 
division of labor and divided his knowledge, absorb- 
ing in proportion as he gave. 

"From an inarticulate savage, ruled by the liist 
of conquest, protected only by crude weapons, 
naked, impoverished in mind and lacking in object- 
ive, freezing to death upon a ledge of coal or seiged 
in a cave of iron ore which intelligence might have 
transformed into deliverence, he has finally become 
the arbiter of his own destiny, conqueror of the air, 
master of fire and flood, vanquisher of discomforts, 
and ruler of land and sea, until to-day he is the 
cock o' the walk o' the world. 

"Sharpened by the keen chisel of necessity the 
crude hand has become cunning, the laggard brain 
has become active, clumsy frame has become re- 
find, the discordancy of the primitive has become 
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delicately attunedi the penchant to ravage has 
given way to the initiative to create. With the de- 
velopment of creative thought came the great desire 
to know. With desire to know came achievement, 
and with achievement came knowledge and power 
— and with power has come a subtle, refined sav- 
agery whose god is power, and still more power. 

"It is a far reach from the primitive caveman to 
the age of the birdman. But from savagery to bar- 
barism and from barbarism to capitalism, each suc- 
ceeding phase of development and advancement has 
been built upon the decaying embers of the age 
that preceded it. The capitalist era has performed 
its task. It has eliminated the land-owning titled 
men, abolished absolutism in government, liberal- 
ized old prejudices, revolutionized industry, and 
ushered in a marvelous age of discovery and inven- 
tion. But capitalism has reached its zenith, and has 
begun to slip back into the ways of the past. Not 
only is it saddling us again with the repressive meas- 
ures of a bygone age — it is reversing the evolution- 
ary process. Corporate monopolies have supplanted 
the great landholder ; democracy is being superseded 
by a financial hierarcy; liberalism is becoming ta- 
boo; social progress is frowned upon; industrial 
discovery and invention is being stifled. History is 
repeating itself. The system is in the process of 
decay. Its day of usefulness is past. It is time to 
step on to the next. 

"The underlying causes of present-day unrest are 
due to a number of reasons. There is a wanton dis- 
regard of the fundamental rights of the people, due, 
first, to the reactionary inclination of the ruling 
class, and, secondly, to the regrettable fact that the 
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constitution does not now protect the great mass of 
the people from the arbitrary power of what Wood- 
row Wilson has called the invisible government. Un- 
der our present economic system the great mass of 
the people are forced to drag out their lives in the 
service and for the benefit of a privileged few. 

"The framers of the constitution were capable 
and thoughtful men, but they created a government 
for individuals. They could not be expected to 
foresee the vast combinations of wealth which have 
sprung up ; combinations so powerful that they not 
only dominate the industrial life of the nation, but 
can and do determine the administration of gov- 
ernment itself. The laws of the country have not 
kept pace with the progress of the country. Under 
a social system which encourages monopoly and 
provides laws to sustain it, there can be no such 
thing as justice or equal opportunity. The state is 
supposed to be supreme, but when corporations can 
make rules of conduct and discrimination, for and 
against their employees, over which rules the state 
has no control, then the private corporate interests 
become imperia in imperia — in other words, a su- 
preme authority within a supreme authority, super- 
seding both citizen and state. The true forte of 
constitutional government requires the renunciation 
of absolute and arbirtrary power by rich and poor 
alike. It requires, too, that the laws shall apply to, 
and be administered in behalf of, all the people all 
the time. In our present economic system property 
rights are considered superior to human rights. The 
world was not made for trade or finance, nor for 
particlar groups of selfish men — it was created for 
life. Humanity is the highest expression of life, and 
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human rights should take precedence over all other 
rights. 

"The privileged class, in order to keep their arbi- 
trary powers from being encrouched upon by the 
people or the state, Iceep up a semblance of conflict 
between the two great political parties. As a result 
the American people, blind to the real nature of the 
Democratic and Republican machines, go blindly to 
the polls and vote, not against the invisible conspir- 
ators, but for them and against themselves. It is 
for this reason that our president recently said that 
it mattered little which party was in power, as the 
functions of government were designed or antici- 
pated by the corporate wealth of the nation whose 
influence is such that it can and does nullify the 
will of the people, and command obedience to is 
mandates. 

"In the mad rush for control and profit the rights 
of the few take precedence over the rights of the 
many, morals are submerged and greed and illicit 
power runs rampant. Under the plea of guarding 
the industry of the country this great malignant 
force corrupts law makers, prostitues courts of jus- 
tice, bribes public officials, subsidizes the public 
press, perverts and disciplines the church, and is 
rapidly reducing the free citizenry of a great coun- 
try to a state of wage dependence. 

"The law of the modern court is the law of the 
capitalist. Property rights take precedence over 
human rights. The carcass of an animal is of more 
moment than the oody of a working man. Our law 
was made for conditions and relations of a century 
ago. It recognizes the individual but ignores the 
normal existence of society as a group. Private 
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property is the centre and circumference of its so- 
cial philosophy." 

Visibly affected by the evident confidence and 
trenchant expose of the speaker, John leaned for- 
ward in his chair, his hands nervously clasped in 
his lap, but with his mind intent upon the man on 
the platform. To John it appeared as if he were 
hearing something which he did not want to hear, 
and he longed for the knowledge with which to re- 
fute and condemn it. The schoolmaster, too, looked 
for a moment as if he was going to challenge the 
speaker, but he evidently thought better of it as he, 
too, settled back in his chair and listened. 

Gaining confidence by the respectful attention ac- 
corded him the speaker broke away from mere gen- 
eralizations, and began a systematic attack against 
the financial interests of the nation. 

In graphic word pictures he described the per- 
nicious activities which permitted a few powerful 
men to hold in thrall the destinies and happiness of 
a great people. He laid bare the methods by which 
great combinations of capital had secured control, 
not only of the nation and its industries, but of its 
government as well. There was no mistaking his 
meaning or his purpose. He appealed to the intelli- 
gence of his audience to lend their aid to the task of 
tearing down the economic system which permitted 
a few to fatten at the expense of the many, and 
to restore to the people the rights of which he con- 
tended they had been defrauded. 

"In conclusion," he said, "I simply ask you to open 
your minds and study the conditions which are vio- 
lating the sacred traditions of our land, and to have 
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the courage to stand by the facts which an unprej- 
udiced examination will provide." 

The speaker sat down, and the young man who 
had opened the meetings arose to his feet and in- 
vited the audience to join in a general discussion. 
With one accord nearly everyone turned toward the 
schoolmaster, but he sat silent. Despite his acad- 
emic training he had a feeling that he lacked eco- 
nomic and statistical knowledge sufficient to refute 
the argument of the little bald-headed speaker. 

There was a commotion in the rear of the hall as 
one of the ministers of the town jumped to his 
feet and strode up the isle. Stretching his arms 
upward in a spectacular way, and raising his eyes 
in a manner peculiar to men of his profession, he 
cried : 

"When you presume to establish the Kingdom of 
God upon earth, do you not know that you are call- 
ing, down upon your finite head the fury of the 
Lord ? 'Woe be unto those who ..." 

"My good friend," the little man interrupted, but 
with none of the pompousness of the forensic 
minister, "if the Kingdom of God cannot be es- 
tablished upon earth the fault is with man, and not 
with God. He has given us everything with which 
to be helpful and happy. If we are unhappy, unjust, 
hungry and denied, it is the fault of the selfishness 
of Man. To you churchmen who adjure us to 
await a divine vindication of our rights we say that 
human intelligence — the intelligence with which an 
Almighty God beneficiently endowed us — ^is not con- 
tent to postpone the administration of justice to a 
future life. We demand for ourselves and our chil- 
dren, and our children's children. Justice here, now. 
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upon this earth. Your churches are empty because 
you have forgotten the message of the great Mes- 
siah. You offer nothing to the hungry hearts of the 
great mass of the people. They want a Christian 
solution of the problems that confront them, and 
you answer by quibbling. They want food, and you 
give them words. If you expect to effectively fulfill 
the great office you hold you must cleanse your- 
selves, and get down into the great heart of Hu- 
manity and help the children of God to get Justice, 
for they will never be good Christians until they 
get it. Otherwise you will be of no use to yourself 
or to the God whom you profess to serve." 

"Do you believe in telling people what they should 
eat or drink ?" asked Jimmy Todd. Jimmy was the 
village drunk and since the installation of local op- 
tion he was usually willing to take sides with any- 
thing that seemed opposed to the present order." 

"No, nor what they should think," the speaker re- 
plied. "But we do believe a man should put more 
stress on what he puts into his head than what he 
puts into his stomach." This, needless to say, was 
not the answer that Jimmy anticipated. 

"Well, I believe in standing up for my country, 
right or wrong, and not in trying to tear things 
down," someone called from the back end of the hall. 

"The world is my country," snapped back the lit- 
tle orator ; "and the interests of the common people 
are my interests, no matter what trumped up boun- 
daries they are born within, nor what tongue they 
speak. We kre all one. God set no dividing lines. 
Sooner or later we must all unite, for we have one 
common enemy and one common weapon." And 
thus the much-mooted meeting .ended. 
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The mass of the audience went away with a feel- 
ing as if it had been chastized. Jimmy Todd thought 
of his liquor, and was incensed that the speaker 
hadn't attacked the prohibitionists. The school- 
master went away trying to recall some of the eco- 
nomics he had been taught at college, and so prove 
at least to himself the superiority of his knowledge. 
But John McPheson was touched. 

To John it seemed that the speaker had thrown 
down a challenge. He had made clear cut and seem- 
ingly logical statements that defied cbntradiction. 
He felt it devolved upon him to disprove the indict- 
ment, and he resolved to apply himself to a con- 
scientious study of the matter in order to do so. 
But added to this was a queer feeling that perhaps 
after all the speaker might be right and, if so, the 
world and its problems would take on a new signifi- 
cance. He could not conceive what this would lead 
tOi Perhaps, after all, it was just as well that he 
couldn't. 
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CHAPTER VI 

When John awoke the morning following the 
Grange Hall meeting it was with a feeling that he 
had forever left the easy primrose lane of his youth, 
and had stepped into the larger and more complex 
highway of ambitious, if somewhat immature, man- 
hood. The feeling of a new and elusive responsibil- 
ity enveloped him. For a time he lay still, his eyes 
intent on the ceiling as if he hoped to find there the 
solution of the problem which had come so sud- 
denly into his life. His mind drifted back to the 
incidents of the night before. The little bald-headed 
orator had made a deep impression on him, but 
the impression was undelectable, to say the least. 
It invited and repelled, stimulated and yet depressed 
him. One moment it incited him to protest, and the 
next moment moved him to revolt. To John it 
seemed that the speaker had taken a particular de- 
light in entangling him in a maze of contradictory 
impulses, and had then left him to shift for himself 
the best he could. 

On one point at least the speaker had been able 
to reach a responsive chord in the youth*s latent 
conscience. He had made it plain that substance 
could not be met and disposed of by mere shadow. 
If the fatuity of the speaker was to be refuted 
and exposed he knew it would have to be done with 
something more substantial than sentiment and eva- 
sion. Truth alone can dissolve delusion. State- 
ments of fact cannot be disposed of by prejudiced 
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reasoning, or equivocation. Since it was true that 
wisdom could come only from understanding, and 
understanding from applied knowledge, John de- 
cided that a solution of the problem could only be 
had from the accumulating and sifting of facts that 
had a relation to the elements that disquieted him. 
Thereafter, whatever change he could spare from 
his scant earnings he invested in books and, a little 
later, in an extension course of civics, history and 
political economy. He became, in truth, an inde- 
fatigable reader. 

It was not strange, then, that John soon won for 
himself the name of the most studious boy in Har- 
mony. Even his mother despaired of ever "making 
anything out of him." Her idea of "anything" be- 
ing of course one who worked steadily and uncom- 
plainingly like her husband. But still she was proud 
of her boy. 

"He's that greedy for learning he nigh keeps me 
strapped," she confided to Mary Fanning as they sat 
on the veranda late one afternoon. The girl had 
just brought the McPhersons some fruit frpm her 
orchard. She and Mrs. McPherson were close 
friends, for they had one subject in common which 
they never tired of discussing. That was John. 

"He's out in the garden now, my dear. And do 
you know, he'll weed two rows of beets to my one 
so as to be sooner at his books. I'll wager you'll 
find him sprawled out under the big oak reading 
a'ready." Mary, taking the kindly hint, smiled and 
started around the house towards the garden. 

Sure enough, there was John, stretched full length 
in the shade of the tree, deep in a new book. Mary 
stood irresolutely watching him, hoping he would 
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look up and save her the necessity of interrupting 
him. Failing in this she tried to draw his attention 
in devious ways, after the subtle manner of girls, 
but finding his book absorbed him even to the ex- 
clusion of herself, in a spirit of pique she plucked a 
sheaf of wild oats and, creeping softly up to him, 
jabbed at his ear. Abstractedly he brushed the an- 
noyance away. His ludicrous eflFort rescued her 
from her pique, and she repeated her performance 
time and again with unvarying success, until at last, 
exasperated beyond words at the persistence of the 
supposed fly, he cupped his hand and made a wicked 
swing for it, which whirled him around face to face 
with his tormentor. His muttered astonishment and 
surprise was lost in a peel of triumphant laughter. 

"Oh, I might have known it was you," he said 
sheepishly, finally laughing in spite of himself. 

"Shame on you," his tormentor laughed, "neglect- 
ing to weed your mother's garden." 

"That's where you're wrong. I've got it all 
weeded . . . and now I'm out for bigger 
weeds." 

"Bigger?" 

'Tfes ; and more harmful, too. The kind that are 
choking down and killing men, just as these choke 
and kill the little beets." He gazed along the rows 
of tiny plants as if his eyes perceived there a repe- 
tition of the struggle for existence which is the com- 
mon lot of mankind. 

"Aren't you putting too much stress on this chok- 
ing and killing, John ?" the girl asked as she picked 
up the book he had laid aside, and started looking 
casually through its pages. "I don't see but that we 
are all happy and contented. Why should you waste 
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your life away reading about the unpleasant things 
that take place away across the country?" 

"Because it is only a matter of time before they 
will reach us, and when they do someone must un- 
derstand the conditions that caused them, and know 
just what kind of remedy will be required to offset 
and defeat them. If a thing is wrong it does no 
good to simply say it doesn't exist, and then turn 
one's back on it. It will have to be dealt with 
some time and the linger it is put off the more form- 
idable it will grow to be. Lincoln had to do a lot 
of studying, Mary, about the slave question before 
the remedy was recognized, or he never would 
have ..." 

"But why should we fear . . . don't we all 
live in Harmony?" Mary smiled at her quip, but 
even as she spoke a doubt rose in her mind. Since 
the completion of the new shop there had been a 
noticeable change in her father. He no longer 
stopped on his way home to play checkers with 
Sandy at Whipple's general store. He was still 
very friendly with him of course, as he was with all 
the townspeople, but she had noticed that his talk 
had more largely to do with people outside the vil- 
lage ; men whom she knew only through newspaper 
reports. The family meals, too, had lost some of 
their pleasantness, and were becoming more and 
more simply matters of routine. 

She had hoped, had, in fact, led herself to believe 
that this condition was only temporary, and that 
as soon as the new shop was in runnig order things 
would settle down and be just as they were before. 
But now, as she lookeS through the book that lay 
in her lap, she seemed to see or, rather to sense, 
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some great intangible, invisible force closing down 
about the little town of Harmony like a gigantic 
sinister hand, and that its first faint pressure was 
being felt. 

She looked at the title of the book she held in her 
hand. It was Woodrow Wilson's "The New Free- 
dom." Turning over its pages a paragraph caught 
her attention. 

" . . . . there is a power ... so organi- 
ized, so subtle, so watchful, so interlocked, so com- 
plete, so pervasive, that men had better not speak 
above their breath when they speak in condemna- 
tion of it. They know that America is not a place 
of which it can be said, as it used to be, that a man 
may choose his own calling and pursue it just as far 
as his abilities enable him to pursue it ; because to- 
day, if he enters certain fields, there are organiza- 
tions which will use means against him that will 
prevent him building up a business which they do 
not want to have built up; organizations that will 
see to it that the ground is cut from under him and 
the markets shut against him . . . And this is 
the country which has lifted to the admiration of 
the world its ideals of absolutely free opportunity, 
where no man is supposed to be under any limita- 
tion, except the limitations of his character, and of 
his mind; where there is supposed to be no distinc- 
tion of class, no distinction of blood, no distinction 
of social status, but where men win or lose on their 
merits. . . . American industry is not free as 
once it was." 

"Let's walk downtown," she suddenly suggested, 
throwing the book aside. "I can't sit still on such 
a glorious day." 
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"Take that book along, Mary," he said. "It would 
be a good thing for you to know what's inside of 
it/' 

She didn't reply. She wasn't interested in such 
matters, and, girl-like, that was her way of com- 
municating the fact to him. John thought for a 
moment and was on the verge of saying something, 
but changed his mind. 

Could they but have looked into the future and 
read the message it held for theml 



CHAPTER VII 

With much the same show of interest that a per- 
son gives to a fire kindled in an adjoining wood- 
shed, Harmony heard the shriek of an assassin's 
shot in a small far-away land and read, with varying 
interest, the international controversies that fol- 
lowed in its wake. It knew little, and cared less» 
about the hatreds and jealousies of the old coun- 
tries, which were born of their wasteful systems of 
foreign trade. So it watched the spark grow to a 
conflagration with a feeling of pity, yet unconcern ; 
very much as the observer of the little neighbor- 
hood fire, ignorant of the inflammability of the 
buildings between himself and his neighbor's wood- 
shed, and of the leaky hose and poor equipment with 
which political corruption has provided the firemen, 
never realizes that the blaze in his neighbor's shed 
is really the kindling of his own home. 

The World War started not long after the new 
Fanning shop was completed and ready for busi- 
ness. And one citizen, at least, soon realized that 
it did mean something to Harmony. Foreign gov- 
ernments needed equipment. For whomsoever could 
provide it, and provide it at once, there were con- 
tracts, and at a figure far beyond any previous con- 
ception. Peter Fanning was now equipped to pro- 
vide the things needed, and Peter was not the man 
to stand back when money could be had by step- 
ping forth. 

Sandy McPherson came home one evening with 
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the glad tidings that his employer had raised his 
pay a dollar a day. This unexpected addition to the 
family purse would care for the little extras that 
ha4 previously pinched, an^i with which at times they 
had been forced to do without. Sandy's optimism 
communicated itself to John and he was forced to 
acknowledge that perhaps, after all, his misgivings 
had been somewhat imaginary. Things were begin- 
ning to come out as Sandy had prophesied, or he 
thought they were. It had taken time of course, 
but Sandy felt that he was coming into his own. 
John, too, felt that Peter Fanning was at last be- 
ginning to appreciate a conscientious workman. 

John's feelings toward Fanning rose another 
notch a few days later, when his father announced 
that the shop owner had offered a good position to 
the boy if he cared to leave school and go to work. 
The pay was far beyond that at which apprentices 
were usually started. That Peter knew he would 
have a good boy in John was the way Sandy ac- 
counted for it. John was anxious to complete his 
course in engineering, but finally decided to accept 
when he found he could arrange to join a night 
class which was just starting. 

But the McPherson's were not the only ones in 
Harmony to feel a slight financial relief through 
the added work recently taken on by the Fanning 
shop. Wages were raised a bit all down the line, 
and employment given to everyone who asked for 
it. In fact, Fanning sent out agents into the sur- 
rounding towns to encourage applications, as Har- 
mony, being an agricultural community, could not 
provide the extra odd hundred workmen which he 
so badly needed. Some there were who said that 
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his voluntary increase of wages was done for the 
purpose of attracting workmen more than because 
he believed the men were entitled to it, but among 
the merchants of the town at least he was regarded 
as a liberal and beneficiently inclined public spirited 
citizen. 

John recalled the meeting in the Grange hall and 
believed that he was beginning to see what he 
called, for want of a stronger name, the sophistical 
cant and palpable half-truths of the little bald- 
headed orator. He felt that he would like to meet 
the little man if for no other reason than to prove 
to him, out of his own experience, that if it were 
indeed true that most industrial centres were held 
in the sinister grip of "big business" that Harmony, 
and the Fanning shop, were at least exceptions to 
the rule. Everyone in Harmony had a job. And 
every job paid a wage with which none but the most 
querulous could find fault. 

And yet . . . some things would bob up to 
trouble him. One of these apparitions made its ap- 
pearance one Sunday after church, as he was walk- 
ing home with Mary. The sermon had been on War. 
Some very vivid pictures had been painted by the 
minister, and the fearful and inevitable suffering and 
misery caused by the titanic struggle was forcefully 
brought home to the congregation. 

"It sometimes seems to me that we are in a way 
responsible for some of these horrible things," Mary 
said earnestly, when John commented upon the 
preacher's text. 

"We? In what way? Hasn't the United States 
done everything it could to bring about peace ?" the 
bov exclaimed in consternation. 
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"Perhaps it has. I'm sure the President has done 
all he could ... I mean the people here in 
Harmony . . . and elsewhere. We are making 
things which the people over there use to make war 
with," Mary replied a little uncertain of her ground. 

"We have to make our living out of whatever 
work comeS" along, you know," the boy assured her. 
"It really isn't our fault if the people who buy it 
put it to bad use. I'm sure no one can accuse us of 
wanting to prolong the struggle. The fact is, that 
if they didn't get the material here they would get it 
somewhere else." 

"Oh !" It was the same little "oh" that had once 
exasperated her father, and it had the same uncom- 
fortable effect on John. 

Were his feet getting in the quagmire, too ? 



CHAPTER VIII 

Months passed during which Harmony worked 
diligently, almost blindly, gathering in its golden 
harvest. Praises of Peter Fanning were. sung by 
all. The shop was further enlarged. Workmen 
swarmed into the town, and real estate boomed. 
Peter subdivided the farm which he had recently 
purchased on the outskirts of the village, and sold 
it to those who wanted home sites; sacrificed it to 
the people's needs, as he put it. Of course he made 
a goodly profit, but then that was part of the order 
of the day. Everybody profiteered. War was cruel 
but it seemed to have its beneficent side, too. 

But, again using the figure of the burning wood- 
shed, the people of Harmony were like householders 
in one block who run forth to help themselves to the 
worldly goods which their neighbors in the next 
block throw aside in their effort to save the burn- 
ing building; carrying off and storing away in their 
own house all they can lay hands onto, never look- 
ing up to see that the sparks from the neighborhood 
blaze are already falling on their own roofs. 

They had paused long enough one day in the au- 
tumn to cast their vote for a party that had prom- 
ised to keep them out of war; surely that was 
enough. Then, with unseemly satisfaction, they had 
returned to their tasks with renewed activity. Each 
available moment for the speeding up of production 
was precious, for there was no telling when peace 
might be declared. 
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One spring day however, they suddenly awoke to 
the fact that not only had the conflagration spread 
to their own side of the street, but many of their 
own homes were already touched by it, and the rest 
were threatened. 

War was declared. 

The mothers of the land became suddenly aware 
that pacifism was not a thing that could be consist- 
ently talked of in the evenings while they spent their 
afternoons riding about in the new car which their 
husbands' war profits had enabled them to purchase. 
As for the young men there were many, thrilled at 
the prospect of military achievement, who were glad 
of the opportunity to leave their uncongenial work- 
benches for the lure of the great adventure. "On 
to Germany!" "Bleeding Belgium,*' and "Hail, 
France ! We're coming !" stirred the imagination and 
warmed the blood of a generous people. But it was 
"Save the World for Democracy" that lifted the 
people out of their lethargy and catipulted them into 
the great debacle with a fervor that was as beauti- 
ful as it was well intentioned. 

John McPherson was one of the first to enlist. 
To him it was more than simply an opportunity of 
freedom from the dull grind of ordinary toil, or the 
pursuit of adventure. A strong sense of patriotic 
duty inspired him. H]e argued that this was no 
vague indefinite foreign controversy, but a matter 
which deeply and personally affected himself and 
his home surroundings. Like others, he resented the 
infringement on the rights of a neutral nation by 
the U-boat warfare. He knew, of course, that war 
was war, and that not even its apologists made any 
other claim for it. But he felt, too, that on the 
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right of the United States to sell and ship to any 
foreign port, whatever goods she cared to make, de- 
pended the prosperity of the manufacturing con- 
cerns, and on the prosperity of these concerns de- 
pended the prosperity of the workers. What indeed 
would become of Harmony if the Fanning shops 
had to close down simply because Germany claimed 
that the sale of its products to her enemies was 
inimicaWl^ to her interests ? And what right had 
Germany, or any other nation, to tell us what we 
should not make and to whom we should not sell? 
He concluded that it was America's right to direct 
her own commerce, and that any nation that inter- 
fered with this right was striking a direct blow, not 
only at the honor of the nation, but at the peace and 
prosperity of Harmony and of even his own fam- 
ily. And so John McPherson laid down his tools to 
take up his gun. 

If the thought ever struck him that the war prod- 
ucts of the Fanning shop were making homeless, 
millions of widows and orphaned children, it did not 
remain long enough to make an impression. He 
recognized the excruciating agony entailed in any 
like conflict, but he disposed of the thought by 
charging it up to the inevitable results of war. 
Moreover, he made no attempt to reconcile the 
viewpoint that permitted him to resent the right of 
retaliatory measures on him, with the viewpoint 
that prompted him to gracefully insist upon the 
right to wage war indirectly on others, no less bel- 
ligerent than himself. 

Of one thing he was quite sure. Democracy was 
at stake. He had taken up his gun in its defence. 
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and he vowed never to lay it down again until the 
great objective had been attained. 

Thus he had pledged himself to the fulfillment of 
an ideal • . . but, if by chance he fell before 
the consummation of the great undertaking to which 
he had consecrated his lifei he laid it on the con- 
science of those who suffered and survived to see 
to it that the world was indeed made safe not only 
for Democracy, but for the great mass of the com- 
mon people upon whose drooping shoulders the 
weight of suffering and sacrifice would inevitably 
fall the hardest. 

It was therefore with a certain amount of satis- 
faction that John came upon the little bald-headed 
orator wh6 had stimulated and perplexed him that 
night, now long since gone by. He found him ad- 
dressing a crowd on a soap-box one evening on a 
back street corner, and stopped to listen. The lit- 
tle man was attacking the war, and the country's 
participation in it, with much the same frankness 
with which he had railed at the capitalist system. 
John's indignation was aroused. Here was the man 
who had posed as a friend of the workers directly 
attacking the glorious institution which not only 
protected them, but whose foresight had been the 
means of bringing to their homes' and families a 
prosperity like that which was known nowhere else 
in the world. 

"What difference does it make to you or to me 
whether the flag a boat flies has thirteen stripes 
running parallel or up and down or round and 
round?" the speaker was saying. **You don't own 
the boat. You don't even own what's on it. You 
never got anything out of it, and you never will. 
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What are you working yourself up into a state of 
indignation for? Let the fellow who is profiting go 
out and chase away the submarines if he doesn't 

want them to interfere with his property — and his 
profits." 

John wrathfuUy forced himself through the 
crowd, and faced the speaker. 

''Don't forget that when a boat is sailing under 
our flag it is a guarantee which we, the people of 
the United States, give its owners that it will re- 
ceive protection." 

"Why should we give our guarantee — ^you and I — 
to float war machinery across the ocean in foreign 
owned boats?" the speaker retorted. 

"I am not talking about foreign-owned boats. 
Submarines are sinking American boats, and you 
know it. Wasn't it just yesterday that two of the 
American line steamers were torpedoed?" 

John resented the necessity of having to put him- 
self in the limelight by a public discussion with a 
soap-box orator, but he felt that the sophistries of 
the speaker could be more effectively disposed of by 
sane open argument, than by a spirit of intolerance. 
Facts and logic would demonstrate who was wrong. 

"Ah, the American Line," the little man said in 
his exasperating way. "I am glad you mentioned 
the American Line. I have been looking up a few 
things about this so-called American Line that 
might interest you. I have found, for instance, that 
the American Line is financed by British capital, and 
subsidized by the British government. Under its 
charter it is directly responsible to, and seventy-five 
per cent of its directors must — mind you, I say must 
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— ^be appointed by or with the approval of the Brit- 
ish admiralty. Just how the other twenty-five are 
appointed I cannot learn, and I don't care. But 
there you have one of your American institutions 
that the bosses of this country are going to send 
you out to defend with your lives. Now, is that your 
idea of defending neutral rights?" > 

"America is strictly within her rights as a neutral 
nation to sell her products to whomsoever comes to 
our ports to carry them away/ John countered, 
somewhat confused. 

"National and international laws are simply what 
interested men choose to make them. The matter is 
strictly one for your own conscience. Dispose of it 
as you will. The fact stands that every dollar which 
we in America are getting out of this struggle is 
soaked with the blood of our fellow man, and some 
day we shall have to repay it with just so many 
drops of our own blood. It is not that I am opposed 
to the British, or in favor of Kaiserism, for 
I'm not, nor because I want to keep the peo- 
ple from getting anything that rightfully belongs 
to them ; it is because I appreciate that what looks 
like prosperity and promised happiness to-day, and 
which you will soon be giving your lives in defence 
of, will turn out to be misery and want and sorrow 
to-morrow. The price will be paid by the unconsol- 
able hearts that are left behind, and the poor devils 
who return maimed, shocked and blind." 

There was a stir of protest from the crowd, but 
the speaker continued unabashed. 

"What lies close to my heart is that you will 
wake up some day to find that you have sacrificed 
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and suffered, in order to make a few richer and the 
many poorer." 

"You lie !" John cried, beside himself with anger. 

"My friend," the speaker retorted, "no one can lie 
about the future. He, at best, can only prophecy. 
Whether I am right or wrong time alone can tell." 



CHAPTER IX 

Talk of war is one thing, and war itself quite an- 
other. Despite all the arguments in favor of it 
from the spokesmen of the nation, the newspapers, 
the preachers, the school teachers and the hysterical 
girls who had found something in it to laud and 
deify, there was no appreciable inclination of the 
physically fit to rush forward and enlist. Even in 
Harmony, where feeling was running high, the Na- 
tional Guard had difficulty in recruiting up to full 
war strength, when it was ordered into service. 

But the leading citizens rallied to the cause, and 
began a recruiting campaign patterned somewhat 
after that which had previously been carried on in 
Great Britain. John took a leading part. As he 
had been the first to volunteer, and had a wide fol- 
lowing among the young fellows of military age in 
the town, he admittedly had considerable influence. 
Also he had given up a lucrative position, and this 
in itself helped to make him a forceful argument. 
So during the interval between the orders to get 
ready and the orders to entrain for the training 
camp he employed every spare moment of his time 
exhorting and persuading, stimulating and provok- 
ing the eligibles of the town to assume, as he termed 
it, their full share of duty. 

"Don't be afraid of losing your jobs," he would 
tell them. "Mr. Fanning has promised that all a 
man will have to do to get his old place back will 
^e to show that he wore the uniform. And it will 
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be the same all over the country. Employers, gen- 
erally, are pledging themselves to give the boys first 
consideration when they get back. Your sacrifices 
will never be forgotten. In the long run you will 
be the ones to gain. Won't they boys ?" and his com- 
panions in khaki would assure him with cheers that 
they would. 

And why shouldn't they? From the government 
down to the humblest employer, every possible as- 
surance of honor and appreciation was held out to 
them. In addition to oflFering the certainty of a 
job to every returned soldier, Peter Fanning was 
said to be considering giving every enlisted man 
from the shop half pay while he was away, so great 
was his enthusiasm for the cause. No one could 
recall having heard him promise that in just so many 
words, but he was not known to have made any de- 
nial, and his silence was accepted as conclusive evi- 
dence, if evidence was needed, of his staunch and 
unselfish patriotism. 

A patriotic fund for dependents of volunteers was 
started and placed in the hands of a committee of 
which Peter Fanning was the head. So liberally 
was this fund subscribed to that it was posible to 
take from it enough money with which to buy for 
the boys little mementos on which were inscribed 
magniloquent phrases of a grateful people. Both 
private and public receptions for the soldiers was 
the order of the day. Everyone busied himself for 
the big event, which was to be a pretentious fare- 
well spread for the boys on the day of their depar- 
ture. A caterer from a nearby city was to have 
charge of the affair, and the Harmonian Silver 
Cornet Band was augmented especially for the occa- 
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sion. The khaki-clad of Harmony were the pivotal 
point of interest in the town. 

The last possible day to bring the local company 
up to full strength was dark and drizzly. A special 
recruiting office had been set up in the post office, 
and a platform for the exhorters erected out in 
front. It had been intended to make this a whirl- 
wind finish, but the lowering clouds and dribbling 
rain came near to putting a damper on it. It seemed 
almost as if the very heavens were weeping in silent 
sympathy with mothers hearts throughout the 
world. 

A crowd swarmed about the platform and listened 
to the speakers, but with little show of enthusiasm. 
The soldiers lost patience at the slowness of the 
crowd to respond, and more drastic means were re- 
sorted to. Good natured bantering, even personali- 
ties were freely indulged in, but even then the re- 
sponse was negligible. A local quartette was pressed 
into service with no better result. John relieved 
one of the tired speakers and, in his own inimitable 
way, heckled and bantered, cajoled and intimated, 
but without avail. Neither ridicule nor reproach 
could move them. But still the crowd lingered and 
listened. The glamor of war held them even if they 
were not ready to plunge into it as individuals. 

A motor car drove up to the platform, containing 
the eldest Miss Maynard. She was one of the so- 
cial leaders of Harmony, and the most enthusiastic 
worker in the recruiting campaign. Beside her sat 
Jimmy Todd, resplendent in a brand-new uniform. 
When the khaki-clad boys saw him a cheer went 
up. The banker's daughter alighted from her 
limousine and made her triumphant way through 
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the crowd, leaving a trail of perfume behind her. 
Jimmy followed, with shoulders thrown back and 
chest extended, trying his best to live up to the 
honor that enveloped him. But the wasted figure, 
the half shambling gait and the weak, character- 
less features, gave him more the appearance of an 
overgrown school-boy being pushed forward to 
speak a piece. Jimmy, however, knew the strength 
of his position and his eyes sparkled with repressed 
excitement, while a smile of wistful pride played 
over his face. Miss Maynard stepped to the front 
of the platform. 

"I want you young men who are hanging back to 
listen to me intently," the banker's daughter began. 
"This man, almost a boy in physique, is a splendid 
example of practical patriotism which you all might 
do well to follow. In spite of the fact that he is the 
head of a household, which would justify him in 
feeling that he should be allowed to remain at home 
to care for his wife and family, he has not hesi- 
tated. He has heard the call and is here to answer 
'present.' " 

The crowd approved vociferously. With a wave 
of her hand she called Jimmy to her side and Jimmy, 
his shoulders thrown back and his chest extended, 
responded. A few of the older members of the 
crowd smiled reminiscently. They remembered 
quite vividly that it had not been so long ago that 
Miss Maynard, while heading the local prohibition 
committee, had been in the habit of holding up 
Jimmy as one of the horrible examples of an un- 
quenchable and depraved thirst, a man whose wife 
had been forced to take in washing in order to sup- 
port herself and children. If Miss Maynard re- 
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membered she salved her conscience with the thought 
that in donning the uniform he had in large meas- 
ure redeemed, even if he had not expiated, his past. 
Most of them knew there was no chance of Jimmy 
being accepted, but they hadn't the heart to dispell 
the' illusion. Then again, this was war-time, and 
Jimmy was a soldier. 

Jimmy, too Jhad evidently forgotten whatever 
resentment remained, and under the stress of the 
emergency exerted himself with honor both to him- 
self and his sponser. Encouraged by the friendli- 
ness of his platform companions, and prompted by 
the variable and capricious Miss Maynard, he 
launched forth into an incoherent harangue about 
"saving the world for democracy," punctuated by 
the sonorous patriotic phrases of the day. 

"Every fellow who wont come now and do his 
duty ought to have a white feather pinned on his 
coat, and be made to wear it for the rest of his life," 
were the finishing words of his peroration. 

The suggestion took root. From some mysterious 
source a bag of white feathers was produced and a 
number of young women, rising to the occasion, be- 
gan pinning them on the lapels of each man who re- 
fused to sign up, or give an acceptable reason for 
not doing so. Most of the victims of the exuberant 
young ladies were plainly resentful but, rather than 
make themselves conspicuous, they endured the 
clamorous left-handed compliment in silence. 

John was making ai final appeal for the last five 
recruits needed to bring the company up to war 
strength, when his eyes fell on the little bald-headed 
Ciceronian standing nonchalantly on the edge of the 
crowd. 
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"I say ! One of you girls !" he called. "Ask that 
fellow why he hasn't signed up." 

The crowd, which was beginning to thin out, 
turned to see whom his menacing finger indicated. 
The little man smiled broadly, seemingly not in the 
least disturbed. 

"You do a whole lot of smiling and talking," John 
shouted, "now let's see you do a little acting. Sign 
up if you're a real patriot." 

"Have you ever heard me claim to be a patriot?" 
he replied calmly. 

"Well, if you're not you ought to be," John re- 
torted. "Don't you believe in democracy ?" 

"I do ; but I don't believe in murdering my broth- 
ers under the mistaken impression that that is the 
way to get it/* 

"Your brothers?" cried one of the doughboys, sur- 
prised into speech. "What d'ye mean, your broth- 
ers? What are you, one of them damned Germans? 
If you are you'd better get back where you were 
born." 

"Getting back to where I was born wouldn't take 
me long, seeing that that momentous event took 
place less than twenty miles from here," he replied 
quietly. 

"Then come on and help defend your country. 
What's the matter with you ?" 

"Aw, he's yellow!" cried Jimmy Todd from the 
safety of the platform. "Go on, girls, pin a feather 
on him." 

One of the young women hastily pushed forward, 
a bunch of feathers in her hand, and with an air 
that implied that her office completed the last act 
in the cycle of human shame. As she fumbled at 
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the lapel of his coat he smiled at her evident em- 
barrassment and said : 

"Perhaps this is from the dove of peace and 
should be given a place of more prominence," and 
as she looked up questioningly he took the feather 
from her faltering fingers, placed it gayly in the 
band of his hat, bowed politely as if he had just 
been the recipient of some gracious compliment and 
walked smilingly away. 

A half-smothered laugh at the girl's discomfiture 
swept over the crowd. The folks on the paltform, 
however, smarted under the sting of the rebuke, and 
anger stirred in their hearts. 



CHAPTER X 

"We ought to chaise that little pro-German traitor 
out of town/' John remarked that evening to some 
of the militia boys as they gathered in the hall that 
served as a temporary barracks. "A fellow like 
that can counteract the efforts of a dozen of us." 

"Let's do it !" a dozen voices responded. The boys 
were far from happy, as their failure to fill the 
needed quota had been the means of postponing 
their leaving for camp. A group gathered arotmd 
John and impulsively offered to follow if he would 
lead. Something within him said it was not the 
proper thing to do. 

"I don't think we should attempt to take the law 
into our own hands " he began. 

"Aw, what'ya hanging back for?" one of the 
more importunate cried. "If we soldiers don't run 
the traitors out, who will?" The speaker had struck 
a popular chord. 

"Now you're talking! Come on John I Let's get 
'im !" 

John tried to make himself heard, but his voice 
was drowned in a babble of voices. There was a rush 
for the door, and John found himself pushed to the 
front. 

"All right, boys," he called. "Fall in!" 

Instantly the recruits fell into position and with 
a rousing cheer they and their friends trooped out 
of the hall. Some urchins ran ahead and passed the 
word to the loiterers along Main street. Before 
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they had reached Dad Whipple's store they had a 
howling mob of men and boys at their heels. Some- 
one proposed that they visit the Quakers on the 
way back, and the suggestion was received with a 
whoop. The crowd was met with smiles and words 
of encouragement as they made their way in un- 
even ranks up the street, John at their head. 

"Where you going boys?" Peter Fanning called 
from his passing car. Some one informed him with 
a shout. 

"Well, you can tell him for me that there won't 
be any job at the shops for him in the morning," he 
called back to the accompanying cheers of the 
crowd. 

"Good enough," John yelled. "We'll tell him you 
bet," and the line moved on. 

All seemed dark at the little newly built house 
which was their objective. The crowd halted in 
front of the gateway and a committee was ap- 
pointed, of which John was the spokesman, to go 
in and make known their errand. 

After a few whispered words the committee 
passed through the open gate, up onto the porch, 
and John wrapped smartly on the front door. All 
was silent for a few moments, and then the men 
heard the faint sound of a woman's footsteps within. 
John didn't relish the thought of facing a woman, 
but her swallowed his qualms in the belief that this 
was part of his duty. 

The door opened at last, and a little wan faced 
woman looked out. There was something pathetic 
about her that embarrassed the men, and prompted 
them to take off their hats. As they instinctively 
stepped back she could see the uniforms, and the 
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silhouetted figures of the crowd surging in the 
background. It was erident, from the way she wiped 
her eyes, that she had been weeping. 

*We came to see " John commenced. 

'My husband? Then you are too late," she half 
sobbed. He could see that she was trying hard to 
steady her voice, and to stem the tears that were 
brimming her eyes. "It is really splendid of you all 
to come, but he left over an hour ago ... on the 
seven-fifteen." 

"Left? For where? When?" John stammered. 

"For the front," she replied, swallowing hard. 
"The hospital unit leaves the capital to-morrow, 
you know, and he volunteered some time ago as a 
stretcher-bearer. They telegraphed him to-day to 
come at once. He never could think it was right 
for men to shoot each other down, but he just 
couldnt bear the thought of remaining behind while 
there were men lying out on the battlefields suflfering 
. . . and needing help. I did so want him . . . 
to stay . . . he's all I've got ; but there is no restrain- 
ing him when he feels he has a duty to perform. 
But I am . . . am glad you all came. It's so good 
to know that . . . others . . . will miss him, too." 

Unable to hide her tears she wiped her eyes with 
her apron, not noticing the confused and shamed 
faces of the men who stood before her. Then look- 
ing up, with a pathetically apologetic half-smile, 
she continued: 

"I always knew that people who knew him loved 
him. He was always so gentle and kind, and tried 
so hard to help others . . . but he wouldn't let me tell 
a soul he was going ... he couldn't stand thie shout- 
ing and flag waving ; (but it's ve^ry good of you to have 
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come, just the same." Unable to longer restrain 
herself she buried her face in her apron and beg^n 
id aSDb softly. 

John stammered something about it being too bad 
they had missed him, and the crowd slunk away. 

Thus the first man to leave Harmony for the 
front went without a word of farewell from the 
community, but it was more than made up for two 
days later by the public parade and reception ten- 
dered the members of the militia company before 
it entrained for camp. 

It was one of the proudest moments of John 
McPherson's life when he swung down the main 
street, his feet keeping time to the martial music 
of the Harmony Silver Comet Band, and his arms 
tired from waving farewells to the throngs that 
lined the curbings. Never had John seen so many 
people in Harmony, and never had life seemed so 
good and so desirable to him. 

If there were moments when he felt the touch 
of an approaching loneliness he forgot it in the 
thought that he was one of the standard bearers of 
a great humanitarian movement that was not only 
gofixg to bring honor and glory to his country, but 
an enlightening and enduring peace to an outraged 
and suffering world. He felt that he had entered 
into a solemn covenant with the people who were 
remaining at home. He was to take up their fight 
abroad in strange lands, while they were to remain 
behind to care for the things he loved. That they 
would prove true to their trust he never questioned. 
On his part he determined to deserve the honor 
his country had conferred on him as became a pa- 
triot, and a soldier. 
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A great lump arose in his helirt, however, wheir 
he saw his mother and father at the station. All the 
glamour and enthusiasm of the task ahead was 
brushed asid^ for the moment as he faced the final 
parting. He had already said "good-bye" to Mary. 
He would have liked to have told her of the things 
hidden in his heart, but he had been restrained. 
Ever since the shops had been enlarged and Peter 
Fanning had risen to a position of social importance 
in the town, he had been loathe to say the words that 
continually pressed for utterance. And now it seemed 
to him that it was too late. With his father and 
mother, however, there was no need to leash his 
feelings. Moreover, he felt the need of an outlet 
that would drain some of the great grief which the 
approaching parting was welling up in his lonely 
heart. The kindly old mother laid her head on his 
shoulder and wept silently, while the father con- 
tented himself with just holding his hand and, in 
his stoical way, looking off into the dim distance. 
He knew the bedlam of horror and despair, possibly 
death, that awaited his boy, but if fears he had, he 
managed to keep them in his heart and away from 
his good wife. John tried to comfort and assure his 
mother, but the words would not come. In haste 
he kissed them both and without a word, for he 
could not trust his voice, he turned toward the wait- 
ing train, but he stopped as he felt a firm hand on 
his shoulder. Looking up he found Peter Fanning 
and Mary standing before him. Mary could not 
trust herself to look at him, and kept her eyes on 
the ground. Peter Fanning's face, however, was 
aglow with enthusiasm. 

"Good-bye, John. Don't mind Harmony; well 
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look after her," he said cheerily, as if it was his ob- 
ligation to care for America while her sons were 
absent. "We'll keep the home fires burning, and 
when you boys get back youll find a better place 
to live in and a wider opportunity with which to 
enjoy it. Make your first stop at the shops. . . . 
You'll find your old job ready and waiting for you." 

"Thanks — ^thanks, Mr. Fanning. We'll try and 
keep our end up over there." And then he added 
slowly : "And I hope some of us will get back to fill 
the places." He reached down and took Mary's 
hand and held it for a moment. She was cr3dng 
softly. Never had she seemed so dear to him. The 
fear clutched at his heart, that while he was gone, 
someone else might have the courage to say what 
he had so long evaded. Perhaps it was the fear that 
he might never see her again, or perhaps it was the 
tremulous pressure of her fingers ; whatever it was, 
it bolstered up his wavering courage and he turned 
to Peter Fanning and said : 

"If I come back — as I hope to— I shall ask you 
for something besides my place in the shop." 

Peter Fanning looked sharply at his daughter. 
Her tyts met his for a moment, then wavered. A 
number of their mutual friends who had gathered 
around, walked discreetly away. Then Peter Fan- 
ning spoke: 

"Well, John, if it's all right with Mary, she's 
yours when you prove yourself to be as good a 
man as her father." 

"Father !" The girl looked down in confusion, but 
John stepped forward and had taken her in bis 
arms and kissed her before anyone realized what 
he was about. For an instant the world stopped. 
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Then the engine whistled, the band struck up 
**Dixie," there were wild shouts of "good-bye" and 
"all aboard" — and John was gone. His friends next 
saw his arm thrust over the swarm of heads that 
packed the rear platform, hat in hand, waving it 
lustily. 

As the train sped off into the distance the band 
stopped playing, and a feeling of depression fell 
over the crowd. Here and there a mother stood 
gazing wistfully down the grey stretch of track, 
living over and over the babyhood days of the boy 
she might never see again. 

"God help me ! He's gone !" 

It sounded more like the wail of a woimded ani- 
mal than a human voice, and Mary turned to see 
Mrs. McPherson, her arms stretched out toward the 
empty track, and old Sandy's arm about her. "He's 
gone !" A feeling of emptiness and grief welled up 
in her own heart and engulfed her. Unable to longer 
restrain her feelings she burst into tears, and with 
a cry threw herself into the old mother's arms. 
Together they wept as only two women can weep 
when some grave danger threatens the one they 
love. 

"There — ^there, mother, 'twill be all right. Come, 
let us go home," Sandy said, trying to comfort his 
wife, himself too nearly overcome to speak calmly. 

"Yes, Mary. We don't want to stand here," Fan- 
ning added, uneasily, patting his daughter's shoul- 
der. Then turning to a number of friends who were 
standing by he said with visible embarrassment: 
"The feeling of the women in this war is just won- 
derful. Now take Mary, for instance. She hasn't 
a brother to give so she just naturally feels the 
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necessity of weeping for someone." He paused to 
note the effect of his words and then, as if it were 
an after- thought, he said : "They've gone to do their 
duty 'over there/ and now we must do our duty over 
here. I'm going to speed up production at the shops 
from now on, and turn out shells so fast that Fritzy 
will wonder where they all came from." 



CHAPTER XI 

As war made over the peaceful hills and valleys 
of Europe into shot-torn battlefields sprinkled with 
nondescript gpraves, so also it wrought a great 
change in the peaceful little village of Hiarmony. 
When John McPherson and a few of his trench 
companions swung off the train after two years' ab- 
sence they found themselves amid surroundings 
which were hardly recognizable to them as being 
part of the old familiar town of just two short years 
before. Harmony had changed from a quiet happy 
village into a grimy, soul-destroying manufactur- 
ing town. 

And what a difference in the homecoming ! Where 
there had been music and flags and cheering friends 
to see them go, there was not even a committee of 
one to welcome them back. After the armistice had 
been signed a demonstration had been given for the 
men who had returned home from the training 
camps, but by the time the soldiers began to return 
from over-seas the novelty had worn off. The citi- 
zens were too busy, if not forgetful, to pay much 
attention to the men who followed. Perhaps they 
thought that the applause with which the soldiers 
had been sent away Tiad sufficient memory for them 
to act as a welcome home as well. Or was it be> 
cause promises had been made which it were far 
from convenient to remember, and they feared to 
meet the silent accusitig eyes of the disillusionized 
men? 
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As the train had dropped off groups of ex-service 
men here and there along the line, John had noted 
the lack of any welcoming force at the stations to 
meet them and, though he marveled, still he smiled 
reminiscently. Harmony would not forget! And 
yet, here they were in a town so changed it was 
indeed unrecognizable, and not a familiar face to 
bid them welcome. 

With a stoicism acquired by continual disappoint- 
ments and indifferences, John and his few compan- 
ions shouldered their modest possessions and started 
up the deserted platform The first really familiar 
sight they spied was old Hi Mailers, who was stand- 
ing at his accustomed corner of the station plat- 
form. The boys gave a shout, and the old man did 
his best to wave them a welcome. Hi had always 
driven the village bus that met all trains, and he 
was evidently still on the job. He appeared, how- 
ever, to have promoted himself, for instead of the 
old yellow bus, he now stood beside a new and shiny 
taxicab. But he greeted the boys with the same old 
cheery "howdy" and came forward and shook each 
of them lustily by the hand. 

"Take us into town, will you, Hi?" one of the 
boys asked. It had always been an unwritten rule 
with Hi that only drummers and strangers paid. 

"You bet-ya," he replied, then added, hesitat-- 
ingly, "but I'll have to charge ye fur it. You see, I 
ain't workin' fur meself no longer now. A new com-' 
pany has taken over all the cabbin' and transferrin*, 
and I'm jest kinda workin' fur 'em. Have to 'count 
fur every fare now." 

The soldiers fumbled through their empty pockets 
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with mock seriousness, then looked comically at 
each other. 

"Hell! Come on, let's walk/* The speaker was 
Mike Jennings. He had enlisted at the last moment 
on the assurance that his wife and two babies would 
be looked after by the welfare committee. Letters 
from home had made him dubious as to how well this 
promise had been carried out, and he was now anx- 
ious to reach home as soon as posible. "We're re- 
turned soldiers now, what the hell d'ye expect? Aw, 
can it," he said to John, as the latter started to 
mollify him. "If you expected brass bands and a 
chariot, I didn't. Come on!" 

Jennings' words were made to the world at large, 
but to John they carried a personal sting. He had 
been the one who had persuaded Jennings into the 
service and he felt responsible for a number of un- 
fulfilled pledges which he had felt called upon to 
make to him,'* at the time, under the stress of his 
patriotic exuberance. Then again they had been 
close together through all the vicious demoraliza- 
tion of actual warfare, and whatever illusions re- 
mained were few and far between. They had gone 
down into the shadow of the valley of living death 
and had come back, their hands dripping with the 
brutalizing putrefaction of legalized murder, their 
bodies a-swarm with vermin and stinking with the 
blood and mud of the front line latrines. Their 
Quixotism had been tested by the fires of fact, and 
burned to a tinder. Nothing remained but the ashes. 
The glory that was to be their's had been dampened 
by filth and mud, and obscured by terrorizing clouds 
of sickening gas. Their commanders had taken 
themselves so seriously that they had been meta- 
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xnorphosed from leaders into bullies, to whom ty- 
ranny seemed a virtue. And the men whom they 
were ordered to kill were, after all, just ordinary 
men like themselves, perhaps no worse or no better, 
all of them victims of a system where wealth is 
virtue and power, and commerce a god. It had 
been one long siege of disappointment, yet through 
it all John had felt that back home there would be 
love and understanding, and a righteous reward. 
But Mike Jennings was completely disillusionized, 
and he was bitter and unforgiving. 

"We're nothing but a bunch of damned fools out 
here, shooting away at each other for some one 
else's benefit," was the way he summed it up. 
When John would try and sooth his resentment, 
even though he knew in his heart that it was justi- 
fied, "What will we ever get out of it?" was al- 
ways the unanswerable retort. 

Jennings' words came back to him now with added 
force. Was this cold homecoming a sample of what 
they were to get ? Was the town so indifferent that 
It cared not whether they lived or died? And was 
this indifference the spirit of the democracy for 
which they had sacrificed so much in order that it 
might be saved? 

As they walked on they passed row after row 
of hastily erected tenement houses, and dingy little 
cottages huddled so closely together that there was 
no room for yards or even gardens. What a differ- 
ence from the pleasant, clean little houses with 
ample yards and gardens which they had known in 
former days ! 

And in the background, where the old Fanning 
shops had stood, towered mammonth smoke stacks 
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which belched forth clouds of soot over black ex- 
panding roofs that covered acres of ground. The 
noise of huge trip-hammers shook the air. The 
former dirt road was now paved with blocks of 
rough granite, and heavy motor trucks rattled up 
and down. Dirt, noise and confusion were all about. 
But high up on the hill, away from the grime and 
the noise, a great white house stood out in bold 
relief from among the stately maples that had once 
been a sugar bush, from which the town had former- 
ly derived its supply of dripping honey for a few 
cents a gallon. What had once, too, been cultivated 
fields and pasture hills, now showed green and 
smooth like a lawn. 

What did it mean? Words from an almost for- 
gotten past came back to him, "You will awaken 
some day to find that you have suflFered and sacri- 
ficed in order to make the few richer and the many 
poorer." Where had he heard them? 

As if in answer to his thought Jennings spoke up : 

"D'ye remember that little bald-headed guy who 
tried to tell us it was all wrong, away back when 
it was just starting? Well, take it from me, I wish 
to God I had listened to him." 

Yes, John remembered now. And as he recalled 
it, another picture was engraved vividly upon his 
conscience. Out in a torn and blood-sprinkled field 
in the Argonne he saw, half covered by the putrid, 
slimy mud, the mangled body of a man. One arm 
and shoulder had been torn away, and in its stead 
was a well of darkened flesh fringed with a torn 
and blood-soaked tunic. The other hand still grasped 
the handle of a shattered stretcher. The face, 
though soiled with a trickle of blood from the 
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nostrils, looked pale and white beside the grewsorae 
mess. The cap was gone, and when John saw the 
head was bald, he looked again. With a pang of 
shame he reached down and took the other hand in 
his own, and held it. A smile still seemed to play 
about the mouth while the sightless eyes looked up 
at the sky with the expression that had always 
baffled him. He remembered now that he had never 
known those eyes to reflect fear. Yes, that was it 
. . . that was the thing that had baffled him 
... in the face of whatever danger, that little man 
had never for an instant been afraid. Another 
voice of the past suddenly aroused him from his 
reverie. 

"Hello John McPherson, hello Jennings," and 
John turned to find Jimmy Grogan clutching at his 
sleeve. "Hey boy ! But it's good to see you back," 
he cried in his boyish exuberance. "When d'ye 
come?" 

"Just arrived," Jennings replied, taking the words 
out of John's mouth. "And say kid you missed a 
great treat. The crowd at the station near mobbed 
us with welcome." Jennings made a comical gri- 
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Aw, go on," said the doubting Tommy. 

"Sure they did . . . look at me clothes . . . 
near torn off'n me. What with the blare of the 
band in me ears I shan't be able to hear for a week." 

"That's where I got yo'. We ain't got no band no 
more. The new trustees said that was private busi- 
ness, and if the people wanted a band they'd have 
to chip in and pay a leader themselves. Aw, lots of 
things are changed around here now," he went on, 
alive to the importance of his news. "See over 
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there?" pointing in the direction of the big chim- 
neys, "Well, that's the new Fanning Mills and/' 
pointing to the tenements and rows of dingy non- 
descript houses, "that's where the 'hunkies' live." 

The what?" John asked in astonishment. 

*Aw, the 'hunkies' . . . the laborers what works 
in the mill. Dad says that there's more'n two thous- 
and. And say Jennings, your wife lives up there." 

"My wife lives there?" 

"Sure thing ... on the third floor . . . back of the 
big dump on the corner of Jarvis." 

A hard look came into Jenning's eyes. 

'What made her move up there?" 

'Oh, I dunno. She told me mudder dey raised her 
rent and she didn't get enough money to pay it, so 
she had to move up into shack-town until you come 
back. An' she's taking in sewing now." 

With a smothered oath Jennings slung his pack 
over his shoulder, and with a curt "See you later, 
John," turned on his heel and wrathfully retraced 
his steps in the direction of the tenements. 






CHAPTER XII 

To John McPherson it had seemed, during those 
terrible months of over-seas service, that just the 
privilege of walking up the peaceful village street, 
and turning in at the old home gate, would involve 
some stupendous change which would all but re- 
create the universe for him. Yet here he was walk- 
ing along the street, one foot swinging ahead of the 
other as he had always walked, arms swinging at 
his side as they had always swung. 

Arriving at the old home he reached mechanically 
for the old latch on the gate, pushed the gate open 
and walked through as naturally as if it had been 
but yesterday that he had walked away. He didn't 
even run up the front steps, but deliberately walked 
around to the back door. There was a feeling of 
wanting to go slowly as if, above all things, he de- 
sired to bask in the sunshine of the moment he had 
longed for through so many evil days and frightful 
nights. 

Cautiously he turned the knob of the door and, 
swinging it open, stood framed in the doorway. 
Startled by the sound of the opening door, Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson looked up from her baking at the kitchen 
table. As she saw her boy her mouth opened and 
closed, but no words came forth. Her surprise and 
joy were beyond expression. It had seemed to her, 
during those days of dread when she feared to look 
through the casualty lists, that when he did, return, 
— if he did return — ^his coming should be the occa- 
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sion of some gloriously befitting ceremony. But 
now, here he was, as simple and as natural as life. 
It had been too much to even hope for, and yet 
there was the reality. 

John's quick, discerning eyes could see that the 
two years had left their mark on his mother. Her 
hair was whiter, she seemed more slim and frail, 
and her face bore the unerasable marks of long 
days and nights of gnawing uncertainty and rest- 
lessness. He did not realize that he, too, bore the 
unmistakable signs of the great conflict, and that she, 
also, was reading in his face the tragedy through 
which he had passed. 

For an instant they stood there silent and uncer- 
tain. Then, as if drawn by some mutual force they 
sprang forward, and the next instant were clasped 
in each other's arms. 

"Mother !" 

"My boy 1 My boy !" she repeated over and over 
again, his unrestrained tears mingling with her sobs 
as he held her cheek close to his own. How long 
they stood thus neither could afterwards have told. 
Finally, picking her up in his strong arms he carried 
her over to the rocking chair and sat down, still 
holding her tight to him, and soothed her just as she 
had rocked and soothed him so often in the days 
gone by. During the long separation it had seemed 
to both of them that there would be so much to 
say when the time came but now, to their utter 
surprise, words were the last things they thought of. 
And he had planned how they would laugh and 
laugh, and throw things up in the air through sheer 
joy, — and yet, here they were, sobbing and weep- 
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ing as if it was some great sorrow they were cele- 
brating instead of a great joy. 

But it was "home" to John and "My boy" to the 
mother. What more indeed was needed to make this 
gray world glorious ? And thus the old father found 
them, hours later. 

"John, my sonl" 

"Father !" 

Sandy hastily slid his dinner pail onto the table, 
and grasped his boy by the hand. Then drawing 
up a chair he explained how he had met both trains 
the night before on the chance that John might 
arrive with the incoming contingent. Thus their 
tongues were found, and their lives were again set 
in motion. 

While the mother hastened to prepare the sup- 
per, Sandy told John about the many remarkable 
changes that had taken place in the town. The 
Fanning mills had grown to be the largest industry 
in the state, and a great many people from other 
towns had come to make their homes in New Har- 
mony. Then there were two new realty additions 
to the town, one on the west side where a great 
many fine homes had been erected, and another near 
the mills which had been hastily developed to pro- 
vide homes for the thousands of men now employed 
there. While a gpreat many changes had been made, 
the McPherson home life remained however, quite 
the same as before. His father still held the posi- 
tion of superintendent, but there were others in the 
office who took precedence over him now. But his 
wages had been somewhat increased, as in fact, all 
wages had been during the war. 

"But we are no further ahead," the mother sighed. 
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''It takes so much more to buy things now, and taxes 
have been increased and repairs are so high that it 
costs almost as much to own a home as it does to 
rent one. They say the old place has increased in 
value, but the banks loan only on the old valua- 
tion, as they say there is liable to be a big slump. 
I'm sure I don't know what the poor people are 
going to do. Your father is getting old and it's good 
to have you back so you can take hold and help." 

"It sure will be good to get back to work and earn 
something, even if the old town does seem strange," 
John said. "By the time I get my back pay, and 
buy some decent civilian clothes, I won't have any- 
thing left." 

"I'm afraid youll have a hard time getting on at 
the mill just at present," his mother said. "There 
are so many of the boys back, and all wanting work. 
Besides our own boys there are the sons of the new 
comers, the most of whom are walking the streets. 
Father was saying last night that he doesn't know 
what they are all going to do." 

John was too thoroughly glad to be home to let 
this news disconcert him, but the next day, when 
he met Jennings on the street, he had the problem 
of unemployment brought home more forcibly. 

"This is a hell of a note," his importunate com- 
panion-in-arms blurted out. "First they break their 
faith about taking care of our families and now, 
I'm just told, there is a sign up at the mills that 
no more new men are to be taken on. I never heard 
of such a rotten deal." 

"There must be a mistake somewhere," John re- 
plied. "Anyway, we're not new men. There should 
certainly be work over there for all of us." 
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"Yes, it does seem like there should," Jennings 
retorted sarcastically, "seeing as how we were the 
guys who used up supplies and ammunition, so he 
could go on speeding up production at so much per." 

"Don't be in too much of a hurry," John remon- 
strated, "Give things a chance to readjust them- 
selves. We've only been home a day, you know." 

"Oh, it's all right for you to talk about not getting 
in a hurry, but I've got a wife and two kids huddled 
up in a one room tenement, and they've got to be 
fed and taken care of. You just wait until I meet 
up with that Welfare Committee." 

"But what can the mill people do if there isn't 
any work to be done?" 

"Do ? Hell ! That's their business,— that's what 
they're supposed to use their brains for. They sent 
their wives and daughters around plenty quick to 
get us into the war. Why don't they send them 
around now to help us to get bread and meat for 
our families? While we were working for a dollar 
a day. Fanning and his kind have feathered their 
nests. The least he could do for us fellows who 
helped him to make his pile would be to keep his 
promise and give us a chance to at least earn a 
living." 

"I'm sure he will," John replied, remembering 
Fanning's parting words, "Make your first stop at 
the shops." "You don't want to rare into it rough- 
shod. If there is a sign up, as you say, I'll go up 
and talk to Mr. Fanning myself in behalf of the 
boys, and I am positive he will take care of us all." 

"You're damned well right he will. If anyone 
tries to rob me of the things I fought for, he had 
better look out." 
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There was menace in Jennings* voice. John did 
not like it, and he was glad that he had received 
Peter Fanning's promise as well as the assurance of 
other leading citizens, that the ex-service men would 
be taken care of when they returned. He felt, too, 
that if the men were given real cause for grievance 
there was no telling to what extreme it might lead. 



CHAPTER XIII 

After listening to Jennings' remonstrance, John 
appeased the ex-service man by agreeing to meet 
him that afternoon and go to Fanning and person- 
ally secure the mill owner's assurance that his oft 
repeated promise to provide employment for the 
returning men would be faithfully kept. John had 
no doubt that he would be successful. Peter Fan- 
ning had pledged his word, and surely that was 
enough. After Jennings had agreed to the plan, 
John started off up the street, his mind intent upon 
a very different problem. He was on his way to 
surprise the girl of his dreams, whose goodbye kiss 
neither time nor distance could erase from his lips. 

Anticipation of the meeting, however, stirred him 
with an indescribable feeling of apprehension. It 
was not that he had not heard from her for over a 
year. The special work to which he had often been 
assigned had left him small opportunity to write as 
often as he would have liked, and it was very prob- 
able that the letters she had sent had gone astray. 
It was this new social position in which he found 
her that disturbed him. He had learned in a casual 
way that during the period of the war Peter Fan- 
ning had become one of the thousands of new mil- 
lionaires that had been created by the same great 
force that had impoverished and destroyed so many, 
and he pondered whether the fate of his own great 
desire had not also been inadvertently sealed by the 
same destructive energy. And yet, when he thought 
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of the last goodbye at the station, the parting kiss 
and the half promise, his hopes rose and he put his 
doubts aside as unworthy. Surely the men who had 
gone to the defense of their flag and country should 
not be reproached, or penalized, by those who had 
remained behind and prospered. 

In a brisk walk he reached the bottom of the hill 
upon whose summit the great white mansion stood 
silhouetted against the clear noon sky. As he strode 
up the wide serpentine flower-edged driveway, he 
marveled at the ingenuity that had metamorphosed 
the old maple g^ove into a veritable panorama of 
flowering vistas and taselated green. It was like 
nothing he had ever known except in books and 
pictures. Reaching the wide-flung veranda he 
ascended the marble-capped steps and, after a 
moment of hesitation, pressed the elaborately en- 
cased push-button. 

Scattered about the veranda, in studied abandon, 
were a variety of ferns and potted plants, while the 
shaded vine-covered nooks were made inviting by a 
number of hammocks and comfortable looking 
wicker chairs. John stood contemplating this mina- 
ture fairyland when he heard the door open. He 
turned, a trifle embarrassed, half expecting a find 
himself facing Mrs. Fanning or Mary herself, but 
instead, found himself confronted by a little brown 
man who exuded an air of aloofness that left John 
in a state of confusion. 

"Does Mrs. Fanning live here?" he finally managed 
to stammer in answer to the other's querying look. 

"Yes sir," the little brown man replied in a soft 
but irreverent tone. Then when John made no 
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effort to speak, he continued, "You want see Mrs. 
Fanning?" 

"Yes— yes," John nodded, "I'd like to see Mrs. 
Fanning." 
"You got card? No? Who I say call?" 
"Tell her John . . . John McPherson." 
"All right . . . you wait here." He moved back 
in bis soft quiet way, and closed the door, leaving 
John standing on the porch. After an interval he 
returned. "Mrs. Fanning she see you pretty soon. 
You please come in and wait." 

John followed him into the house. The man took 
his cap and motioned him to a large carved chair 
that stood in the hallway. "You please sit down 
here, Mrs. Fanning she be here presently." He 
sat down, and the man moved silently down the 
great hall and disappeared. John hove a sigh of 
relief. 

He looked about him. So, this was Mary's home ! 
The carpet beneath his feet felt inches deep with 
soft fineness. On the walls hung several dark toned, 
awesome paintings in heavy gold frames lighted 
by ornamental bracket lights. Through the door- 
way, in front of him, he saw a widespread living 
room with a number of tufted chairs drawn up 
before a large stone fireplace. Built-in book cases 
full of volumes extended along the walls, and on 
a massive carved table a lighted wrought-brass lamp 
brought out the elaborate quality of the gilt-edged 
leather-bound books that were arranged carelessly 
about on a spread of oriental weave. By cra^ng 
his neck he could see into a room behind him, and 
got glimpses of oriental rugs and gold finished fur- 
niture. A grand piano, and the frescoing on the 
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walls, told him that this was a music room. The 
long, dimly lighted hall seemed to disappear into the 
distance, and a heavy balustraded stairway gave 
promise of more wonders beyond. 

Under the influence of his surroundings his fancy 
began to play him tricks. On many a lonesome 
night in a mud-soaked dugout, or cow-stable billet, 
he had laid awake and wondered what the meeting 
with Mary would be like, but his imagination had 
never conceived anything like this. As he sat wait- 
ing, it seemed to him that if some one were able to 
collect all the things the men he had been with had 
given up, their wages, their home comforts, recrea- 
tions and pleasures, all the things which they had 
laid aside when they entered the army, and put them 
in one big heap, that it would just about correspond 
to the prodical pile of luxurious and elaborate com- 
forts in the midst of which he now found himself. 
And if this same figurative person could but glimpse 
the sacrifice and suffering through which those 
same men had passed, would it not more than 
balance the pleasure and joy this accumulation 
of wealth brought to these few who now con- 
trolled it ? Had he and his comrades, after all, simply 
laid down all they had for some vague ideal only to 
have it gathered up and usurped by those who had 
come foward with itching palms and patriotic 
phrases ? 

He was startled from his reverie by a light de- 
scending step on the stairs, and looked up to see a 
strange but yet familiar woman coming toward 
him. In face and feature it was unmistakably Mrs. 
Fanning as he had known her, but in carriage and 
attire she was, wholly changed. Her manner was 
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not exactly what could be called overbearing and 
yet there was an aloofness and affected indifference 
that set her apart from the woman whom he had 
known as Mary's mother. John rose awkwardly, 
uncertain of his reception. 

"Well, if it's not John McPherson," she said, 
holding out her hand in frank surprise. "Well I 
declare, I am glad to see you again." There was 
warmth and cordiality in her greeting, and yet 
John had a feeling as if he were being patronized. 
"Come in here and tell me about yourself," and 
Mrs. Fanning led him into the drawing room. "It 
seems such a long time since you went away. We 
hardly think of the boys still in service," she con- 
tinued, after they were comfortably seated. 

For a full half hour they talked, but without a 
word of reference to Mary. But he had come for a 
purpose, and he determined to remain until his 
courage or the opportunity permitted its accom- 
plishment. At last, unable to restrain himself longer, 
he asked for her. 

"Mary? She has gone riding with some friends. 
I wonder if she will remember you? She, too, 
has changed very much. In fact, most people hardly 
know her as the same girl." 

Inwardly resenting the implication that Mary had 
forgotten him, for he believed she was not the kind 
that social advancement could change so easily, he 
murmured something about being sorry she was 
absent and rose to his feet preparatory to taking 
his leave. Just then the sound of horses' hoofs was 
heard on the driveway, and the next moment he 
heard the voice he loved so well. Something im- 
pelled him to cry out to her that he was there, when 
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he heard the little brown man say, "Your mother, 
miss, in drawing room." In a state of ill-concealed 
agitation he shifted from one foot to another. Mrs. 
Fanning, too, had risen. The veneer of studied 
politeness had fallen away, and in its place was a 
perceptable look of annoyance. The sound of foot- 
steps in the hall prompted them both to turn and 
the next instant he saw, framed in the hall archway, 
the alert, girlish figure of Mary Fanning. She was 
in riding habit and her face was rosy from her 
recent exercise. If wealth and social position had 
cast any artificial reserve upon her it had been 
shaken off by the morning gallop. 

"Why . . . John I" 

"Mary !" 

"Ahem!" Mary caught the inflection in her 
mother's voice and her frankness gave way to a 
momentary confusion. Then, as if ashamed of her 
hesitancy, she came forward, her hand extended in 
cordial greeting. John covered the daintily gloved 
hand in both of his own, and imagined he felt its 
responsive grip. For a moment they stood thus, 
looking into each other's eyes . . . then Mary, her 
face suffused, withdrew her hand, covering her 
action with an embarrassed little laugh. On his part 
there was a feeling as of something gone wrong. He 
had thought up so many things to say to her and 
yet, now that the great moment had arrived, none of 
them fitted the occasion. 

Hours afterwards, he recalled with regret, there 
was a moment when he might have taken her in 
his arms, and he wondered why he had not done so. 



CHAPTER XIV 

•I 

If the new social position of the Fanning family 
gave any intimation that John would awake to find 
himself in a wholly new relation to his former em- 
ployer^ John did not realize it fully until the end 
of the afternoon. 

As previously arranged, he met Jennings and a 
group of ex-service men and together they trooped 
off to the mills. And there, just as Jennings had 
said, was the mooted announcement on a huge 
bulletin board, "No new men wanted.'* 

John was nonplussed, but far from being dis- 
couraged. He was still sure that there was some 
way out of the dilemma, and refused to permit his 
original confidence to be suppressed or intimidated. 
Bidding the men wait outside, he confidently 
ascended the ofiice steps and entered. The girl at 
the switch-board directed him to a clerk in a little 
waiting room to whom he stated that he desired 
to see Mr. Fanning. He was given a card to fill 
out with his name and the nature of his business. 
John wrote briefly what had brought him there, and 
returned the card feeling sure that his name alone 
would secure him an audience. Card in hand, the 
elerk disappeared through a door marked "Private." 
In an incredibly short time he was back. 

"Mr. Fanning is sorry but he cannot see his way 
clear to take on any new men at the present time," 
he announced with artificial office politeness. 
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But there must be some mistake," John pro- 
tested, his confidence suddenly beginning to wane. 
''He promised us our old jobs back just as soon 

ttS • • • 

"Yes, I know; but there is no such thing as 'old 
jobs' now," the clerk explained, smiling in a half- 
tolerant, half-sympathetic way. "This is a new 
mill now." 

"Why should that make a difference?" John asked, 
his blood beginning to rise. "I should think there 
would be all the more opportunities for placing 
men who want work . . . and especially those who 
relied upon Mr. Fanning's promise to supply it." 

"Our present force is quite adequate to provide 
for the amount of business we have on hand. 
Furthermore, everything is done on a different sys- 
tem than was in vogue when you men left, and he 
feels that it would not only be dangerous to the 
efficiency of the mills to take on new men at a time 
when we are speeding up production, but unfair to 
those who have been faithful the last two years." 

"Faithful . . . the last two years!" John re- 
peated, incredulously. 

"Quite so," the clerk responded, not catching the 
irony in John's voice. 

"But he promised ... he told me himself ..." 
The clerk shrugged his shoulders as if to say that 
he was not the responsible party. John realized that 
it was useless to talk further with him. He was 
simply the social-door that shut Peter ^Fanning 
away from bothersome memories, which men like 
John continually recalled. But the utter disappoint- 
ment of it all made him feel sick and weak. Could 
it be, after all, that the grandiloquent phrases of 
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two years before had been nothing but sham ? He 
did not want to believe it. He argued that it 
couldn't be true . . . and yet, here he was face to 
face with the undeniable fact. 

"Perhaps if you would make an individual appli- 
cation, something might be found for you to do," 
the clerk suggested, trying to soften the blow which 
was beginning to show all too plainly on John. 
''Good men are always needed. It is this rush of 
undesirable and ordinary service men from the army 
that has caused the 'No men wanted' order to be 
issued." 

For a moment John did not catch the full signifi- 
cance of the clerk's remark. When he did a wave 
of anger surged up within him. The words "unde- 
sirable" and "ordinary" he conjugated in all their 
moods, tenses and inflections. His eyes dropped as 
he stu-veyed himself. He had forgotten that he 
had divested himself of his uniform, and was clad 
in civilian clothes. Was this the reason that he had 
been excluded from the "ordinary" and undesir- 
able"? Resentment and indignation stirred him to 
the quick, even while it sickened and disheartened 
him. He longed to take that dapper little clerk by 
the scruff of the neck, but he knew well enough 
that that would defeat and confuse the cause of the 
ex-service men. So with a prophetic '77/ remember 
what you said," he strode precipitantly from the 
atmosphere he had come to loath and despise. 

The remarks that were passed when he announced 
his complete failure to the waiting and expectant 
group, were far from complimentary to him, but 
John bore them in grim silence. He had given 
them reason to be optimistic, and he had failed them. 
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"Well, the damned blankety blank of ... " 

"Hold on Mike," John counselled, "cussing won't 
get us anywhere. We're known as undesirables as 
it is. What we want is a remedy, not a riot." 

"Well, fuss or fight, it's all right with me if I get 
what I want." 

"You might just as well drop an empty bucket 
into an empty well as to try and get anything out 
of this situation by mere cussing." 

"But whatever can we do, John?" one of the 
others' spoke up. "The government hasn't paid us 
our arrears, the Red Cross answers our protests by 
recommending us to pet lawyers who charge us fat 
fees and give us nothing but advice, and in the mean- 
time landlords and grocers demand payment." 

"Perhaps we might get together in an organiza- 
tion and press our claims publicly," John suggested. 

"Ugh!" quoth Jennings. "Some swank swash- 
bucklers would get control and we'd be held in line 
to make the world safe for the capitalist again 
. . . and publicity! . . . where would you get it, 
with the papers controlled by the bosses? Not for 
me. If I can't earn food for my kids, I'm going 
to take it." 

John promised to see his father and through 
him to make another effort to get the mill people 
to redeem their promises. As he started oflf toward 
home, Jennings shook his head and said, "John's 
a good guy and he means well, but if he had a frail 
wife and two kids to look after he'd feel the same 
as I do." 

"Well, you never can tell," remarked one of the 
boys, "it sometimes takes a sleeping guy a long 
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time to wake up . . . but, oh boy, when he 
does . .* . !" 

If John heard he gave no outward sign. Of 
what was he thinking? Was he displeased with 
himself for having allied himself with this wrangl- 
ing and seemingly ostracized crew? Or was he 
thinking of the little bald-headed chap who lay in 
an untended grave in the Argonne? Of one thing 
he was certain. He was beginning to realize that 
he was in a strange new world, and that all his old 
standards of judgment needed to be completely re- 
adjusted. 



CHAPTER XV 

During the next few months John found plenty of 
time in which to renew his studies, both economic 
and technical. It was much as Jennings had de- 
scribed on the first day after they had returned 
home, there was no work to be had for love or 
money. With the completion of its war contracts 
the work at the mills had slowed down, and nothing 
could be expected until the period of readjustment 
brought orders of a peace-time nature. The sup- 
posedly efficient brains behind the industry had been 
unable to foresee or forestall such a condition, and 
nothing had been done to prepare for it. So, in 
the meantime, those who depended upon the labor 
of their hands for a living had to wait, and get along 
the best they could. The suffering among the un- 
skilled workmen was great, while destitute returned 
soldiers walked the streets in droves. 

Fortunately relief came before any serious flame 
of discontent broke forth. The abnormally high 
prices which the merchants had been receiving for 
their wares made an artificial market of which the 
manufacturers were not slow to take advantage. 
The supposedly high prices which the farmers had 
been getting for their products, and the further fact 
that the manufacturer of agricultural machinery 
had been somewhat halted during the war, had left 
a gap in an ordinarily prosperous market which 
could be filled at a bountiful profit. Then again, 
labor could be hired cheaply, since the supply far 
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exceeded the demand. So mills all over the country 
renewed their activity, and the cry of "more pro- 
duction" became an obsession. 

Despite the seeming prosperity that followed in 
the wake of the war thousands of ex-service men, 
hungry and homeless, still walked the streets unable 
to obtain employment at any wage. The human 
wrecks of the war were conveniently forgotten. 
Had it not been for the Salvation Army lassies it 
is not difficult to foretell what would have become 
of them. 

Partially because of his father's influence and 
somewhat because capable engineers were scarce, 
John was one of the first to be taken on when the 
new work started. Within a short time he had 
succeeded in getting jobs, of one kind or another, 
for his former trench pals. Gradually more of the 
returned men were given employment, but in a way 
that contrasted strangely with pre-war promises. 
Instead of being received with an appreciation for 
the sacrifices they had so uncomplainingly made, 
they found themselves pressed into a struggle to 
maintain an arbitrarily set production-efficiency, 
that further drained their already sadly impaired 
energy. If there was any sentiment for returned 
men they soon found to their sorrow that it was 
confined to a matter of earning capacity only. 
Certainly, their home-coming had not provided it 
and they were learning, not without bitterness, that 
the only effect their war record had on their present 
positions in life was to make their jobs not only 
harder to get, but harder to hold. 

"And the hell of it all is that while ,we were sleep- 
ing in mud-holes, and getting gassed, shocked and 
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shot at, the old man and twenty-eight thousand 
more like him sat back and cleaned up their mil- 
lions." 

It was Jennings talking to a little knot of men 
who had gathered about him after the closing 
whistle. A number of men had just been "let out" 
and Jennings was aflame with indignation. He had 
a sharp tongue, a quick brain and the courage to 
use both in the face of danger. As a result he was 
fast assuming a place of leadership among the men. 

"What do you mean by twenty-eight thousand 
millionaires, Mike? Aren't you putting it a little 
high?" one of the crowd queried. 

"High nothing! Look at this," and Jennings dug 
a government document out of his pocket. "One 
of the office boys fished this out of the waste-basket 
and slipped it to me. Look at it. Doesn't it prove 
what I've just said?" 

"I'll say it does, buddy," a one-armed listener 
corroborated. 

"What you say is undoubtedly true, Mike," an- 
other chipped in, "but it only goes to prove that 
they're wise and we're not, and the only way a 
working stiff can get back at them is to learn how 
they do it, and then stop them. If we'd spend less 
time talking and more time in studying and learning 
how ..." 

"Like young McPherson, I suppose," Jennings re- 
torted sarcastically. "He's got his nose in a book all 
the time, but I ask you what good does he do us 
fellows with all his fancy economics?" 

"If you knew half the dope McPherson does," 
the first speaker responded, "you could hook up 
your knowledge with your tongue, and get some 
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place. As it is, if you ever reach where you want 
to go, you won't know what to do when you get 
there.' 

''Say, do you think I spent eighteen months in 
hell without learning who the guys are our fight 
is really with? These birds told us it was the Fiitzy 
boys over in the next trench, but when we got a 
chance to talk to them we found they were just 
like ourselves; they were out there because some- 
one hood-winked them into thinking it was their 
grand and glorious patriotic duty, — and they weren't 
able to turn back when they saw they had been 
buncoed, because there was some cootie young snob 
behind them with bars on his shoulders and a gun 
in his hand. Am I right?" 

Til say you' are," some one cried. 

'And 111 say I am too. At first I didn't know 
who the real enemy was, but when I began to hear 
of the millions of dollars a bunch of guys back 
home here were making out of government con- 
tracts, while we were oflFering our lives at a dollar 
per, I sure had my suspicions. And now when I 
get back here and find these same money-hounds are 
still so damned greedy that they not only won't 
loosen up on a cent of the tainted cash they got 
out of the bloody struggle, but even want us to go 
on sweating blood to pile up more millions for 
them, I don't need any of your Carl Marx to tell 
me where the trouble is. Learn hell! What the 
working man should do is to turn the tables, and 
take what belongs to him." 

"You're always in too big a rush," his former 
antagonist replied. "The first day you were back 
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you were kicking because we couldn't get employ- 
ment, but we all have work now." 

''Yes, after months of idleness and so far in debt 
we'll never get out. It's all right for you, buddy, 
with no one depending on you, to spill around with 
your soft-soap philosophy, but a man with a family 
hasn't tnuch time to waste on words. He has to 
eat, and in order to eat, he has to act." 

"You want extremes." It was Jimmy Todd. 
Jimmy was working now because the prohibition 
laws made it so there was little else for him to do. 

"And you want compromises," Jennings retorted 
acidly, "and as long as that's all you want it's all 
you'll get, — and in your case, it's all your worth. 
But I want something more, and I'm ready to fight 
for it," and Jennings crumpled the document he held 
in his hand, and angrily slammed it on the ground. 

"So am I," responded the one who had been oppos- 
ing him, "but I'm going to follow a level headed 
guy like McPherson, and not a hot head like you." 

"Good enough. Follow along and see how far 
you'll get. Do you think he cares for the likes of 
us ? Look at 'im . . . got a soft job and hobnobbing 
around with the boss's daughter . • . aw, I've seen 
'im ... he can't fool me. Do you think he would 
hesitate much if it came to taking a definite stand 
between Fanning and the men?" 

To John McPherson, who had been hurrying 
through the yard and had stopped when he heard 
his name mentioned, Jenning's words touched a 
tender spot. In his heart he knew he was treading 
on uncertain ground. Due to his efficiency as an 
engineer, he had forged rapidly ahead and now held 
a position of prominence in the mill. This had cut 
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him oflF from direct contact with the men. In addi- 
tion, his friendship with Mary Fanning, althought it 
had never reached the point of the old intimacy, 
had been renewed sufficiently to be looked upon with 
suspicion by those whose confidence he had formerly 
held. He was forced, therefore, to acknowledge 
that Jennings' distrust was not wholly without 
cause. He even doubted himself. He was not quite 
sure, too, but that his opinions had become a bit 
shaded by the position he occupied. Then, too, 
he had a feeling that what meant injury to 
Fanning and the mill, also meant a corresponding 
injury to the girl whom he still worshipped, even 
though it were at a distance. But when he con- 
templated the great white house on the hill, and 
compared it with the squalid tenements and rows 
on rows of closely huddled shacks, in which the 
unhaj^y mill workers were foredoomed under the 
rule of the present industrial system, he was forced to 
recognize there was some justification for the hard, un- 
compromising stand of the militant ex-service man. But 
he laiew, too, that while it was true that the men were 
not getting a wage sufficient to enable them to live 
decently, as became American workmen, still Jen- 
nings was offering no solution of the problem. To 
simply fight back blindly was worse than useless, 
since it only accentuated their pitiable weakness. It 
was construction, not destruction, which the men 
must undertake if there was to be effective relief, — _ 
and yet, where were they to begin ! 

The sneering reference to Carl Marx brought to 
John's mind the familiar quotation, "Workers of the 
world unite, you have nothing to lose but your 
chains," and with this came a remembrance of the 
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little half-lighted Grange hall, five years back, where 
he had first heard it uttered. And again he recalled 
the little orator, and a picture he had painted in 
which he likened the working class to a mule chas- 
ing an ever moving and unreachable bunch of grass 
held out in front of it by its capitalist rider. The 
greater the effort to reach the grass, the more 
hopeless the effort became. It was as the little man 
had said. The workers were enslaved through their 
own ignorance. And was not this condition, after 
all, the real crux of the problem? When the mule 
became aware of its strength, through knowledge 
and understanding, would it not be easy for it to 
unseat its rider, and seek its grass where it chose? 
To John the picture seemed a reasonable presen- 
tation of the situation. 

To John, too, it seemed that Jennings might be 
likened to the instinct that would simply prompt the 
mule to kick and buck, which in turn would bring 
nothing but more blows from the whip of its rider. 
He knew that if justice were ever to come it would 
come only through knowledge. The great beast 
of burden would have to be instilled with an in- 
tellect that would guide and protect it. It must not 
only be made aware of its strength, it must be made 
to know how to use it. 

The picture set John to thinking; and with John, 
to think was to act. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Perhaps it was something more than the few 
cents a day addition to his payroll that stirred 
Peter Fanning, when, in glancing over the pay-sheets 
of the mills, he found that Mike Jennings had re- 
ceived a small increase in his daily wage. The 
dissatisfaction among the men was not unknown 
to him, and Fanning knew that Jennings was tak- 
ing a leading part in it. If Jennings were raised 
it would mean that others would expect an increase 
and that, from his viewpoint, was out of the ques- 
tion. 

"Call iMcPherson, the machine room foreman, 
at once," he ordered the alert clerk who answered 
the buzzer. 

**Yes sir." And the clerk, instinctively feeling the 
necessity of haste, sprang to do his bidding. 

In about the time a telephone call could go to 
a distant part of the mill, and a man return in 
haste, the door of the office opened and the old 
mechanic stepped in. The kindly old Scotch face 
was a little more wrinkled, the shoulders a trifle 
more stooped, but it was the same Sandy, still con- 
serving for everyone but himself. 

"You sent for me, sir?" he faltered. 

"Yes," Fanning answered. Then, pointing to the 
pay-sheet, he said, "I want an explanation of this 
raise in Jennings' wages." 

"Well you see, sir, he is a valuable man . . • 
and • • • 
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"There are plenty of others to take his place." 

"Yes, of course, sir, . . . but ..." 

"But what?" 

"Well, you see sir, he has a new bairn at his 
house, sir . . . 3rou gave him a raise when the last 
one came some years past . . . and I thought ..." 

"An increase in his family is no reason for an 
increase in my payroll. His family affairs are no 
concern of mine. Put him back where he was." 

For a moment the old man seemed too surprised 
to comprehend. He was not blind to the fact that 
Fanning had changed; this he knew only too well, 
but that the change had hardened him to the point 
of ignoring the necessities of an old employee, was 
keenly disappointing to him. 

"Well?" 

The old man pulled himself together and looked 
down at Fanning whose cold grey eyes repeated the 
inquiry that had roused him from his retrospection. 
With an effort he sought to reopen the matter. 
Sandy knew Jennings, and he dreaded what would 
happen when he found himself reduced in pay after 
the increase had once been made. He knew, too, 
that Jennings was dissatisfied as it was; besides 
this, he was an exceptionally good workman and 
would be hard to replace. With a last effort to 
effect a peaceful solution, he said : 

"Jennings is inclined to think, sir, he is producing 
a great deal more than he gets paid for, and . . . 
and ... I thought it best to keep him satisfied." 

"I am not interested in the state of his mind. My 
interest in him begins and ends with the amount of 
work he does for the amount of money he gets. If 
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he is dissatisfied, he can quit and go elsewhere. I 
fix the wages in this mill." 

"But, sir, there is no other machinist work in 
town, and ..." 

"Then that is all the more reason why he should 
take what he gets here, and say 'thank you'. That 
is all." 

The interview was closed. A clerk came in with 
a message, and Fanning hastened from the office. 
With a shake of his head the old man ambled over 
to the side door, to go back to his work. As he 
opened it he was confronted by "Skinny" Cohen, one 
of Harmony's energetic young news-agents, who 
flourished the evening paper before him. 

"Here, give it to the main push, Mr. McPherson," 
he said, pressing a copy of the Evening Harmonian 
into Sandy's hands. "There is some news on the 
front page that will spoil his angelic temper." 

Skinny pulled his left eye down in a comical 
offer of confidence, and was off down the hall to sell 
his wares. Sandy opened the paper, and read in 
bold headlines across the top of the page : 

INDUSTRIAL STRIFE THREATENS 
NEW HARMONY 

Beneath it was an account of a mass meeting 
of the dissatisfied employees, the night before. 

So, it had come at last. Harmony was to be dis- 
rupted with industrial strife. What would be 
Peter's move now? Sandy knew this last act, in 
regard to Jennings, would add timber to the flames. 
With a sigh of regret he laid the paper carefully, 
face-up on the desk so that it would meet the mill 
owner's eyes the moment he returned. Then he 
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went out, shut the door behind him and went back 
to his work. 

A hush spread over the general-office force, as 
Peter Fanning passed through on his way to. his 
private office. A glimpse at the glaring newspaper 
headline was enough to convince them that trouble 
was impending. Whose head it would fall on was a 
matter of conjecture. As the door to the private 
office closed the clerks ventured questioning glances 
at each other. But before one could have counted 
ten, the buzzer began to shriek. Evidently Sandy's 
care that Fanning should see the headline, had borne 
fruit. 

Before the clerk, whose duty it was to answer the 
summons, could get to his feet, the private office 
opened and Fanning burst forth. 

"When I ring that buzzer, it means I want some- 
thing," he fairly shouted. 

"Yes sir . . . " 

"Why don't you answer it then?" Fanning went 
on, his voice breaking with anger. 

"I was ..." began the clerk. 

"Don't argue," Fanning cut him short. "See 
that?" and he shoved the offending Harmonian at 
the poor clerk's face, as if to further impress its 
ofFensiveness upon his vision. He couldn't very well 
help seeing it, under the circumstances, and began 
to stammer some incoherent reply as if he himself 
had been guilty of some indiscretion. 

"Don't stand there gibbering. Get the Harmonian 
office on the 'phone for me. I want to talk to that 
idiot of an editor. I'll let him know whose business 
he is interfering with." 

"Yes sir." 
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"At once/' and the angry mill master strode into 
his private office, and banged the door after him. 

If the new editor and owner of the Evening 
Harmonian had expected some comment on his 
front-page-spread of the mill workers* mass meet- 
ing, he was far from being disappointed. He had 
recently purchased the paper and announced that it 
would thereafter be published under a policy of 
fearless independence. This being his first experi- 
ence in a town large enough to support a daily, 
he had yet to learn just what "Fearless Indepen- 
dence" meant. So, when he was called on the 
'phone and told that Peter Fanning wanted to speak 
to him, he was prepared to take a firm stand in his 
own defense. What he wasn't prepared for, how- 
ever, was the flood of vituperation that greeted 
him. After vainly trying to make sense of the mass 
of connected and disconnected epithets that floated 
bewilderingly over the 'phone, he finally got an op- 
portunity to inquire what it was all about. 

"There's matter enough . . . what do you mean 
by publishing that libelous article about industrial 
strife in my mills?" Fanning shouted at the top of 
his voice. 

"I'm sorry if the article has displeased you?" he 
replied, "but it was a matter of news." 

"News? . . . News nothing! . . . Don't you 
think that I have trouble enough keeping these 
mills running without some hair-brained editor like 
you egging the men on?" 

"We're not hair-brained, Mr. Fanning, and we're 
not 'egging' your men on. We simply reported the 
meeting as would any other hpnest newspaper," 
the editor hotly retorted. 
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"Honest newspaper? • • . Bah! There isn't any 
such thing." 

"Well, perhaps there hasn't been one here in the 
past, but there will be one here from now on." And 
Fanning heard the click of the receiver as the editor 
hung up. The editor's victory, however, was short 
lived. Had he heard another 'phone conversation 
a little later, he would have realized that "indepen- 
dence" and finance are inseparably connected in 
this work-a-day world of ours. 

As soon as his temper had cooled sufficiently to 
permit him to talk calmly, Fanning put in a hurry- 
up call for Joshua Manyard, at the bank. 

"I wish you would send for that new editor of the 
Harmonian, and impress upon him that if he wants 
to continue in business here he will have to keep 
all reference to the mills out of that damned sheet 
of his. Have the bank use its influence with some 
of the chief advertisers and, if necessary, tighten 
up on the credit he uses to get his paper ... all 
right . . . much obliged, Joshua." 

Fanning smiled broadly when he hung up the 
receiver for his word was law at the bank now, 
even as the bank's word was law in the business 
matters of the town. He figured, and not without 
reason, that it wouldn't be many days before the 
"independent" policy of the Evening Harmonian 
would change. 

But Peter Fanning knew, too, that shutting down 
on newspaper comment would not solve the pending 
employment problem. Of course it would help to 
hold things in check, but something concrete had to 
be done. 

"If I only had a man who could manage work- 
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men as well as old Sandy does machines, I would 
be fixed all right/' he mused aloud, and then an idea 
came. 

"Call John McPherson, the head of the engineer- 
ing department,'* he ordered the boy who answered 
the summons. When John arrived, a few minutes 
later, he found the mill owner impatiently walking 
the floor. 

"Come in, John, and sit down. I want to have a 
talk with you. I understand that you are pretty 
well liked by the men, and this has suggested to 
me that you might be the right man to take charge 
of the employment problems of the mills. Here," 
thrusting a copy of the evening paper into his 
hands, "read that heading. What do you know 
about that matter?" 

"Very little, sir, except that the news article is 
true. There appears to be a great deal of dissatis- 
faction among the men." 

Fanning scowled. 

"Do you know what is causing it?" 

"Fairly well. The men's wages have not kept 
pace with their increasing living expense." 

"Well, this agitation must stop and I look to you 
to assist me in putting an end to it. If persisted in 
it will cost me money, and I don't purpose having 
my business interfered with by a few disgruntled 
agitators." 

John realized that he was being called upon to 
take sides against his former comrades. If he had 
had any doubts as to how he would behave when 
the time came, as he had known it would come, he 
found now with a sense of joy that his doubt in 
himself had been groundless. He hoped, however, 
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that the righteous demands of the men might yet 
be met in a conciliatory spirit, and with the hope 
that the mill owner could be made to see that the 
movement was a general one, he said : 

"The dissatisfaction is general, sir, and not con- 
fined to a few men, as you appear to believe." 

"Then that is all the more reason that an end 
must be put to it. You have a certain influence 
with the men; go to them and impress upon them 
that I will not permit it." 

"Mere argument will not satisfy them, sir, nor 
can you hope to stifle their convictions by threats 
or subterfuge." 

"They will not dare to run counter to my will," 
Fanning replied hotly. 

"Necessity knows no law, sir. Their wages are in- 
sufiicient to enable them to keep up a decent stand- 
ard ^of living. Perhaps if you were to voluntarily 
give them an increase, it might ..." 

"Nonsense !" Fanning angrily smote the desk with 
his clenched fist. "I will not be browbeaten by men 
who have no investment in my mills." 

"That is where the men differ with you. They 
believe their labor to be just as essential as your 
capital. While they do not go so far as to demand 
a portion of the profits, — to which, however, they 
believe they are rightfully entitled — ^they do demand, 
and will be satisfied with nothing less than fair- 
treatment." 

"And pray, just what do they consider 'fair 
treatment'?" 

'•Well, first, they want enough money to insure 
them being able to keep up an American standard 
of living; secondly, they want eight hours to con- 
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stitute a day's work, and they also feel they should 
have some form of recognition as an organization 
of labor, as opposed to your body as an organiza- 
tion of capital.!' 

"Well, they'll want ... do you hear? They'll 
want!" His voice rose in impotent anger. "Their 
hours and their wages are determined by me. And 
as for this organization thing, well, if I ever catch 
any union delegates mussing around my mills, I'll 
give 'em a hot bath in the steam vat, and you can 
tell them that with my compliments. In the mean- 
time I shall expect you to report to me the names of 
the ring leaders, and I'll discharge them." 

"I'm afraid you don't understand me, sir. I am 
not a spy, nor do I intend to become one. You alone 
have made the condition, and you alone will have 
to remedy it." 

"Hello ! Have you, too, joined the agitators ?" 

"There is but one agitator out there among the 
men, and that is grim necessity." 

Then you mean that you won't . . . ?" 

1 mean simply, that this is a matter that should 
be settled only between you and the men. If you 
persist in being hard yourself, you should not expect 
them to be elastic." 

"By heaven, McPherson, I gave employment to 
your father that permitted him to educate you, and 
now you . • . " 

"You gave my father nothing, sir. What little 
he got he worked double time for, and worked hard. 
Furthermore, I earned the money, myself, to get 
what education I have. Had my father got what 
he earned he would be occupying your desk, and you 
would be taking orders instead of giving them." 
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Fanning sprang to his feet, speechless with rage. 
Then the hot blood rose from his throat, and surged 
up over his face like a wave. He made an impulsive 
step forward and raised his iist, as if he would strike 
John down . . . then he felt a small, gloved hand 
on his arm. Unable to account for its presence, he 
turned, amazed and bewildered, to look into the 
frankly reproachful eyes of his daughter. So intent 
had the two men been, they had not heard the 
office door open, nor had they seen Mary Fanning 
step quietly into the room. 

"Please, father," she said, "I came to see you, 
and • • • " 

For a moment Peter Fanning stood dumbfounded, 
then, with a supreme eflFort, he managed to recover 
his poise. The hard lines of his mouth relaxed, and 
a calculating shadow of a smile swept over his livid 
lips. The shock of being caught by Mary in an un- 
dignified position humbled his overweening imper- 
iousness. He wondered how much she had heard. 
Through a narrow slit in his eyes he slowly ap- 
praised John. This was the boy who had dared to 
publicly kiss his daughter, the day the troops had left 
for the front. The incident was still fresh in his 
memory. He recalled how he had excused it as be- 
ing the result of war hysteria. Even then he had 
known the explanation was not strictly true, and 
now he knew it more than ever for there was an 
indefinite something in their strained, embarrassed 
attitude toward each other that presaged a deeper 
feeling than that engendered by mere impulsive 
excitation. In his retrospection, fragments of their 
youth came to further tantalize him. He recalled 
the half-forgotten promise he had once made to 
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John. The memory disturbed him, and he searched 
for something with which to eflfectually dissipate 
any dependence the boy might still place in it. In- 
censed at his own inability to dispose of the situa- 
tion in a profitable manner, and in an ill-concealed 
effort to humiliate the boy in the eyes of the girl, 
he said with a smile that was more than half sneer : 
"So, the soldier who went away to fight as a 
patriot, has returned to fight as a radical. You are 
ill requiting the promise of your youth." 

It was more a statement than an accusation, and 
it left John at the disadvantage of being unable to 
make a direct reply. Nor could he explain the hot, 
untempered words, which he now knew she must 
have heard. He, too, remembered the half-troth of 
their youth, but he had long since denied his right 
to take advantage of it. With the coming of the 
changed condition in their respective lives, he had 
resolutely put the hope of her out of his mind. At 
least he thought he had. But now he realized, 
more than ever, that he had only made himself 
believe what his heart in fact refused to accept. 

Had he been in the wrong, he might have re- 
trieved himself by an honest admission. But this 
he would not admit. In an effort more to explain 
his presence in the office, than to reply to Fanning's 
thrust, he said simply : 

"I did not come here to discuss or criticize your 
business or your methods, — I was sent for. Nor 
were the personalities that followed of my making." 

"But you did mistake the liberty I gave you for 
license to reprimand me, and to this you added gross 
ingratitude. I believed that I had the right to 
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expect some degree of loyalty from you, but in 
this, too, I have found myself mistaken." 

"Loyalty to you?" John repeated the words re- 
miniscently. "I can recall nothing that you have 
ever done for me, or for mine, that I should feel 
called upon to bend my knee in humble deference 
or devotion to you. I do recall however," he went 
on, forgetting Mary's presence for the moment, 
"that you illy-repaid my confidence in you." If the 
look of surprise that passed over Fanning's face 
was the result of his inability to grasp John's mean- 
ing, John did not leave him long in doubt. "You 
may remember your parting words to me, when I 
left for over-seas : 'Make your first stop at the shop, 
you'll find your old job ready and waiting for you.* 
You know best how well you kept your word." 

"Your old job was waiting, but when you came 
dragging a lot of ordinary . . . ** 

"Stop ! Don't you dare say it ! You helped to put 
the uniform upon those men's backs, no matter 
what I may personally think about the war, or what 
it was fought for, I won't let you say one word 
against them or the uniform they wore." 

"You have put a wrong construction upon my 
words. No one can question my loyalty." 

"I do not question your words, but I do question 
your acts most seriously. Loyalty in your estima- 
tion means that a man must subjugate his honest 
convictions to your insatiable thirst for profits." 

"Your army experience," young man, has not 
taught you ..." 

"My army experience," replied John, "has taught 
me many things not the least of which is that I, 
in common with others, went blindly to the sacrifice 
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in order that you and your money-mad confreres 
might roll up untold millions under the specious 
plea of patriotic exigency. Oh, I know/' he said, 
determined, since the mill master had thrown down 
the challenge, to say what was on his mind^ "for 
I have the proof. Look at that 1" he smothered out 
the crumpled government document which had 
reposed forgotten in his pocket since the day Jen- 
nings had flaunted it in front of his fellows, and then 
angrily thrown it away. "That is the evidence of 
the price I and others paid for oui* sacrifices. No 
wonder the president said that in the event of an- 
other war, the* profits of the rich should be con- 
scripted as well as the bodies of the poor." 

"That paper , . . where did you get it V 

"There is no mystery about it. It's infamous his- 
tory is known as Senate Document 259." 

Fanning's eflFort to belittle John had boomeranged. 

Resentfully vindictive even though he was, he still 
had sense enough to realize that a prolongation of 
the interview was not only subversive of his dignity 
but inimical to his purpose. His dignity had suffered 
a severe blow, and he lacked a weapon with which 
to defend it. The thought of discharging John came 
to his mind, but as the words rose to his lips, his 
secretary opened the door and announced : 

"Mr. Frederick Wharton, of Doubleday, Shore and 
Company, has arrived from the east, sir, and is 
waiting for you." 

'•Very well. Show him in,** Fanning said, in- 
wardly glad of the interruption, since it presented 
a method of terminating a conference that had not 
redounded to his credit. Turning to John, with a 
show of magnanimity, he said, "As for you, Mc- 
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Pherson, an opportunity will be given you to recant 
this recalcitrant attitude of yours. If you expect 
to remain in the position you occupy you will have 
to conform yourself to the policy which I lay down. 
That is all. You may go." 

"Very well, sir/' he replied. Picking up his hat 
and bowing to Mary, he started for the door. 

Perhaps it was the name, Doubleday, Shore and 
Company, that aroused in John a feeling of resent- 
ment, as it might in anyone who knew that unscrup- 
ulous corporation's history, or it might simply have 
been the insolent searching stare with which its 
well-groomed representative ogled Mary Fanning, 
but whatever it was it prompted the two men to 
stop, — one on his way out of the office, and the 
other on his way in, — ^and momentarily measure each 
other. John felt instinctively that whatever Whar- 
ton's connection with the mills might be, the dapper 
easterner and he were not destined to be friends. 

As Frederick Wharton shook hands with Fanning, 
he cast an inquiring glance in the direction of John 
who had just passed into the outer office. 

"A young man in whom I was once interested," 
Fanning explained. "He has developed some radical 
ideas, and we have been endeavoring to set him 
straight." 

Wharton laid his hat and cane on the desk, and 
leisurely began taking off his gloves. 

Mary had moved nearer the door, and was lost in 
thought, — cudgeling her brains to find some way to 
heal the breach between her father and the young 
engineer who had been her school-time friend. 

Fanning placed a chair for his guest, whirled his 
own around into place and sat down. Wharton 
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carefully laid his gloves on the edge of his hat, but 
in response to Tanning's motion to sit down, he 
raised his brows and nodded in the direction of 
Mary as if to say, "Pardon me, but there is a lady 
standing/' The mill owner immediately rose to his 
feet. If the dapper easterner had an introduction 
in mind, however, he was due for a disappointment, 
for Mary, oblivious to the by-play that was going 
on behind her, had evidently reached the conclusion 
for which she had been searching and being too pre- 
occupied to remember anything else, took up her 
parasol, much to the discomfiture of Mr. Frederick 
Wharton, and quickly passed out of the office and 
down the side hall in the direction which John had 
taken. 

"My daughter," explained Fanning, with ill con- 
cealed pride. 

"I imagined as much. A most refreshingly beau- 
tiful girl. Would you say that she took after her 
father?" 

"Well, hardly," he laughed. "I am afraid Mary 
and her mother have all the beauty in the family. 
You must dine with us tonight, and meet them." 

"I shall be delighted," he responded, with a linger- 
ing look at the door through which the "family** 
had passed. 

Frederick Wharton was not what could be called 
a "lady's man," but there was something about the 
fresh wholesomeness of Mary that accentuated her 
beauty and gave her character, a distinctiveness that 
set her apart from the hot-house variety which he 
knew so well. That the substitute was acceptable 
he was quite willing to affirm. 

In appearance Wharton was a man verging on 
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forty, dark, of good height^ with easy engaging 
manner and, by virtue of his confidential relation- 
ship with the great eastern financial house, the doors 
of most homes with marriageable daughters were 
open to him. He had remained a bachelor, how- 
ever, for he had heretofore been more interested in 
financial problems than in domestic ones. The 
business which had brought him to New Harmony 
was of considerable importance ; so much so in fact 
that he had come prepared for a stay. But as he sat 
down to face the mill owner, he felt at a disadvan- 
tage. The ability to close his mind to all matters 
save the business in hand had seemingly abandoned 
him, preferring instead, to go wool-gathering with 
a bewilderingly winsome young lady who, he felt 
resentfully, had deliberately evaded and disdained 
him. 



CHAPTER XVn 

When John passed out of the office and down the 
back hall, he was in a quandry as to what would be 
best for him to do. As he reached the door leading 
to the mill-yard he stopped, leaned up against the 
casement, and pondered. To remain in his present 
position, under the circumstances, was repugnant, if 
not impossible. To resign meant, however, that but 
two roads lay open before him. One was to leave 
New Hjarmony and associate himself with some 
eastern engineering firm where his ability would 
readily insure him recognition and advancement in 
his chosen profession, and the other was to resign 
and pick of such employment as the restrictions of 
New Harmony provided. To adopt the first plan 
would safeguard his future, and enable him, through 
the influence of a new environment, to forget the 
love affair of his youth. But he felt that while 
such a decision would simplify the problem, in so 
far as he was himself concerned, it would be tanta* 
mount to deserting a cause to which he had come 
to feel himself morally bound. It was the recog- 
nition and acknowledgement of this moral responsi- 
bility, which he felt he owned to a great number of 
the workers who had come to depend upon him, 
that assisted him in arriving at a quick decision. 
He would resign and remain, in New Harmony. 
And not only would he resign and remain in New 
Harmony, — ^he would dedicate himself to the organi- 
zation of the workers, and the correcting of the evil 
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conditions which surrounded them. He determined 
to hand in his resignation at once, to take effect 
at the end of a required two weeks' notice. He 
knew the decision entailed tireless effort and sacri- 
fice, but now that it was definitely determined upon 
he faced the future with the confidence of a new 
convert. As he started back to his work he was 
aroused from his reverie by someone calling his 
name, and turned to find Mary Fanning coming down 
the hall. 

"John," she said anxiously, as he stopped for her 
to catch up with him, ''I must know what is at the 
bottom of all this discord. You . . . you were 
• . . quarreling with my father . . . about what ?" 
There was a tinge of unconscious accusation in her 
voice. 

"It was about the men." He shifted uneasily. 
'He believed that I should undertake to quell this 
growing unrest." 

"Unrest? . . . Over what?" 

'Wages, hours, and . . . other things." An ex- 
planation to her seemed to him so out of place that 
he found it difficult to explain to her in terms which 
she would understand. 

"But what gave rise to it ?" 

"Fear." 

'Tear? Fm afraid I ... I don't understand." 

He looked frankly at her. It might be the lasf 
time she might care to stop and speak to him, and 
he resolved to tell her the truth as he saw it. 

"The men are afraid, on the one hand, that they 
will lose their jobs, and on the other hand, that they 
cannot meet their living expenses with the meager 
wages which they are now receiving. They don't 
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want trouble. They want the assurance of some- 
thing stable. The situation presents a problem upon 
which your father and I differ." 

**Don't you think that he knows what is best?" 

"For himself, yes — ^but not for the men." He 
knew, intuitively that the answer was insufficient. 
It didn't explain the situation. He felt, too, the 
social wall which the Fanning prosperity had built 
up between them and he hesitated at confidences, 
the reception of which he was very much in doubt 
about. Finally Mary spoke, and there was a pathetic 
little quirk to her lips as she said : 

"I fear that your experience overseas has indeed 
changed you." 

He felt a great desire to unbosom himself, but 
the words wouldn't come. 

"It has," he replied with an effort. "That experi- 
ence was the great beginning for me." 

"liow so?" 

"Well, in the first place, I left here an enthusiast 
for things which I had been taught from infancy to 
revere. I am afraid, however," he continued with a 
perceptible touch of pathos in his voice, "that all my 
reverence has been dissipated." 

"You surely don't mean that you are no longer 
a patriot?" There was anxiety in her voice, even 
though she tried to hide it. 

"No, I am still that, — but a patriot with a broader 
perspective, a deeper patriotism, if I may so call it." 

"I don't understand." 

"I don't know whether I can make my meaning 
plain. It is not a thing that one can readily put 
into words. When I went away I had but one 
"'^^ught. The war meant a very definite something 
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to me, a something that nothing, seemingly, could 
dislodge. Had I remained in Harmony I should have 
retained the illusion. As it is, I went away, — ^and 
lost it/' In an effort to make himself clear and, at 
the same time, to fix in his own mind the changed 
ideals with which experience had charged him, he 
continued, "As a boy I was instilled with very defin- 
ite ideals. Law and order and Americanism were 
names to conjure with, pedistalled, as they were, as 
monuments of righteousness and probity for an im- 
pressionable and unsuspecting youth to feed upon. 
But now, when I come to look back, what a mockery 
men have made of them all ! Returning from a war, 
supposedly fought for Democracy, I find that my 
own government is no longer the expression of a 
free people but, instead, the studied dictation of a 
privileged few. Law and Order, once towering sym- 
bols of a righteous pronouncement, now bows in 
shame to the intolerance of a reactionary minority. 
Americanism, the inspiration of a people whose 
sheltering shores once beckoned to the oppressed of 
all nations, has been palmerized and burelsonized 
into an undemocratized formula that would shame 
the decency of a savage. And war ! What a loathe- 
some, unheroic shrine it has come to be. Instead of 
a call to the defense of Right and Humanity, it 
has become the commercialized weapon of financial 
pirates whose jnoney-mad ambassadors lustily intone 
their paeans to petroleum, in an effort to drown 
the cries of their victims." 

"But democracy, John, — ^that surely was worth 
fighting for?" 

"That was what carried me off my feet. There 
are few of us who would not gladly return to the 
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mud-soaked, stinking trenches and die for it, — if 
it could be bought so cheaply. But wars are not 
fought for democracy. They are fought for markets 
and commercial advantage. When a nation pro- 
duces more than its inhabitants can absorb, they 
send the surplus to other nations' markets and their 
battleships follow the cargoes. When the enterprises 
of a nation branch out too far and interfere with 
the commerce of another nation, war inevitably 
follows. When I look back now I wonder how I 
could have been so blind as to believe that justice 
could be purchased by bullets and blood. Democracy 
is an ideal, if you will, and neither ideas nor ideals 
can be erected or sustained by force. The system 
that believes so is doomed. It is subscribing to an 
age that is past. If further proof is needed one 
has only to contemplate the result of this mad in- 
human convulsion that has torn nations up by the 
roots, and scattered their starving millions in a 
ferment of suffering and hate that has no counter- 
part in history." 

"But America, — ^no matter what may truthfully 
be said of Europe, — ^America is still the same lovable 
land of freedom and equal opportunity." The light 
of the devotee shone in the girl's eyes, and suffused 
her fair face. 

"America is a land of subtle contradictions, made 
so by a coterie of unconscionable selfish men whose 
lust for power prompts them to commit crimes, in 
the guise of patriotism, that are without a name?" 

"Do you mean to say that here in America there 
is no such thing as 'equal opportunity'?" 

"Of course there is," he replied, a tinge of sarcasm 
creeping into his voice. "There's always an oppor- 
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tunity to work, if* you can get it, — ^and an opportun- 
ity to starve, if you can't. Anything the common 
people get today, they get only because the finan- 
cial interests choose to give it to them, and when 
they take it, they take it on the other fellow's terms. 
It doesn't sit good, does it? Away back in my 
mother's garden, some years ago, I offered you a 
book to read. It was The New Freedom,' by Wood- 
row Wilson. You had your finger on a page. Did 
you read it?" 

"I think I did . . . but I don't recall what it said. 
... I don't think I was very much interested . . . then." 

"No, I don't think you were, and more's the pity. 
Had you been so, you would have known that the 
America of today, and the equal opportunity of 
today, is not the America or the equal opportunity 
of fifty years ago. We are basking today in the 
shadow of the past. Equal opportunity passed with 
the hand-loom, the ox cart and the tallow candle. 
The machinery that might have brought a blessing 
to mankind has fallen under the evil manipulation 
of a few men, who have tuned it to their own selfish 
advantage. Men no longer own their own tools, but 
work on machines that belong to others. Their 
bosses are corporations, presided over by gentlemen 
who neither know the men who work for them, nor 
care to know them. These huge corporations, in 
turn, are controlled by a small circle of banks until 
today we have the spectacle, in a supposedly free 
country, of three financial groups absolutely con- 
trolling the destiny of the nation. How can Ameri- 
ca be free when she is enslaved industrially ? How 
can individual initiative carve out its own destiny 
when industrial and commercial opportunity has 
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been scuttled and submerged by the monopolies, — 
those legalized octopuses whose tenacles grope out 
into every groove of endeavor and who, by their cor- 
respondingly unfair control and restriction of bank 
credit, to all save the favored few, stifle every hope 
of honest competition and independence. Abraham 
Lincoln once said that no nation could survive half- 
slave and half-free. The problem of '61 is the same 
problem of today, with this diflFerence : the slave of 
ante-bellum days was black, while slaves of today 
are both white and black. A new economic society 
has sprung up that requires a new set of adjust- 
ments. If we would save the children of America 
from becoming the dependents of corporations, we 
must insist upon a national program of general ad- 
vantage, instead of a sectional program of special 
privilege.*' 

"What you have been saying to me seems un^ 
believable. Have we no laws?" 

"Yes, but law does not in itself guarantee justice. 
Justice is a principle and our laws are so designed 
that they defeat it. Moreover, our law is based 
upon a premise that no longer exists. Before it 
can be useful to the present generation it must meet 
the conditions under which we are now living." 

"But if the present laws were good enough for 
our forefathers, why aren't they good enough for 
us?*' 

"Because we have progressed beyond the age of 
our forefathers. This is a new era, politically, in- 
dustrially and socially. Our grandfathers were satis- 
fied with the ox-cart and the prairie-schooner; we 
are satisfied with nothing less than the puUman and 
the airplane. They thought the tallow-candle was 
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a convenience; we look upon it as an abomination, 
and have replaced it with the incandescent. No one 
would think of returning to the old conditions. Why 
should we cling to the old laws which have outlived 
their usefulness?" 

"But, John," Mary protested, "if the law pro- 
tected in the past, why shouldn't it protect now?" 

"Because the thing it was intended to protect then 
doesn't exist now, and the condition that does exist 
now was not foreseen and was therefore not pro- 
vided for then. In a word, the fathers did not fore- 
see, nor could they have been expected to foresee, 
the great industrial change that has taken place 
in the last decade, — a change so great that it is a 
constant source of wonderment even to the present 
generation. This change has divided the people into 
two classes, those who have and those who have 
not. One of our Supreme Court jurists aptly said 
that the prime purpose of the law is the protection 
of property. Since two per cent of the people own 
sixty per cent of the national wealth, and virtually 
control thirty per cent of the balance, it is obvious 
that the law is for the sole protection of the two 
per cent, for the very good reason that the other 
ninety-eight per cent have nothing to protect. 
Therefore, as at present constituted, our law is a 
protection for one class — ^the class who have — and 
no protection for the great mass of the people. In 
other words, the property of a corporation is of 
more concern than human life." 

"Oh, John, how can you say that?*' the girl ex- 
postulated. 

"I say it because it is true. If your father's men 
should threaten the destruction of the mills — mind 
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you, I say threaten, not destroy — ^the Governor 
would rush troops in here instantly to shoot them 
down. Property is sacred. Human life is not." 

"But wouldn't they be interfering with someone 
else's rights by an attempt to interfere with another 
man's property? And shouldn't such an interfer- 
ence be summarily dealt with?" 

'*I have no objection to the protection of anyone's 
rights. What I object to is that the rights of one 
group of the people are protected with gun and 
sword, if need be, and the rights of the other, and 
larger group, are completely ignored. For instance, 
one side is shot down if it interferes with the prop- 
erty rights of the other side, but who ever heard of 
an employer being shot down or even remotely pun- 
ished, for interfering with the life and happiness of 
the workers? Then again, if employees shut down 
on their work the employer gets an injunction, and 
the employees are enjoined from interfering with 
the employer's profits. But did you ever hear of a 
court enjoining an employer from shutting down 
and interfering with his employees' right to food 
and shelter? And which is more important, profits 
or life? The fact that industry may shut down at 
its own sweet will is perfectly legitimate under 
our archaic laws. The law is not interested in 
whether men, women and children starve. The 
Sermon on the Mount has no meaning for Capi- 
talist Law. It's inspiration is found only in the 
Book of the Profits. Only property is sacred, and 
life is valued only in proportion as it contributes 
to it. This explains why over three million chil- 
dren die each year from malnutrition in this, the 
richest country in the world. Children are not 
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property, like a horse or a cow. Of course, anyone 
is entitled to protect his property, but he should be 
morally entitled to the property he wants to pro- 
tect. Just because a man has a legal right does not 
prove that he has a moral one. As a matter of 
fact nothing should be sustained legally that cannot 
be sustained morally." 

"Is it not true that a great deal of suffering is 
brought about by strikes?*' 

"Of course it is." 

"Then why do men strike, knowing this?" 

"Why do men go to court to attempt to right a 
wrong, even though they know that the law's pro- 
crastination and evasion may deny them that right? 
It is because they feel that they have rights which 
must be defended, no matter what the cost. As the 
law will not protect their families from the inhu- 
manity of greedy employers, it is the only recourse 
left to them. Whatever rights the workers have 
were secured only by struggle, suffering and sacri- 
fice. If they were to stop fighting every advant- 
age now gained would be lost. What, in your opin- 
ion, is a strike ?" 

"Well, I suppose a strike is when workmen re- 
fuse to work and shut industry down." 

"What do you call it when the employers refuse 
to work and shut industry down? Isn't that a 
strike, too? What difference is there? The princi- 
ple is the same. The only difference that I see is 
that one strikes to maintain or increase his profits, 
while the other strikes to seciu'e food and living 
conditions that will permit him to keep up his 
strength, so that he can go on producing for the 
force that is trying to destroy him. The worst of it 
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is that when a worker strikes he interferes only 
with dividends, but when an employer strikes he 
not only shuts off food^ shelter and clothing from 
his victims, but does the same atrocious things 
against innocent women and children. In other 
words, the workers may ht legally starved, since the 
law permits it to be done/' 

"But surely there are cases where the workers 
bring bad conditions down upon themselves, as, for 
instance, when they sabotage by destroying ma- 
chinery and loafing on the job/' 

"There is a lot of sophistry about sabotage. When 
a worker is guilty of it a g^eat hallabaloo is raised, 
because his action interferes with property — and 
any action that interferes with 'property' is illegal. 
But what difference is there between men who de- 
stroy machinery and loaf on the job, and the em- 
ployers who destroy human life and loaf on the 
job? Which is worse? Sabotage, scientifically de- 
fined, is 'a conscious withdrawal of efficiency/ 
When an employer closes his mills down he is with- 
drawing the efficiency of his industry from society. 
When a workman places a bolt in a log in order to 
break a saw he is, at best, interfering with prop- 
erty, but when a merchant dumps produce in the 
sewer in order to keep up prices he is interfering 
with human life." 

"But whenever industries are closed down, isn't 
it because the workmen demand more wages than 
the employers can pay ?" 

"This may happen in small industries, but not in 
the large ones. It is especially untrue in the case 
of the monopolies for the reason that they con- 
trol the price of their product and can pay what- 
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ever wage is just^ if they so desire. Industries are 
usually closed down in order to keep the supply of 
their product down, so the price can be kept up, or 
else to starve the workers into submission to wage 
cuts. Under the present capitalist system Product 
is made for sale and not for service. That is the 
great crime of so-called modern civilization. What- 
ever is necessary for the happiness and prosperity 
of the people, as a whole, should be owned by the 
people, and not by a few' self-seeking individuals, 
whose patriotism and usefulness to society is bound 
up inseparably with dollars and cents. 

"But is liiat not radicalism?" 

"No; it is just common sense. But there are a 
host of narrow-minded people, who so label it, in 
order to befuddle an unthinking public and put off 
the day of its awakening. But they won't succeed. 
The time is not far distant when an enlightened 
people will look back upon this silly profit-mad era 
very much as we now look back upon Feudalism 
and Serfdom." 

"Do you believe in the Russian program, John?" 

"I don't know enough about it to say. But I do 
believe in the principle that denies exploiters the 
privilege of enslaving men, women and children." 

"But you surely don't believe in the forceful way 
in which they have carried out their program." 

"Why not? The philosophy of force has been 
the resort of every revolution in the world's his- 
tory, not excepting our own. Why should it so sud- 
denly change? When two opposing forces meet 
they clash. Force has always been the favorite 
weapon of every Christian government. Why then 
blame the Russians for what America, Great 
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Britain, France and every other Christian nation 
has been guilty of since the world began?" 

''But you surely do not think that the Russian 
system of government is perfect, do you?" 

"No ; and neither do the Russians themselves. If 
hundreds of years of advanced capitalist rule has 
not attained perfection, why be so unreasonable as 
to expect it to be accomplished, ipso facto, in three 
years by the Bolsheviki? As a matter of fact, all 
radical departures from the regular and ordinary 
are belittled or defiled. . The new is never sought, 
and when oflEered is accepted only under compulsion. 
The rut is easy to follow. The new open road re- 
quires adventure and we fear for our souls, or, 
more properly, our pocketbooks." 

"But they »ay that they force people to work." 

"That is an error, for they do nothing of the 
kind. They simply say, *^f you expect us to share 
the nation's food supply with you then you must 
do your share of the nation's work.' But even if 
they did force men to work that is better than 
forcing men out of work, and then leaving them and 
their families to suffer and starve. As a matter of 
fact, during the war America had a law that com- 
pelled every man to 'Work or fight!' We found it 
necessary, so why should we become indignant when 
the Russians do the same thing?" 

"But if all you have been telling me about the 
insufficiency of our own laws is true, why is it that 
our Congress does not change the law to conform 
to present conditions?" 

"Because our politics are so constituted that the 
average Congressman finds it imposible to follow 
the dictates of his own conscience. Our administra- 
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tion of government is born largely of secret under- 
standings between the financial groups, on the one 
hand, and the professional politicians who do their 
biddings, on the other. Thus is formed what Wood- 
row Wilson so aptly termed The Invisible Govern- 
ment'." 

"I repeat, it is unbelievable. I feel that if what 
you say is true, that one of the two great political 
parties would make a campaign issue of such repre- 
hensible conditions, and ride to victory upon the 
eternal gratitude of a grateful people." 

"The two great parties, as you call them, are 
equally culpable. An impartial investigation would 
show that they are both tarred with the same brush. 
I can well understand that all that I have been say- 
ing to you appears incredible, but it is the insolence 
and magnitude of the thing that makes it so. And 
this explains, probably, why the American people 
have not torn it up by the roots long ago. But 
these are the facts. No amount of sophistry can 
efface them. Only some great act of emancipation 
can restore the sacred traditions of America, and 
so disrupt the unholy financial and industrial alli- 
ances which are throttling the happiness and jeop- 
arding the liberty of the people. We no longer 
have free speech and the privilege of peaceable 
assembly. A new construction has been put upon 
freedom in order to restrict discussion. The guilty 
fear the righteous anger of an aroused people. 
Liberty is 'liberty' only when it conducts itself 
according to the narrow formula of an inflexible 
dogmatism. When it violates the formula of the 
class that arbitrarily sets itself up as the masters 
of America, it is called 'license' and promptly 
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repressed with policemen's clubs and soldiers' 
bayonets. To speak the truth means to be 
called a radical, a bolshevik, a disloyalist. To criti- 
cize is heresy; to condemn is blasphemy. It is a 
poor way to meet truth, but it works. As a matter 
of fact. Liberty means that one may remain out of 
jail only providing that he is gifted with an atro- 
phied brain and a spineless opinion. Free speech 
means a fumigated expurgated edition of fawning 
subserviency to a Prussianized censorship, while 
peaceable assembly is possible only to gatherings 
distinguished for their patriotic lip service, and 
ridiculously funny swashbuckling swivel-chair 
chargers. And the Pursuit of Happiness? Oh, 
pshaw ! There isn't any such thing. It is a pursuit 
of money and power, and the devil takes the hind- 
most. Happiness is a luxury. All that the poor 
have left is the 'pursuit.'" 

"War has been unkind to you, John." 

"It has always been unkind to the mob. But it 
has opened my eyes and made me a better man — 
even a better patriot. No man is a good citizen who 
denies a right or condones a wrong. The real patriot 
is he who recognizes faults and tries to eliminate 
them. From now on I shall fight, my limbs unshak- 
led by the chains of illusion, my eyes unhindered 
by the blinding bandage of a flag and my brain un- 
seared by the branding iron of an un-American in- 
tolerence." 

The five o'clock whistle blew. Mary walked over 
to the door, leaned wearily against the casement and 
watched the long lines of men as they poured into 
the mills for the night shift. 

It is part of human nature to cling to an idol, and 
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Mary struggled to retain her faith. The convictions 
born of a sheltered life were still strong within her. 
To her the revelations of John were unintelligible. 
Her inexperience and environment had conspired 
against the acceptance of a viewpoint so revoltingly 
contrary to her sense of American fair play. Her 
mind, moreover, was not so keen on the problems 
which he had presented as to obscure the man. She 
had always had, however, a great admiration for 
his studiousness in the old school days, and the sin- 
cerity with which he applied himself. But those 
days were gone and with them, too, the easy com- 
radery that had distinguished their friendship. As 
she looked at him now she saw that the awkward- 
ness of the raw recruit had given way to a sureness 
of manner that was bulwarked by a pair of strong 
straight shoulders, and a resolute set of jaws that 
betokened confidence and strength. The boy of her 
dreams had become a man. 

"I am sorry that you and father have quarreled," 
she finally managed to say. 

"Well, I just guess it had to be," he replied, as if 
he had reconciled himself to the situation. "We 
don't see alike. He is interested — in profits, and I 
am interested in — humanity." He didn't see any 
need of evading the issue. 

"But father has assured me that the men get a 
living wage." 

"What sort of a living? Go down into the squalid 
homes of the laborers and semi-skilled men and 
judge for yourself. But even if what your father 
said was true, why should human beings have to 
struggle and suffer for just a living' wage? What 
sort of a civilization is this that confines hundreds 
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of millions of people to a bare living, while it gives 
to a privileged few a super-abundance of wealth and 
luxury which they cannot use ? These workers who 
do the drudgery of the world are not animals. They 
are clearly entitled to more than mere food to eat 
and a place to sleep. When all one has to look for- 
ward to is food, clothing and shelter, life is a sorry 
thing indeed." 

"Father says that it is the men's own fault if 
they remain in the poorly paid class." 

"It sure is," he observed, a tinge of sarcasm in 
his voice ; "if they are fools enough to stand for it." 
"But you have advanced, and if you can do it why 
cannot other men do it?" 

"I had advantages which the average man does 
not have. It is pure sophistry to say that every man 
is equal in the sense that they may all rise to what- 
ever station in life they endeavor to attain. Ninety- 
five per cent of the people have no choice. Even 
in the fairest of fields but very few can hope to 
reach even a moderate success. The great mass of 
the people must be content with the knowledge that 
they must do the world's drudgery under the pres- 
ent economic system. It is this knowlege that 
deadens, stultifies and disheartens. It fills our jails 
with criminals, our asylums with delinquents, our 
poor houses with derelicts, and our slums with hu- 
man driftwood. Another injustice of the present 
system is the manner of effecting labor turnover 
which permits crafty employers to glut the labor 
market at any point they desire. The result is 
that the distress of the wage-earners is taken ad- 
vantage of by unscrupulous men. The methods em- 
ployed are a disgrace to our so-called civilization. 
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One day of church-going and six days of hell is a 
poor profession of Christianity/' 

"But can father afford to give his men more 
wages? He says he is losing money compared to 
last year." 

"It may be true that his profits are not as large 
as they were — ^that was not to be expected — ^but he 
is still far above the border line. If anyone should 
make sacrifices he should be the first. In his case 
it is simply a matter of less profit; in the case of 
the workers it is a matter of life itself." 

"Then you have definitely decided to align your- 
self against him in this matter?" 

"I am sorry " 

"I am sure father is doing all he can. It is im- 

' posible for me to think that he is doing less. You 

must remember, too, that opposition to him means 

opposition to me also. I shall stand by him always." 

"There is a social gulf between us anyway," he 
replied, with a tinge of hopelessness in his voice. 
"To compromise my conception of right and wrong 
would not bridge it — nor should you ask me to 
earn your good will at such a price." 

The girl looked down, as if contemplating some 
reply. Then, realizing the futility of further words 
she bowed curtly to him, with the air of one who 
had been greatly offended, and silently walked away. 

A great desire rose in John's heart to call her 
back, for he knew now more than ever just how 
much she meant to him. For the moment it seemed 
to him as if all that was worth while was going out 
of his life, but the moment passed and left him un- 
sullied. He knew, at last, that the time for compro- 
mise had passed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The Fanning Mills was one of those mushroom- 
like growths which had sprung up in the manufac- 
turing world through the unlimited demand for war 
supplies and an abundant credit which had made 
possible extensive and economical purchases of raw 
material. 

During the war little attention had been paid to 
the new concerns by the big combines that ordi- 
narily controlled the basic industries. But now that 
the stress and pressing demand was over it was 
found that many of them had effected a change in 
their manufacturing to a peace-time basis and had 
grown so prosperous as to seriously challenge the 
supremacy of the favored monopolies. The great 
filiancial interests had, therefore, with their custo- 
mary tactics, set about to either repress or absorb 
them. 

At about the time that Peter Fanning had beg^un 
to feel the first pressure of the combine's claws, 
Frederick Wharton, trusted emfssary of one of 
America's most powerful and unscrupulous groups, 
had appeared from the east with an offer to pur- 
chase a controlling interest in the plant. But Fan- 
ning had felt the thrill of doing big things. He had 
brought the mills up to their present expanse from 
a modest village machine shop, and he resented any 
interference that threatened his possession. And so 
Wharton, on his former visit, had found an unsur- 
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mountable obstacle which no amount of persuasion 
upon his part had been able to overcome. He had 
managed, however, to ingratiate himself somewhat 
in Fanning's confidence, and though he had suffered 
temporary defeat he was far from being dismayed. 
Fanning soon found it increasingly difficult imme- 
diately after, however, to get raw material deliv- 
eries on time. For one reason or another, ship- 
ments were delayed. Railways became lax in pro- 
viding him with cars, and a thousand and one other 
annoyances cropped up to harrass him. Gradually 
he came to realize the pernicious influence of "big 
business." Strenuous efforts upon the part of his ca- 
pable selling force had enabled him to escape many 
of the pitfalls prepared for him, but he feared a 
price-cutting war, which he knew was imminent. 
It was, therefore, with mingled feelings of appre- 
hension and distrust, that he received the announce- 
ment that the combine's emissary had again called 
to confer with him. After Wharton had comfort- 
ably seated himself, and Fanning saw that his vis- 
itor was in no hurry to approach the subject, the im- 
patient mill owner opened the conversation by ask- 
ing, with an effort at indifference: 

"Well, Mr. Wharton, what brings you back? Go- 
ing to make me another offer for the mills ?" 

"And if I did?" 

"You already know my answer." 

'Well, I am sorry, for I think you are making 
a mistake. You have nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by remaining outside the circle." 

"Possibly. These mills, however, are my chil- 
dren. I started very modestly, and have watched 
them come into the world, one by one, with a feel- 
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ing that is hard to communicate to one who ap- 
raises them only as so much brick and concrete. 
To disassociate myself with them now would be as 
unthinkable for me as it would be to disassociate 
myself from my family." 

*T can well understand how you feel," the other 
replied suavely. "However you would undoubtedly 
have been placed at the head of one of our allied 
industries, so that your position would have been 
very much the same." 

"Not exactly. Here I am lord of all I survey — a 
big toad in a little puddle ; but a big toad just the 
same. As a member of the trust I would have re- 
versed my position, for I would have become, per- 
sonally, a little toad in a very big puddle, much too 
big for me. Why cannot we enter into some work- 
ing arrangement that will accomplish the same ob- 
ject?" 

"To be fank with you, that is what brings me to 
New Harmony. I had hoped that you might yet de- 
cide to come in with us, but since you are still ad- 
verse to it I am commissioned to say that our peo- 
ple are willing to enter into a working arrangement 
providing you will give us assurity that the condi- 
tions will be fulfilled." 

"What have you in mind?" Fanning asked, warily. 

"What inducements are you prepared to offer pro- 
viding we undertake to absorb your entire output 
for, say, a considerable period?" 

'What inducements would you demand?" 

'Nothing that you would not be willing to grant, 
I assure you. We would necessarily have to have 
an exclusive marketing contract based upon an 
agreed upon volume, and we would require, too, that 
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you confiBe yourself to the manufacture of stated 
products. We want exclusive control of distribu- 
tion for the obvious reason that we would have to 
have control of the selling price." 

"Well, there is no objection that I can see to 
that." 

"And we would want you to confine your activity 
to the manufacture of stated articles, so that we 
would be in a position to control the competitive 
supply of these same articles in the open market. 
For instance, we would want you to provide plows, 
discs and harrows, and would immediately curtail 
our own manufacture of these articles in order to 
keep the market — ah — ^healthy and sound." 

"Would you agree not to 'cut-price* on my prod- 
uct?" 

"That is something we couldn't do for the reason 
that it might be found necessary in order to discour- 
age irresponsible competition. But we do not re- 
sort to price cutting except under extraordinary 
conditions." 

"Yes, I understand" Fanning observed, fully cog- 
nizant of the steam-roller methods of the combine. 
"Such an arrangement would, however, eliminate 
my own sales force, and effectually put me out of 
touch with the market." 

"Of course not," Wharton hastened to assure 
him, scenting an obstinacy that might defeat his 
well-laid plans. "No manufacturer loses contact 
with a market so long as his goods are distributed. 
This plan would, in fact, put you in touch with more 
selling agencies and prove a help rather than a 
hindrance in the future." 
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"I am not so sure about that. What prices are you 
prepared to offer, f. o. b. New Harmony?" 

"Suppose you ask your chief accountant for a 
statement of your selling and manufacturing over- 
head, and in the meantime we can agree on tentative 
figures which you can reconcile later with the fig- 
ures provided by your accounting department. Here 
is a schedule which I have made out based upon 
a cost-plus system. Look it over." 

For an hour the two men discussed prices, dis- 
counts, deliveries and the myriad other things that 
are concerned in a business transaction of the kind. 
After they had reached an agreement Wharton 
turned to Fanning and said: 

"There is just one other point which I failed to 
mention. The condition under which a product is 
made has, of course, a great deal to do with its 
quality and serviceableness. In order to protect 
our agencies against defectiveness in the product 
supplied from your mills I shall ask you to agree 
to a clause in the agreement which will give our 
people the right to say in what manner, and under 
what conditions, the product in question is to be 
made. Nothing specific is required. A general 
clause, in fact, will be sufficient." 

"I don't just see the necessity," Fanning cau- 
tiously replied; "but I have no objection if the spirit 
of the clause is protection against poor workman- 
ship." 

"That is the only purpose," Wharton hastened to 
assure him. 

When they finally left the office each wore a smile 
of satisfaction. Wharton doubly so, for he 
looked forward to again meeting the engaging 
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daughter of the mill owner. An invitation to dine 
at the Fanning home was therefore pleasurably an- 
ticipated. Peter Fanning, too, was pleased. He 
felt that he had escaped an unpleasant business 
complication, but, had he been gifted with fore- 
sight, he might have viewed with apprehension the 
portent that was even then casting its shadow be- 
fore. 



CHAPTER XIX 

When Mary reached home, still much disturbed 
by her conversation with the young engineer, she 
was met by an agitated mother. The problem 
that disturbed her was, however, of a wholly differ- 
ent nature. 

"Mary, I am in a quandary,'* she said. "Is it 
proper for the hostess to see one guest to the door 
while another is still in the room, or should she 
simply rise and go through the formalities there?" 
Mrs. Fanning was seriously concerned. To be guilty 
of a faux pas, and especially in view of her present 
social station, would have been unbearable. 

"I don't know, mother," Mary replied abstract- 
edly. 

"You are entirely too careless about such mat- 
ters," the mother observed in a reproving manner. 
"Get me Count Hartie's book on social etiquette, 
and we will look it up together." 

One glance at her mother's anxious face assured 
Mary that the problem was of such importance to 
her that she would not rest content until it was defi- 
nitely and satisfactorily answered, so, with a ges- 
ture of half-hearted acquiescence, she crossed over 
to the long row of bookcases that lined one side of 
the room. As her eyes ran along the rows of vol- 
umes they were suddenly arrested by the title, "The 
New Freedom." Where had she heard that name 
before? She took the book down and began turn- 
ing its pages. 

146' 
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"What keeps you, Mary? Can't you find it?" 
came the impatient voice of her mother. 

Mary started, then hastily searched for and fin- 
ally found the desired volume. 

"There, mother," she said.; "you read it and tell 
me about it later. I have found something I want 
to look over." Strolling over to a window-scat she 
sat down to look more carefully through the book 
which, through some quirk of the past, had attracted 
and held her attention. A familiar sentence, "The 
truth is, we are all caught in a great economic sys- 
tem that is heartless," caught her eye. and she be- 
gan to read. Perhaps it was the book itself, or per- 
haps it was the association of the past, which it re- 
called, but whatever it was when Peter Fanning ar- 
rived with his guest, Mary neither heard or saw. 

"This is Mr. Wharton, mother, of whom you have 
often heard me speak," her husband said, by way 
of introduction. Mrs. Fanning instantly forgot 
Count Hartie and his effusion on etiquette. The 
prospect of forming eastern social connections was 
not displeasing and then, of course, there was Mary 
for whom the mother entertained ambitions. 

"You must meet our daughter," she beamed, 
looking furtively toward the nook where Mary sat 
absorbed in her book. "Mary," she called in her 
most affable voice, "Come, dear, and meet Mr. 
Wharton." 

The girl started as if awakened from a dream, 
and then realizing there was a stranger present, 
came forward with a smiling apology, but still 
holding her book. Wharton acknowlec^ed the in- 
troduction that followed in his usual suave and 
courtly manner. 
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"Ah," he said nodding to the book which Mary 
still held in her hand. "I see you are interested in 
political and industrial problems." 

"Oh, no, not at all,' 'the mother hastened to say. 
fp Mrs. Fanning such subjects were both sordid 
and vulgar. Noting the illustrious name of the 
author she added, with a sigh of relief : "Mary is a 
great admirer of our dear President." 

Wharton's eyes narrowed as he looked from the 
mother to the girl. He wondered if the mother's 
appraisement was right, and if it was he who was 
mistaken in the sense of depth which he seemed to 
find behind those quiet, thoughtful eyes. 

"We should all be interested in what such a great 
man has to say," he replied with a slight inflection 
in his voice that belied his sincerity. "Do you find 
his observatons interesting. Miss Fanning?*' 

"Yes," she said unhesitatingly, "but I am afraid I 
also find them perplexing." Mrs. Fanning discreetly 
drew her husband away^^ 

"What is it that bothers you?" 

Mary took a seat and motioned for Wharton to do 
the same. Then opening the book where her finger 
still marked a page she read : 

" 'American industry is not free because the laws 
of the country do not prevent the strong from 
crushing the weak.' Shouldn't something be done to 
protect men when they haven't enough strength 
or ingenuity to protect their own interests?" She 
looked up at her guest qui^zzically. It was evident 
from his manner that he didn't relish her viewpoint 
but, for the moment, his ordinarily quick wit seemed 
unable to provide a plausible argument with which 
to attack it. 
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''Economists are inclined to be rather prim and 
dogmatic old ladies/' he smiled lamely, and 
shrugged his shoulders with feigned indifference. 

''But if such an unequitable condition exists it 
should be remedied, should it not?" Mary queried 
persistently. 

"I am not sufficiently familiar with the premises 
laid down by the author which have led up to his 
statement — so that I am not in a position to get 
his viewpoint." 

"Well, here is a statement that supplies what 
you require/' she said with a twinkle in her eye 
that escaped him. Turning back a few pages she 
searched for a moment and then began to read : 

" 'Some of the biggest men in the United States, 
in the fields of commerce and manufacturing, are 
afraid of somebody, are afraid of something. 
They know that there is a power somewhere so 
organized, so subtle, so pervasive, that they had 
better not speak above their breath when they 
speak in condemnation of it. . . . They know 
that America is not a place of which it can be said, 
as it used to be, that a man may choose his own 
calling and pusue it just as far as his ability en- 
ables him to pursue it, because to-day, if he enters 
certain fields there are organizations that will see 
to it that the ground is cut from under him and 
the markets shut against him. For if he begins to 
sell to certain retail dealers, to any retail dealers, 
the monopoly will refuse to sell those dealers, and 
those dealers, afraid, will not buy the new man's 



wares/ ** 



As Mary finished the quotation Wharton's eyes 
narrowed and a scowl spread over his face much as 
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if the words of the writer had been directed against 
him personally. In his heart he knew the statement 
was true, but he searched for words with which to 
refute it. He also knew that economic premises 
authoritatively vouched for by a president of the 
United States plus a charming but persistent young 
lady who had already shown him that she would not 
be satisfied with evasive half-truths, was both a rare 
and difficult combination to effectively combat. So 
in sheer defence, and with the assumed air of a 
grown man explaining something to a child, he said 
indifferently : 

"Business is inexorable. If the weak fail to get 
their share, it is not the fault of the strong." 

"But is it not the fault of the strong if they use 
unfair methods to crush their weaker brothers?" 

"If the methods appear harsh they appear so only 
to those who misunderstand or resist the system un- 
der which we live. When one plays a g^me, one has 
to play it according to the rules in vogue," he coun- 
tered 

"But wouldn't you feel that the rules were un- 
just if you happened to be one of the victims of the 
present order?" 

"Not if my philosophy remained as it is." 

"Your philosophy is the result of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances — an experience and assured position 
enjoyed only by a few — is it not? If things were 
reversed, would it not change your philosophy? 
In other words, if you were reduced to the necessity 
of earning a bare living, which is the common lot 
of mankind, wouldn't your present viewpoint 
change,' too?" 
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"Well — ^possibly; but I cannot conceive of it. If I 
was weak I would try to escape the limitations of 
the mob." 

"Just so/' Mary smiled. "You would try to es- 
cape because the conditions would be repugnant to 
you. If you succeeded you would exult, but if you 
failed you would decry the order that denied you 
the right to be happy. I am afraid that it is true 
that there are too many odds against happiness for a 
great many to attain it. Up until to-day I believed 
that happiness and prosperity were a state of mind, 
but I am slowly coming to the viewpoint that it is 
an economic problem. The struggle is too uneven." 

"It is unavoidably part of the system under which 
we live." 

"Is that a confession, Mr. Wharton, that our pres- 
ent scheme of things is cruel?" she asked naively. 

"Oh, no — ^no ! What I mean is, that it is the best 
we have been able to devise," he hastened to say, 
but with an uncomfortable feeling that his own 
words were being somehow turned against him. 

"But you do admit it is not perfect?" 

"Perfection is an illusive quality," he smiled non- 
committingly. 

"Is justice just as illusive, Mr. Wharton?" He 
fidgeted uneasily. "I am told that over three mil- 
lion little children die each year in this country for 
lack of nutrition. There is nothing illusive about 
this because it is substantiated by government statis- 
tics. Such a. condition is appalling, is it not?" 

"It is unfortunate, undoubtedly, but the survival 
of the fittest is a law that none of us can change." 

"Why not ? And is it really true that it is only 
the fit who survive?" 
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'That is the law, as I understand it/' 

''It seems to me I recall a debate upon that sub- 
ject If I remember correctly, it was contended by 
one of the parties that the reverse was true; that 
big, splendid specimens of virile manhood, consigned 
by accident of birth to long years of grinding toil, 
break and succumb, while the frail, anemic speci- 
mens, by reason of their chance selection of wealthy 
parents, are coddled and pampered and su£Fered to 



survive/' 



€(^ 



1 am not a sociologist nor a statistician. Miss 
Fanning" he hastened to say ; "I am just like many 
another of the thousands of business men in this 
country. My business is business, and I attend 
strictly to that. The concern of men like your father 
and myself is to make ourselves capable — ^and suc- 
cessful." 

"And the system suits you?" 

"Perfectly." 

"By what standard do you measure success ? By 
the attainment of wealth, position and power?" 

"I should say that that is the normal man's usual 
objective." 

"Out of one hundred and ten millions of people, 
how many, in your opinion, given equal opportunity 
and initiative, can be reasonably assured a success 
based upon your formula?" 

"A great many." 

"Fifty mUlion?" 

"Oh, hardly. One million would be nearer the 
number. Of these a great many are dying each 
year, and their places have to be filled. New op- 
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portunities are therefore constantly offering them- 
selves." 

''In a population of one hundred and ten millions 
then, according to your own statement only one in 
every hundred has a fighting chance for success, 
while the other ninety-nine are born into turmoil 
and disappointment. That would seem to dispose of 
the sophistry that every man's success depends 
upon himself, would it not?" 

"Ahem ! I would require time to study the situa- 
tion " 

"Well if ninety-nine people out of every himdred 
are foredoomed to failure, is that not a reprehen- 
sible condition for a Christian nation? And don't 
you think that the Christian spirit should be invoked 
to change it so that it would more truly represent 
the hopes and aspirations of the great mass of the 
people ? I am asking your opinion because I know 
very little about the economic situation myself. Un- 
fortunately I have spent my time along other lines. 
To-day I have had several shocks and, to be frank 
with you, some of your explanations have seemed 
to verify the contentions of the other side." 

"There is a vast difference between theory and 
practice. Ideals are not always workable. We are 
bound to have dissenters and unrest." 

"But is it not just possible that this unrest, of 
which you speak, is born of the hopelessness of the 
ninety and nine ? I am beginning to understand why 
the thinking members of the unfortunate majority 
are inclined to be dissatisfied with a system that re- 
wards so few, and forgets and punishes so many. 
There are so fe.w shoes to be filled, Mr. Wharton, 
and so very, very many to fill them." 
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"No better or more equitable plan has yet been 
found. To most intelligent people our present 
scheme of things is quite acceptable." 

"We have an intelligent young economist at the 
mills who holds contrary views." 

"You mean the young man who left the office just 
as I came in?" he asked, watching her out of the 
corner of his eye. 

"Yes." 

"Who is he?" 

"One of the engineers . . . and ... a sort of old 
school friend." Mary's hesitancy prompted Wharton 
to look sharply at her. He remembered Peter Fan- 
ning referring to John as a young man in whom he 
was once interested, and he wondered whether the 
interest of the father or daughter was the greatest. 

"Well, I don't know what ideas the young man 
has, and I am at a loss to know how he would 
change things. The work of the world must be 
done. I am more curious to know your own 
opinion." 

"I am afraid that I don't know enough about the 
subject to venture an opinion. I do think, how- 
ever, that my idea of a successful man is not one 
who simply amasses wealth. If I were a man I 
would feel I was successful only in proportion as 
I was doing something for humanity. I am also 
inclined to think," she added, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, "that the system that puts money above hu- 
manity needs lots of fixing." 

At that moment dinner was announced and, with 
a feeling of relief, Wharton rose to his feet, glad 
of the opportunity to escape a discussion which he 
felt had taken him beyond his depth. 



CHAPTER XX 

The next day was Sunday, and John, as was his 
habit, tucked a book up under his arm and strolled 
out to the little park that nestled on the edge of the 
town. Locating a shady spot under a favorite tree 
he braced his back against its friendly trunk, opened 
his book, and was soon lost in the allurement of its 
pages. 

The sound of hoof-beats on a nearby bridle-path 
aroused him and, looking up, he saw Mary Fanning 
approaching. Recalling his last meeting with her 
he was surprised to see her draw rein and dis- 
mount, and come toward him. He sprang to his 
feet to meet her. 

"I thought that I would stop and see if you are 
still an irreconcilable?" she said in her usual frank 
and friendly manner. 

"Nothing has happened to alter my mind*' he re- 
plied with an answering smile. He hesitated to tell 
her that he had sent his resignation to her father. 
Mary looked at him quizzically and then, pulling 
her skirts about her, she sat down as if there was 
something she desired to discuss with him. 

"I stopped to tell you that I am reading Wood- 
row Wilson's The New Freedom/' she said finally. 

"And you like it?" John asked eagerly. 

"I find a great deal in it that perplexes me." 

"Possibly that is because you still cling to the su- 
perstition that the present order of things is unim- 
peachable." 

155 
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"Perhaps your ideas are too new for me." 

"Criticism of the wage system is not new. Fifty 
years ago Abraham Lincoln flayed it unmercifully. 
They are putting men in jail to-day for saying a 

great deal less. For instance " he opened the 

book that lay in his lap and read aloud : 'Men should 
be partners and share in proportion to the work 
they do.' That is what Lincoln thought, and that 
is the sum and substance of the idea which you 
think is too new and too perplexing to understand." 

"Why cannot the idea be carried out under the 
present wage system?'* 



"Because the wage system consists of certain men 
buying the labor of their fellow men at a figure that 
•permits them to sell the product of the latter back 
to them at a higher price. The difference between 
what they pay and what they receive is called profit, 
which is one of our civilized terms for legalized rob- 
bery. The suffering and denial which it forces upon 
the masses is only a part of the great harm that 
results, for it takes the promotion and leadership 
of industry out of the realm of efficiency, where 
it belongs, and places it in the hands of the 
schemers and exploiters. Industrial activity,^ upon 
which the people depend for life and sustenance, 
should be controlled by them and not operated for 
the sole benefit of a few self-seeking, money-mad 
individuals. The ability to buy cheaply and sell dearly 
is a quality in a man that can benefit no one but 
himself, and yet to-day it is the one asset that a man 
must have to obtain control of an industrial enter- 
prise." 
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"Do you mean that efficiency is not promoted by 
our present system?" 

''Real efficiency, no. For example, take the case 
of a railroad. Its object, supposedly, is to get the 
necessities of life from the place where they are 
produced to the people who consume them, in the 
quickest and most economical manner. But because 
these arteries of distribution are run for profit, in- 
stead of national service, their true purpose is per- 
verted. Then again, no man would stand a chance 
of holding the presidency of a transportation line if 
he saw to it that the road's employees were paid a 
wage sufficient not only to enable them to maintain 
their physical bodies, so as to get the maximum 
ability out of them, but also to give them the feel- 
ing that the interest of the road was their interest, 
and thereby put the push of their minds behind their 
efforts. It goes without saying, such a road could 
carry more freight and deliver it faster and cheaper, 
and be more just to its employees and the public, 
than a railway that puts service and humanity aside 
for mere profits. But that kind of policy is not 
wanted under our wage system because it would 
use up all the profits of the road in paying the men 
just wages, and providing the people with efficient 
economical service — there would be nothing left for 
the exploiters. The railroad would not then be 
making a profit off the public and its employees for 
the benefit of a few parasites; it would be buying 
labor and service and selling it back at the same 
price. That would ordinarily be a virtue but under 
the capitalist wage system it would be impossible of 
accomplishmen;t. 
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"But is it not true that this is the only way our 
business structure can be sustained?" 

"Certainly not. The business of running our city 
streets is not conducted that way. For that matter 
most progressive cities have already divorced pri- 
vate profit from public service. Some not only op- 
erate their own water, light, power and garbage 
plants, but several actually own and operate their 
own street car lines, wharves and warehouses. And 
why not? If the people have brains enough to op- 
erate their own streets and sewerage systems, why 
can't they, and why shouldn't they, also own other 
life sustaining industries?" 

"But it does seem to me that the men who organ- 
ized and built the great railroad systems of this 
country did a great work, even if they did do it for 
profit," Mary insisted. 

"That is because you have never read the true his- 
tory of America's railroads. About the only organ- 
izing the railway promoters ever did was to organ- 
ize schemes to influence and corrupt legislative tools 
into voting them cash bonuses and huge land grants, 
which far outstripped the total cost of building the 
roads. The American people, through their public 
administrators, really paid many times over for most 
of the railroads in this country. The promoters 
didn't create anything, they simply took advantage 
of a situation created for them. The railways are 
but one of the basic industries, yet the story is prac- 
tically the same in all. Our economic system pro- 
motes but one kind of efficiency and but one kind of 
brains, the kind that is skilled in devising methods 
for taking by force or artifice that which the wage 
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earners of the nation are working night and day to 
produce. It naturally follows that this kind of a 
one-sided arrangement is going to play itself out 
some day. It will not even take understanding to 
cause those who do the work to rebel, when matters 
reach the point where they are not allowed enough 
of the results of one day's toil to buy the bread that 
will give them the strength with which to begin the 
next. They will then have to stop, no matter how 
cleverly worked out is the scheme by which they 
are duped." 

John suddenly realized that he had been speaking 
rather forcefully, but to his surprise Mary had not 
only listened attentively, but had taken no oflfence. 

"I wish I could see it and understand it as you 
do," she said with a sigh. 

"The evidence is easily had. All one has to do is 
to open one's eyes and read." 

"We get most of the magazines and two New 
York dailies and Sundays, and I have never seen any 
of the things you speak of in any of them." 

"I am well aware of it ; but there is nothing very 
extraordinary in that, for the reason that the pub- 
lic press is largely controlled by the financial 
groups, and you could hardly expect them to print 
the truth about themselves. If you want the facts 
you will have to go to the labor papers and the lib- 
eral national weeklies. There is a little radical book 
shop uptown. Ask the clerk to make you out a list. 
Don't let the professional liars keep you in the dark, 
Mary. Use your own brains." 

"But, John, why is it, if this system is so hopeless 
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and unjust for so many, that the people keep on 
meekly supporting it?" 

"The explanation lies in the apathy of the people 
who are slow to arouse, and in the false promises 
of equal opportunity which the system holds out 
to its victims. As it is, the poor dupes hang onto 
their waning faith by blaming their luck, and then 
proceed to get up an hour earlier, not to fight the 
system, but to turn the tables on some one else and 
so even the score. Thus the victims perpetuate the 
fraud by passing the swindle along." 

A car drew up to the curbing and stopped. Look- 
ing up they saw Frederick Wharton descending 
from his roadster. As he approached John rose to 
his feet, uncertain as to what attitude he should 
assume toward this new confidant of the Fanning's. 

"I was on my way to call at your home and I 
thought ..." Wharton began, ignoring. John's 
presence. Mary checked him by turning to her 
companion and saying: 

Pardon me, Mr. Wharton, but this is John . . . Mr. 
McPherson." Wharton noted Mary's embarrassed 
slip of the tongue, and a shade of annoyance passed 
over his face. He turned his head and curtly ac- 
knowledged the one-sided introduction, but took no 
notice of John's outstretched hand. Turning back 
to Mary he said : 

"I was about to say that I stopped to see if I 
couldn't give you a lift in my car." 

"I am mounted," she said simply. 

**Well, that needn't make any diflFerence,'* he re- 
plied airily. "Can you not send your horse home 
with . . . with ..." He hesitated as if not knowing 
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whether to refer to John as a gentleman or a serv- 
ant. John's indignation flashed, but before he could 
speak Mary replied coldly : ' 

''I hesitate to ask Mr. McPherson, for I am sure 
that he is not in the habit of taking care of other 
people's horses. Furthermore, I allow no one to 
ride Peggy." 

Mary turned toward her mare to mount, and John 
followed. Wharton stood undecided for a moment, 
then his veneer of courtesy fell away from him and 
with a shrug of his shoulders, he stalked toward his 
car, leaving John to assist Mary in mounting. John 
sprang forward and offered his hand. With a gra- 
cious smile she placed her dainty foot in his prof- 
fered palm, and sprang into the saddle. Wharton,, 
indignant at his own lack of courtesy, jammed in 
his clutch and the machine leaped away with an 
open muffler that set Peggy's ears alert. 

"Can't we continue our talk sometime later?" she 
asked, as she drew up her reins. "I confess I am 
becoming very much interested." She looked off up 
the road in the direction the roadster had disap- 
peared. John's eyes, too, followed the same course. 
He recalled the premonition that had moved him on 
his first meeting with the skilled financier, and the 
same instinctive feeling of dislike welled up within 
him. He felt as if some ominous, invisible force was 
casting its sinister shadow across their lives. 

"Well?" Mary said, recalling him from his wool- 
gathering. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon," he hastened to say,, but 
not without conscious confusion. "I shall be de- 
lighted. In the meantime, please accept this volume 
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of Lincoln's speeches. I am sure you will find a 
great deal in it that will both interest and enlighten 
you." Mary took the book and with a smiling good- 
bye, cantered off in the direction of home. 

When Mary reached home she was surprised to be 
taken to task by her mother for the incident in the 
park. 

"And from whom did you learn all this?" she 
asked. At first Mrs. Fanning was not inclined to 
divulge the source of her information, but finally 
she said: 

"Mr. Wharton said he found you in the park talk- 
ing economics with one whom I take to be John 
McPherson. Now, Mary, John McPherson belongs 
to a past you must forget. If you are really inter- 
ested in the subject of economics I am sure Mr. 
Wharton is far better equipped to explain it cor- 
rectly." 

"Very well, mother," she said with a reminiscient 
smile; "but J. am afraid Mr. Wharton has a great 
deal to learn even about such a simple thing as be- 
ing a gentleman. There, there, mother dear, don't 
worry about conventions," she said as she patted 
her cheek. "Mrs. Grundy should know enough to 
remain at home and not come forth to desecrate the 
Sabbath." And before her astonished mother could 
find voice Mary had run oflF to her room to delve 
into the book which John, at the last moment, had 
slipped into her hand. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Dissatisfaction among the mill hands increased. 
With the assurance of the new contracts Fanning 
had promised a slight increase in wages in the hope 
that it would serve to allay the trouble for the time. 
It did not, however, accomplish its purpose. With 
the promise of an increase in wages had come an 
actual increase in rents all through the workers' 
district. Nor was this all. Speculation in com- 
modities had raised the already abnormal cost of 
staple necessities by leaps and bounds. Sugar and 
coal had doubled in price, and the rumor of a wheat 
scarcity was sending flour higher and higher. Even 
under the new wage scale the workers were in a 
worse position than formerly. Protests against the 
meagemess of the new scale reached Fanning's ears 
before the day upon which it was to have been put 
into effect, and so, declaring the men were incapable 
of being satisfied, he Anally canceled even this small 
measure of relief. John's resignation, too, had an- 
gered him. The working understanding between fa- 
ther and son had been a great asset to him, and he 
resented the act as a deliberate interference with the 
efficiency of the mills. 

In the meantime John had busied himself quietly 
with the organization of the workers. He had had 
several conferences with a small and trusted group 
to whom he confided his plans. It had been agreed 
between them that nothing was to be done until 
John had definitely severed his connection with the 
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mills. The recinding of the promised wage-increase, 
however, threatened to bring matters prematurely 
to an issue, and he busied himself in an attempt to 
keep the men at work until he had secured a charter 
from a national labor organization, which would as- 
sure them the moral and financial support, without 
which their cause would fail. As he left his office 
at the close of the day he saw a group of workmen 
listening to an impromptu speaker who was har- 
ranguing them from an improvised platform which 
stood within ear shot of the main office. As he ap- 
proached them he heard his name called. 

"There's McPherson," someone cried, "let's ask 
him.'* 

"How about it, John ?" one of the group called to 
him, as he made his way to the platform. "Haven't 
we a right to more wages and better living condi- 
tions?" 

"Boys," he replied, "I know that your wages have 
not kept pace with your expenses, and there is no 
question but that you are not only in need of but 
entitled to a raise. But you will have to have a 
great deal more than the need of, or the right to a 
thing, before you will get it. You should decide 
upon a fair demand and then send a committee to 
lay your case before Fanning/' 

"We've been to see him and he laughed at us," 
Mike Jennings yelled from the crowd 

'That's because you're not organized and have no 
power to back up your demands. As a mob, you 
will get nothing. It is only as an organization that 
you can compel justice." 

"Aw, them's only words," Jennings pushed his 
way up close to John. 'What we want is something 
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to buy food with. We can't feed our kids on lan- 
guage." 

"No ; and you can't feed them on 'action/ either, 
unless you've got something behind it besides mob 
violence," John retorted. 

"Can't you do something to help us out, John?" 
Jimmy Todd yelled from the edge of the rapidly 
forming crowd. 

"I'll go and see Fanning if you want me to, and 
put the matter squarely up to him." 

"What good will that do?" sneered Jennings. 
"What we have got to do in the end is to use action, 
and we might as well begin now." 

"Not so fast, Mike," one of the older men said. 
"You have a. talk with him, John. We're holding 
a meeting to-night at Fagin's Hall." 

"All right, I'll be there, and I'll bring Fanning's 
reply.' 

"Good. Then we'll know where we're at." 

The crowd broke up, the men drifting away in 
animated conversation, full of hope that the coming 
conference would bring them relief in some form. 

John felt the same thrill of responsibility he had 
felt on that last night of the recruiting campaign, 
when he had been thrust forward to lead, but on 
such a wholly different issue. Had he chanced to 
look up at the private offices window his confidence 
would have been dampened. 



CHAPTER XXII 

When Mary Fanning that same afternoon paid 
one of her periodical visits to the office, she had 
found her father and Frederick Wharton standing 
at the window watching the conference of the men 
in the yard below. Wharton made way for her, and 
she reached the window in time to listen to the 
cheer with which the men received John's announce- 
ment that he would attempt to negotiate their dif- 
ferences with the mill owner. 

"Your friend seems to be quite proficient as an 
agitator," Wharton observed, a gleam of subtle sat- 
isfaction in his eyes. The insinuation was not lost 
on her. To her own indignation, however, she 
found she was angry at John. His ideals had made 
an appeal to her, but she could not reconcile them 
with the rough, excited, gesticulating mass of un- 
certain humanity that surrounded him whose sole 
philosophy seemed to be wages — and still more 
wages. What he had been saying, she, of course, 
did not know, but from the attitude of the crowd 
it was evident that it met with its approval. 

"I wouldn't tolerate that fellow around the plant 
another minute," Wharton said, addressing Fan- 
ning, though Mary knew that the remark was meant 
more for her than for her father. Before the mill 
owner could explain that John had already resigned, 
the office door opened and a clerk announced that 
the young engineer would like to speak to him. 

"Send him in," Fanning ordered. 
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A moment later John entered. He bad started 
straight for Fanning's desk, but when he saw Mary 
and Wharton standing at the window he stopped. 
Mary knew that Wharton was watching her. She 
knew, too, that John's hesitancy was due to Whar- 
ton's presence and hoped that the latter would ex- 
cuse himself. All hope of him doing so was dissi- 
pated, however, when he calmly moved over to Fan- 
ning's desk, and seated himself comfortably in one 
of the unoccupied chairs. It was evident to Mary 
that, whatever John's business with her father, the 
easterner had determined to become part of it. 

"Well, what can I do for you?" Fanning asked. 

"I came to see you in behalf of the men." 

**YovL have some suggestion to oflfer that will in- 
crease their efficiency?" Fanning's effort at railery 
brought a broad smile to Wharton's face. 

"Yes," John returned evenly, so evenly, in fact, 
that Wharton lost his smile and turned question- 
ingly toward him. "I think that what I am about 
to ask of you will mean more efficiency — ^if you have 
the vision to see it." 

"Well?" the mill owner queried, not entirely cer- 
tain of his ground, "I'm listening." 

"You don't need me to tell you, Mr. Fanning, that 
you cannot get your draft teams to do hard work on 
half-rations, poor shelter and with inhuman drivers. 
Nor should you expect your employees to prove ef- 
ficient under the same destro)ring conditions. In 
order to exact efficiency you must be prepared to 
provide efficiently. So I am here to ask you to 
give your employees the same consideration which 
you give your horses." 
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"My horses are my property, and I have a right 
to care for them as I please/' Fanning retorted 
hotly. , 

"Quite so," John said smilingly; *T)Ut you do see 
that they are carefully provided for just the same. 
In fact, you would discharge a man who neglected 
them. The reason is obvious. They are, as you 
say, property — ^they represent an investment. If one 
of them dies you face a loss. If a workman dies, 
you lose nothing. Probably that explains why you 
are more interested in horses than you are in men." 

"Horses don't wear silk shirts and squander their 
money ..." 

"No; but they do get good food, clean beds and 
are protected from the elements, which is more than 
you can say for your workmen." 

"It is not my place to manage the affairs of my 
men. Anyway, they have gotten too big an opinion 
of themselves during the last few years. They 
used to be content with an ordinary living, but now 
they demand electric lights and porcelain bathtubs. 
Their wives used to wear a hat a whole season and 
make it over for the next, but now they have to 
have a new one every month. These things cost 
money. Think it over, young man. The world can- 
not go on at this pace, and the sooner the people are 
brought to a realization of it the better. An empty 
dinner pail may be a hard teacher, but it is a good 
one." Fanning winked at Wharton. The easterner 
smiled and nodded his head in approval. 

**Whenever a workman indulges in one of your so- 
called luxuries," John replied, "he has to deny him- 
self some necessity in order to get it. Luxury with 
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him is an exception. With men like you it is a 
habit. In his case he pays dearly for it with the 
sweat of his brow. In your case, you pay nothing 
for it, since it is the workers who earn it for you. 
If no men would work for you you would have to 
roll up your own sleeves and earn your own lux- 
uries. Perhaps you would appreciate them more 
in that case. The day is not far distant perhaps 
when the workers of the world will awaken to the 
fact that they are the real producers of the world's 
wealth, and when that day comes there will be a 
reckoning." 

"Do you realize McPherson, that you are preach- 
ing revolution?" Fanning demanded in a voice that 
shook with indignation. 

"No ; and neither do you," John retorted. "If you 
can read such actions in jny words it is only be- 
cause your conscience is so guilty that you can 
readily imagine the justice of a violent retribution. 
Much as we desire a change, the most of us are 
willing to wait on an orderly evolutionary process. 
If revolution ever comes to this country it will be 
because short-sighted men like you have brought it 
about by ill considered interferences with the rights 
of others. Lincoln said that all the people can be 
fooled part of the time, but that they cannot be 
fooled all of the time. Evolution ordinarily works 
slowly, but when its process is interfered with by 
unconscionable forces it has a habit of working 
fast. • Whether the process of change is an orderly 
or a violent one will depend upon the forces that 
oppose it. However, I am here to discuss the pres- 
ent and not the future. Is there not some way by 
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which the men may be met halfway, so that we may 
have industrial peace ?" 

"If industrial peace cannot be assured except at 
the expense of my pocketbook, you are wasting 
your time," Fanning replied, and Wharton again 
nodded his head in approval. 

"Your sub-division corporation recently raised 
the rents on the workers' homes. How do you ex- 
pect them to pay this increase if they cannot get 
it out of their wages?" 

"The realty company is a separate corporation," 
Wharton interjected blandly. "If it raises rents 
that is no reason why Mr. Fanning should be 
obliged to meet the increase out of his payroll. He 
has already told you, furthermore, that he is not 
managing the affairs of his employees. If you really 
desire to do something for the men you should teach 
them to save their money. When they learn to 
spend less they will be able to have more." 

"That is a fine sophistical argument," John re- 
sponded ironically. "When the workers spend their 
money they are ridiculed, and when they hoard it 
they are damned. It is a fortunate thing for you 
manufacturers that the people do spend, for when 
they stop buying, you fellows will stop selling, and 
when you stop selling you'll stop manufacturing. It 
is indeed too bad that the workers are forced to 
spend all they earn for food, clothing and shelter. 
It is even too bad that they have to eat, for if they 
didn't have to eat they wouldn't have to work, and 
if they didn't have to work, you gentlemen would 
have to earn your own living." 
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John's thrust brought Wharton to his feet, white 
with offended dignity. 

"How dare you, sir!" he sputtered. "If this was 
my office I'd throw you into the street." 

"Oh, no, you wouldn't — for two reasons. In the 
first place, you haven't the courage, and, in the sec- 
ond, you're not man enough to do it. A barking dog 
never bites, and you bark entirely too much to make 
anyone stand in awe of you." 

For a moment it looked as if Wharton's rage 
would get the better of his discretion. He clenched 
his fists impulsively and stepped forward, but 
stopped suddenly, as if he sensed the skill and 
agility of the man he faced. Fanning had half risen 
from his chair when his confrere had sprung to his 
feet, but immediately settled back when Wharton 
showed unmistakable signs of retreat. For days 
Wharton had twitted him with timidity, an^ he was 
therefore not displeased with the fact that Whar- 
ton's braggadocio had been tested and found want- 
ing. 

The rustle of a woman's garments broke a silence 
that was fast becoming awkward. In the stress of 
the moment Mary's presence had been forgotten. In 
conscious embarrassment John turned to her and said : 

"I beg your pardon ... I forgot myself ... I seem 
particularly fortunate in arousing the ire of . . . this 
. . . gentleman." Then turning to Peter Fanning, "I 
came here, sir, with the hope that I might return to 
the men with some encouragement. I am deeply 
sorry that I am forced to go back empty handed. I 
had hoped to reach your conscience, if not your 
heart." 
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"This is no place to listen to the dictates of the 
heart. This is a strict matter of busines, and busi- 
ness knows no sentiment/' 

"Yes ; I am beginning to find that out. There is 
nothing human in it ; it is just a wolf whose maw is 
never satisfied and whose heart is never reached." 

John stopped and pondered. He realized the hope- 
less lane into which the discussion had wandered, 
and a determined light came into his eyes. The 
gauntlet had been thrown down, and there was no 
choice left for him but to pick it up. If the injus- 
tice from which the workers suffered could not be 
remedied except by a test of strength, then the test 
would have to be made. "I think I understand your 
attitude," he said to Fanning, and then, bowing to 
Mary, he turned to leave. As he reached the door 
Wharton drawled in his oiliest tone: 

"Oh ... I say . . . are you going to address your 
men at Fagin's Hall to-night?" 

"I told the men I would bring Mr. Fanning's an- 
swer, and I usually manage to keep my faith," he 
replied. 

Feeling the utter hopelessness of further words, 
he swung on his heel and left the office. As the door 
closed behind him he heard a ripple of derisive laugh- 
ter. As he listened a wave of angry resentment 
surged up in him, but a moment later he smiled. He 
knew that it was the man with the smile who won, 
and he also knew that it was a long lane that had 
no turning. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

The meeting that night at Fagin's Hall was more 
than a mere indignation gathering. Word had 
passed through the shops that a definite plan would 
be decided upon to force better conditions. It was 
even rumored that some mysterious force was at 
work in the men's behalf and that a definite mani- 
festation of this force would be visible at the meet- 
ing. This brought out the noisy element, while 
John's promise to intercede with Fanning had raised 
the hopes of those who wished to avoid trouble and 
they, too, turned out in the hope that a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty would be foimd. 

John received a noisy welcome when he arrived 
at the hall and made his way up the aisle through 
the pack of eager, gesticulating men. If one con- 
sidered only the foul atmosphere, further defiled by 
cheap tobacco fumes and punctuated by high- 
pitched, clamorous voices, he would hardly have de- 
scribed it as a desirable place to be in, but to John 
McPherson these were but minor details of a larger 
prospective. For within him had been awakened, 
by those hilarious guffaws that had reached his ears 
through the closed mill-office door, a new set of 
emotions that had crystallized his latent energy 
into action and left him impervious to petty incon- 
venience and discouragement. 

Accompanying John were two strangers. When 
he reached home, after his interview at the office, 
he had found the district organizers of the Federal 
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Union of Mill Workers awaiting him. Giving them 
a brief but graphic outline of the local situation, it 
had been decided to take advantage of the meeting 
to impress upon the workers the necessity of organ- 
ization. It was, therefore, with a hopeful heart that 
he came before the men to promise them relief, but 
from a source wholly different than the one expect- 
The realization that he brought a message of im- 
portance spread through the crowd as he stepped 
to the platform, and the chairman's gavel was hardly 
necessary to bring a hushed, expectant silence. 

"Boys," he began in a clear, ringing voice, *the 
good news which I had hoped to bring to you has 
not materialized. Whatever relief you get will have 
to come from some other source." 

A stir of dissatisfaction swept over the crowd. 
As John paused to note the effect of his words, Mike 
Jenings called out: 

"You ain't telling us nothin' new. We knew 
that." 

You may know that well enough" John replied ; 
but you don't seem to have anything with which 
to offset it. As a matter of fact, however, there is 
a remedy and that is one of the things which I want 
to explain to you to-night." 

"We don't want talk, and we don't want explana- 
tions. What we want is action." Jennings had 
jumped to his feet, ready to interrupt anything that 
smacked of words or theories. 

"Shut up, you bonehead !" someone called ; "Let's 
hear what he has to say." 

"Jennings is right," John responded, "we do need 
action; but first we shall have to make the needed 
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preparations for it. Our real need is the power to 
act. Without that power any action we might pre- 
cipitate would be worse than useless — it would be 
disastrous. The first thing to do is to find out 
where that power to act comes from, then how to 
harness and use it, and that is the thing which i 
want to explain to you to-night. We have the 
strength and power to operate this g^eat industry. 
It stands to reason then, that we should have the 
strength and power to say that it should be run with 
even-handed justice. And we have. But the 
strength and power that would permit us to do this 
is, at present, divided into a thousand and one cross- 
purposes, not one of which is strong enough, in it- 
self, to make the slightest effect on the parasitic 
force that is crushing and dispossesing us. This 
opposing force is strong and powerful because it is 
unified, and it manages to stay powerful because it 
keeps our strength and power under submission by 
keeping us divided and disorganized. 

"No one worker, or hundred workers, can in any 
way effect the productive power of the mills by in- 
dividually rebelling at the amount of work they are 
forced to do for the pay given them. If they do 
rebel, and stop work other men are ready to step 
into their places, not realizing that by doing so they 
are really tightening the chains that fetter them 
into industrial slavery. Human selfishness induces 
the average man to strive for himself, instead of 
for the welfare of the whole, with the result that 
the unorganized masses are forced to slave for the 
sole advantage of the organized few, that unseen 
and malevolent force that exacts all we make and 
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gives us nothing but guffaws in return. The sooner 
the workers forget their selfish ends and unite into 
one strong body, with the definite aim of bringing 
about better conditions for everybody, the sooner will 
the good things of life start coming our way and the 
guffaws start going the other. 

"Two weeks ago I handed in my resignation to 
take effect the coming Saturday, in order that 1 
might devote all my time to the organization of th'^ 
workers, and the elimination of the unjustifiable 
conditions under which you are now forced to labor. 
Since then I have been in daily communication with 
the district organizers of the Federal Union of Mill 
Workers. Two of their representatives are here to- 
night, and they have brought with them a charter 
for a local organization which a number of us ap- 
plied for some days ago. If you men want condi- 
tions remedied ;^ou have an opportunity to show 
your sincerity to-night. As individuals you can never 
hope to get relief, but as a compact organization 
you can compel decent consideration. Over one 
hundred of the leading mill workers have already 
joined. Sign your names on the application blanks 
now being passed to you. If you want action, this 
IS the way to get it." 

"Now you're shouting." Jennings was on his feet 
all enthusiasm. "I moves the chairman appoint a 
committee to accept applications." 

"Second the motion," came from a dozen parts of 
the hall, followed by prolonged cheering. 

The national organizers who accompanied John 
took charge, and John saw the enthusiasm which 
he had kindled flame into rapid and effective form. 
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A committee was soon selected, and within an hour 
the application of every man in the hall had been 
passed upon and accepted. The constitution and by- 
laws were read to the newly initiated members, 
and vociferously accepted by the excited crowd. A 
number of enthusiasts volunteered to secure the ap- 
plications of all the workers not personally present 
at the meeting. The provisional officers, named in 
the charter resigned and new officers were elected, 
John being unanimously selected as Secretary. But 
if John McPherson and his friends thought that the 
work of the evening had been completed they were 
doomed to disappointment, for it^ became suddenly 
apparent that the big struggle was still to come. 

"Now that we are organized, I votes that we de- 
mand our rights," Mike Jenings climbed to a chair 
and shouted to his fellows rather than to the chair- 
man. 

"Sure Mike!" "We can show him now!" "Come 
on, we've been buncoed long enough !" rose from all 
sides. John realized the danger of the enterprise 
being wrecked by premature action, and strove 
valiantly to establish order. 

"You men mustn't think that just because you 
have joined an organization that your ills can be 
immediately remedied. You must first be assured 
of a majority of the workers before you can make 
any demands." 

''We're sure of that now," Jennings retorted. 

"No, you're not!" shouted one of the organizers, 
who had succeeded in getting the floor ; "It's always 
the union man of a day's standing who wants to re- 
create the universe in an hour. Don't forget that 
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we have been striving along these lines for years, 
and we know what we are doing. Don't go off half- 
cocked, listen to a little advice that comes from real 
experience." Evidently he had faced impatience be- 
fore. 

"We've had enough advice. That's all we've had 
since we came back from the front. What we want 
is action, and we want it right now. What's the 
good of an organization if it won't function?" 

John and the other level-headed men back of the 
newly formed organization saw to their dismay that 
Jennings had the backing of the crowd. The men 
had been put oflF too long to brook further delay. 

"You must learn how to use your economic 
strength before you can hope to succeed," John 
argued. "Without a weapon to enforce your de- 
mands you will be helpless. The only weapon of 
the workers is the strike, and a strike at this time 
is impracticable, even should we get the consent of 
the national body. We are approaching the dull 
period, and Fanning would close down and starve 
you into submission if you threatened him now." 
John did not know of the new contracts which had 
come to Fanning through his recent deal with the 
implement trust. 

"He is starving us anyhow. We had better go 
down fighting like men than stand by like huddled 
sheep." Jenning's retort met with a burst of ap- 
proval, and John saw that he had lost control. In 
opposition to his advice a committee was appointed, 
with Jennings at its head, to draw up the grievances 
of the men and present them to Fanning the next 
day, accompanied by a strike ultimatum. 
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Thus John saw the child of his dreams leap pre- 
maturely from its cradle and sally forth to battle. 
As he walked home slowly in thoughtful medita- 
tion he began to realize that, under certain circum- 
stances, a brake was sometimes even more useful 
than a whip. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Filled with new-bom hope and importance the 
committee, Mike Jennings, Jimmy Todd and a young 
foreigner who let his difficulty with the American 
tongue in no way interfere with his enthusiasm for 
the common cause, strode into the general office of 
the Fanning Mills immediately after the noon 
whistle the next day. 

"We want to see the big boss," Jennings an- 
nounced to the guardian of the private office door. 

"On what business?" that functionary asked. 

"On the business of Local Union 969, Federal 
Union of Mill Workers," Jennings replied gruffly. 
His voice unconsciously rose as the clerk refused to 
be impressed. "Do you see that?" and he laid a 
printed sheet on the desk. It was a copy of the 
grievances of the workers together with a formally 
worded demand for their elimination. "Better put 
your specs on for fear it will hurt your eyes. We're 
no longer a bunch of helpless outcasts ; we now have 
an organization behind us that means business . . . 
and we're the committee that's been sent to deliver 
this to the main squeeze." 

The clerk glanced at the sheet which Jennings 
had emphasized with poundings of his fist, and his 
attitude changed perceptibly. 

"I will see if Mr. fanning cares to talk to you," 
and rising, he entered the private office, taking the 
paper with him. 

He found his chief busily engaged with Wharton. 
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"There is a committee of workmen in the office^ 
sir, who are asking for a conference with you." 

"You know my orders on such matters. Why do 
you interrupt me ?" 

"These men, sir, claim to represent some new 
labor organization of the men, and I thought it best 
to refer the matter to you." He laid the paper 
before Fanning, and discreetly stepped back. 

"A union !" Fanning exploded, as his eyes caught 
the preamble. The word evidently had a dire mean- 
ing to him. 

"I imagine so, sir." 

Fanning hesitated, and his eyes narrowed in 
shrewd calculation. He seemed about to let the 
balance swing in favor of giving the men an audience 
at least, when Wharton said : 

"Let me see it." Fanning handed the paper to 
him, and he glanced hurriedly through it. "This is 
a piece of immaculate impudence," he said finally, 
"and I would treat it as it deserves. The recog- 
nition of a union would prove very disastrous to you, 
and this is the time to take a stand against it." 
What danger is there in seeing the committee?" 
Our directors recognize the danger to the in- . 
dustry that a strong organization of the men can 
cause, and are therefore strongly opposed to any 
concern that does not operate on a strictly non- 
union basis. When you recognize a committee, you 
recognize the force that created it. If you desire 
to work harmoniously with our organization you 
must assume your share of the responsibility of op- 
posing the union labor movement. If we ever per- 
mit it to become solidly organized our present hold 
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on the industry of this country would be seriously 
jeapordized. The way to keep a weed from flower- 
ing is to nip it in the bud«" Fanning nodded his 
head in acquiescence. Wharton's advice had turned 
the balance against the men. 

"Tell them I shall neither see nor recognize any 
committee or organization.'* 

"Very well, sir," the clerk responded, and pro- 
ceeded to carry out his orders. 

Mike Jennings saw red when he received the mill 
master's curt reply. For a moment he was on the 
point of forcing his way into the inner sanctum. 
The half frightened clerk stood barring the way, and 
wondering what he could do to prevent the burly 
workman from putting this threat into effect. 

"He ought to be lynched," Jimmy Todd sputtered, 
more ready to use his tongue than his muscle. It 
looked as if trouble was imminent when the young 
foreigner spoke up in his broken way : 

"It is no good that we should here make trouble. 
We come from the men, and we must go back by 
them and say what we have received. . . . Then it 
is for them to say what shall be done." 

Jennings stood hesitating. The desire to lay hands 
on the man who had all, while he had nothing, was 
hard to forego. But it was indecision rather than 
fear that held him back. Before he had arrived at a 
conclusion the long shrill toot of the whistle sounded, 
and old instincts asserted themselves where dis- 
cretion might have proved unavailing. Slowly he 
turned and followed his associates out through the 
main office, and back to his bench. 

Fanning, who had stood listening to what had been 
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taking place on the other side of the door, wiped the 
perspiration from his face in relief. With the feel- 
ing of one who had suddenly been saved from a ser- 
ious misstep, he crossed over to where Wharton sat, 
his gratitude welling up almost to the point of over- 
flow. 

"By George," he said admiringly, "you always 
know which way to turn in the pinches. I wish I 
could have you with me always." 

"I wish you could, too," and the younger man's 
eyes dropped to a framed picture of Mary Fanning, 
which stood on the desk. The father caught the 
inference and unconsciously nodded his head. It 
was evident that the thought of the astute easterner 
as a prospective son-in-law was far from displeas- 
ing. He was unquestionably, a man of position. 
. . . Mary would have to choose some day. . . . 
Could she make a better choice ? He pondered. 

"Why not make your home with us during the 
balance of your stay?" he said genially; "I am sure 
the family would be glad to have you." 

"I shall be delighted," Wharton replied, and the 
two men shook hands cordially. 

Perhaps this spirit of fellowship would have been 
considerably impaired if Peter Fanning had had an 
opportunity of perusing the coded message which 
his trusted confrere sent singing over the wires to 
his principales in New York that night. His power 
of observation, however, was as temporal as were 
his proscriptive ideas of human justice, and so he 
played on in the great game stultified by his own 
innate love of power and deceptive reasoning, and 
threatened by the very force which he had taken 
into his heart and home. 
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The smile of satisfaction with which Wharton's 
message was received was reflected later, that same 
evening, when Wharton read the reply which had 
been rushed to him over a private wire. It read: 
''Your plans to eliminate Tanning's competition and 
secure control of mills have our unqualified approv- 
al. In meantime encourage labor unrest and force 
his acceptance of open-shop policy." 

Making a mental note of his instructions, Whar- 
ton touched a match to the telegram, and then 
started on a brisk walk for his hotel. After paying 
his bill, and leaving the address for the transfer of 
his baggage, he ordered his car and with his under- 
standing secretary seated beside him, set out for the 
Fanning home. 



CHAPTER XXV 

"Something to curb this unrest must be done," 
Fanning explained in nervous agitation to Wharton 
that evening in the library after dinner. "If the 
men should tie me up now, and you were unable to 
get me extensions on my contracts, it would mean 
ruin/' 

"Oh dad, you don't really mean that, do you?" 
Mary asked, looking up in consternation. 

"I certainly do," he asserted, with a decided shake 
of his head. "Every available security I have is 
tied up, and I have been forced to give the mill 
property as collateral to cover a loan to put the 
work through." 

Neither Peter Fanning nor his daughter noticed 
the covert smile with which Wharton received this 
confession. Through a quiet investigation of his own 
this shadow of the sinister invisible force, into whose 
malicious hands the mill master had unwittingly 
catipulted himself, had found that the acceptance of 
the huge order recently given Fanning had strained 
his credit to the limit. Encouraged by Wharton, he 
had also made the mistake of discounting his bills, 
thereby placing himself on a cash basis with the 
trade that supplied him with a large part of his raw 
material, whereas he should have made every effort 
to extend his .credit. Has being forced under the 
contract to ship finished product on ninety day ac- 
ceptances, had also operated to further drain his 
liquid assets, with the result that he had been com- 
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pelled to borrow heavily at ruinous rates. He had, 
in fact, received more from the local banks than 
their limited resources could conveniently stand, nor 
could they promise any immediate relief because of 
the falling off of the workers' savings deposits, due 
to the close margin between their cost of living and 
the amount of wages received, a factor which was 
largely responsible for the stringency in the local 
money market. 

"But nothing will happen, dad," Mary said reas- 
suringly, "I am sure that either you or Mr. Wharton 
can conceive of some plan that will keep matters 
moving smoothly." 

"Oh I reckon I can pull through on a pinch, if I 
have to," Fanning replied, "but I don't want to face 
any labor troubles, if it can be avoided." 

"Dad, why don't you see the men and talk it over 
with them. I am sure that some harmonious ar- 
rangement could be arrived at." 

Mary's suggestion crystalized" the situation and 
Wharton, alive to the influence of this riddle of a 
girl and with the astuteness of a born diplomat, pro- 
ceeded to press for what promised to be an advan- 
tage. His agile mind easily suggested the fulcrum 
with which to gain her good will. With this in 
mind, he turned to the mill master and said : 

"Your daughter's suggestion of a plan with which 
to insure harmony, is indeed a happy one. I am in 
hearty accord with such a proposal." 

"Just what do you mean?" Fanning asked, al- 
most taken off his feet. Mary, too, looked around 
wonderingly. 

"I mean that the success of your business, as well 
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as your peace of mind, depends upon the active co- 
operation of every department of your mills in order 
that they may function in an effective and efficient 
manner. The most active agent with which to 
accomplish this, is harmony." 

"Harmony?" quoth Fanning, not yet able to get 
the gist of his hidden meaning. 

"Precisely. I am gratified, Miss Mary, that we 
are in accord," beamed Wharton with an ingratiat- 
ing smile that was intended to disarm the now 
elated girl. Then in a tone that Fanning should 
have properly appraised, had he not been swept 
away with this artificer's mock sincerity, he con- 
tinued, "You should encourage your men to or- 
ganize." 

"Organize? Why great heavens, man,*' the mill 
owner exploded, "they have organized. Why con- 
found them, they ..." 

"That is just the point . . . they have organized, 
but not with your sanction." 

With a shake of his head that was frank acknowl- 
edgement of his inability to fathom Wharton's 
mental gymnastics. Fanning sank down into the 
nearest chair and with many misgivings, awaited the 
solution which Wharton's unmistakable confidence 
denoted. 

"Now, as I see it," that worthy began, "the 
situation is this. Your men demand certain con- 
cessions . . . wages, hours, and collective bargain- 
ing. Principally, they desire some tangible method 
by which their grievances may be discussed, recog- 
nized, and finally remedied. You decide against it. 
In retaliation they organize to enforce their de- 
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mands, knowing full well that unorganized labor 
cannot successfully meet, and contend with, organ- 
ized capital. There is really nothing extraordinary 
about their viewpoint. The reason which brings it 
about is both orderly and natural. Then, apparently 
strengthened by a semblance of solidarity and power, 
they appoint representatives to negotiate their dif- 
ferences with you ..." 

"But Wharton," Fanning interrupted, impatient- 
ly, "it was you who advised me against conferring 
with their confounded committees and ..." 

"Of course, and for very good reasons. For the 
sake of argument, let me say that I believe in or- 
ganizations for labor as well as for capital . . . 
but I believe only in organizations that will help 
the employer, and not in organizations that penalize 
and impede him. For the latter reason I am not in 
favor of labor organizations within the common 
meaning of the term." 

Mary turned squarely and searched Wharton's 
face for the proverbial "nigger," but all she could 
find was the "wood-pile." Wharton was too 
astute to permit a stray grimace to work havoc 
with his plan. 

"What sort of organizations would you recom- 
mend?" she asked. 

"What I have in mind is a liberal and fairly dis- 
posed plan of organization, which would eflfectually 
protect the various interests of all classes of labor. 
It is suggested, in fact recommended, by the leading 
manufacturer's associations and chambers of com- 
merce throughout America. It is called the Ameri- 
can Plan." 
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"The American Plan?" echoed Fanning. "Never 
heard of it . . . what is it?" 

"It is what I call a concerted effort upon the part of 

leading employers' associations to give their employees, 
union and non-union, a fuller participation in the 
activities of industry . . . and, at the same time, to 
insure liberty of action by the individual. It is 
designed, particularly, to promote a feeling of fel- 
lowship and understanding between employer and 
employee; to eliminate suspicion and friction, and 
to weed out the disloyal worker and reward the 
faithful." 

"Huh ! Sounds good but how would you proceed 
to install such a plan in my mills?" 

"Well, first I would discourage the present union 
organization and, by . . . ah . . . such methods as 
might be found necessary . . . prohibit it from func- 
tioning. To permit your men to become firmly 
intrenched in a national labor organization would 
not only be prejudicial to the best interests of New 
Harmony, but would also be inimica%l#'to the best 
interests of the men themselves, if for no other 
reason than that it curtails their liberty of individual 
action. Secondly, I would promote and foster, in 
every way possible, an association or brotherhood 
of your own men within the mills. Then, if there 
are any grievances to be adjusted, they may be 
settled directly between you and your employees 
without some national labor organization official 
having it in his power to tell them what to do, and 
when and how to do it. Under the 'American 
Plan' each plant settles its own grievances, and all 
employees, — ^union as well as non-union, — ^may 
apply for work. 
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In Mary, unversed as she was in the necessity of 
local union affiliations with national labor bodies, — 
capable through their collective financial and numer- 
ical strength to force the adjustment of legitimate 
grievances, — the persuasive Wharton found an at- 
tentive listener. She was particularly interested 
for the reason that she thought she saw in the plan, 
as outlined, the possibility of working out the prob- 
lems which both John McPherson's and her father's 
positions presented. 

"Do adopt it, dad," she pleaded, "I am sure things 
will work out so much better if you will meet the 
men half-way." 

"I don't like this idea of organization," he pro- 
tested. 

"It is not a matter of like or dislike," his confrere 
observed in his softest tones. "It is now a matter 
of necessity and . . . diplomacy. The problem is 
whether you want an organization controlled by 
professional labor leaders, or whether you want one 
controlled right here at home where you can keep an 
eye on it yourself** 

The significance of the last few words were not 
without meaning to Peter Fanning. Wharton smiled 
covertly when he realized that his message was at 
last reaching the prejudiced consciousness of the 
obdurate mill owner. 

"Oh, father, I do hope you will ..." Mary began 
when Wharton interrupted her. 

"Just you leave him to me, Miss Mary. I promise 
he will be in complete ogreement with my plans 
when I have more fully explained its ramifications 
to him." 
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Fanning raised his brows questioningly, but some- 
thing he saw in Wharton's eyes gave him pause. 

"All right," he said resignedly, "I'll think it over." 

"Now you be a perfectly good daddy, and do as 
Mr. Wharton says," Mary commanded shaking her 
finger at him in mock solemnity. Then, turning to 
Wharton, she held out her hand in frank acknowl- 
edgement of her complete acceptance of his kindly 
offices. "I am afraid I have done you an injustice. 
Won't you forgive me?" 

"Of course I shall," he responded gallantly, man- 
aging to hold her hand a bit longer than Mary 
thought was necessary under the circumstances. 

"I am glad that you have taken father in hand," 
she said, not without embarrassment. "He does so 
need someone to keep him brushed up on modern 
ideas." Kissing her father she gathered up some 
trinkets, and bade both the men "good-night," leav- 
ing them to discuss what she laughingly termed, 
the sordid details of the soon-to-be mill organiza- 
tion. At the hall door she stopped a moment in 
thought, and then turned to them and said: "The 
'American PlanM My, but it sounds nice . . . and 
big . . .and noble! He must have been a genius 
who designed it." 

"He was," Wharton assured her. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

"Now that she is gone, out with it. There is some 
method in your madness. What is it?'' 

'^Between you and me there is no need of dis- 
sembling. The 'American Plan' is nothing more than 
the 'open-shop' masquerading under a patriotic cam- 
ouflage, lit was born of a desire to kill the or- 
ganized labor movement by eliminating the closed- 
shop." 

"How do you propose to bring this about?" 

"By the installation of the 'closed-shop'," Wharton 
replied enigmatically. 

"By what?" Fanning asked in astonishment. 

"An employer's 'closed-shop/ which, interpreted 
in strict terms, means a shop closed to all members 
of labor unions." 

"Here in this small town we don't get things as 
quickly as you folks in the cities. Tell me about it." 

"Well, to begin with, a concerted nation-wide 
movement is now on foot to accomplish what I have 
already outlined to you. The war hysteria made it 
possible to outlaw the I. W. W. and their like. The 
closed-shop, and that naturally means the labor 
unions, is next on the program. First, however, the 
public must be prepared, that is, made sympathetic 
by propaganda. The war taught us many things, 
not the least of which is that democracy is an elastic 
and pliable weapon, — ^when one knows when and 
how to use it. Our first objective, therefore, is to 
so mould public opinion that labor and its unions will 
be anathema." 
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"How will you accomplish this?" 

"It is a simple matter. We learned the trick 
during the war. Chambers of Commerce have al- 
ready started the ball rolling. These business men's 
organizations, through the advertising patronage of 
their members have always controlled the public 
press more or less. Sometimes a paper will balk,, 
but when it does the simple expedient of withdraw- 
ing patronage soon makes its owners receptive/' 

Fanning smiled reminiscently as he thought of 
his own experience with The New Harmonion, and 
how easily the radical tendencies of the new and 
independent owner had been eliminated tmder the 
pressure of the local bank. He chuckled and ad- 
mitted that he knew something about it. 

"Then again, through the activities of 'under- 
cover* men, secured from pliable detective agencies 
and planted in the labor unions, we are able to re- 
ceive first hand information which not only enables 
us to accurately anticipate their activities, but also 
enables us, through our make-believe unionists, to 
inject and encourage radicalsim on the floor of their 
meetings and thus further compromise them." 

"But haven't the unions strength enough to re- 
taliate?" 

"That is what has always deterred us from strik- 
wg a definite blow. Our victories, however, at Lud- 
k)w. Homestead, and in the West Virginia coal fields 
should have given us more confidence. The labor 
history of the United States Steel Corporation has, 
moreover, proved conclusively that we have really 
been fighting a shadow." 

"How so?" 
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^ ^'In order that you may understand the weakness 
of the strength of the labor organizations, if I may 
be permitted a seeming contradiction in terms, I 
shall have to tell you some of the labor history of the 
United States Steel Corporation. This company 
employfs some three hundred thousand men, more 
or less. The larger part of this force is composed 
of laborers and semi-skilled workmen. In spite of 
the fact that the unions have a strength of nearly 
five million members, which are divided up into 
about a hundred departments with nearly thirty 
thousand local branches scattered in almost every 
town and village in the United States and Canada, 
they have never been able to effectually organize the 
plants of this company. And this is true despite the 
fact that the steel corporation works its men from 
eleven to thirteen hours a day, seven days a week, 
with a full twenty-iour hour shift every two weeks." 

"But have you no fear that the unions will even- 
tually succeed?" 

"None whatever. In the first place the steel cor- 
poration employs a great number of different nation- 
alities, made up of foreigners, who are not only un- 
acquainted with our language, but ignorant of their 
rights under the law. These men, too, are systemati- 
cally separated from the skilled men by active social 
prejudices which serve to keep them eternally divid- 
ed. Then, again, the foreigners are kept from mix- 
ing with each other through their inability to under- 
stand each others' tongue with the result that a 
concerted mass movement is made practically im- 
possible." 

"That explains one of the reasons why the men 
are difficult to organize ?*' 
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"Precisely. But there are also other reasons. 
For the sake of eventualities, the associates of the 
steel company control most of the towns in which 
the different mills are located. This control, with 
few if any exceptions, applies to all the local officers 
from the sheriff and mayor down to the humblest 
cop that walks a beat. Through these political satel- 
lites they are not only able to control evidence, re- 
lating to accidents in the mills, through which they 
manage to escape responsibility for company negli- 
gence, but are also able to say what strangers may 
remain in town and, in case of labor troubles, can 
effectually disperse and even actually prohibit any 
sort of public meeting. In other words they are 
organized economically, industrially and politically.'' 
"How did you break the strike just passed?'' 
"We didn't. The unions did that for us." 
"They what?" Fanning's doubt brought a smile 
to Wharton. 

"Seems hard to believe, doesn't it ? And yet, that 
is exactly what they did. Sounds like a paradox, 
but it was a perfectly logical sequence under the 
prevalent union method of organization. To go 
back to the beginning of the strike; it is admitted 
that Foster and his crew did manage to organiz^ 
a considerable number of the men, despite the un- 
favorable conditions. But it was the newly organ- 
ized men, — ^not the unions or their officials, — ^who 
really forced the strike. The unions weren't ready. 
It was the newly organized men, who were weary 
of union procrastination, who took the bit in their 
teeth and precipitated action. On account of the 
excessively long hours, the exhausting nature of the 
work and the insecurity of employment, as well as 
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the neglect of the company to provide the faintest 
semblance of complaint-adjustment, the strike was 
quite naturally a popular one. But popular as it 
was, it failed. And it failed because of the un- 
wieldiness and inutility of the unios method of con- 
trol. For instance, twenty-four crafts were inter- 
ested in the strike. They jointly delegated a com- 
mittee to organize the men and initiate the strike. 
After the strike began, however, the management 
was taken away from this small, compact commit- 
tee, and vested in the officials and executive boards 
of the twenty-four national organizations. As these 
organizations were scattered north, east, south and 
west, it became practically impossible for them to 
get together for even a general discussion, let alone 
managerial direction. Craft jealousy and jurisdic- 
tional disputes added to the general inefficiency, and 
eventually the whole thing crashed, wrecked by the 
very agency that, had it had modern organization, 
ability and vision, could have turned the apparent- 
ly impossible into an assured victory. Oh, yes," he 
added with a satisfied nod of his head, ''we know 
just what won the strike for us." 

"But suppose the unions- were to readjust them- 
selves." 

"We don't propose to give them the chance. For- 
tunately, for us, the ordinary union man is really 
not a union man at all. He is, more often, a leech 
hanging onto his union card for the sake of the 
protection it gives him. The loyalty of this kind 
of a union man begins and ends with his dues and 
strike benefits. He isn't of much use to the union, 
or himself. We are counting on the disinterest of 
the 'card-man' — ^which is labor's denunciatory name 
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for the union-slacker, — ^to hold back the efficiency 
of the labor organizations long enough to enable us 
to throttle the whole movement, and him with it. 
We are now on the eve of a nation-wide union- 
smashing 'open shop* activity that won't stop until 
the union is a thing of the past." 

"Then why do you now, m the lace of )rour 
anti-union convictions, advise me to foster an or- 
ganization in my mills?" 

"We are not against organizations, unless they 
are union ones. We believe in organizations, but of 
course only in those which we can control. In your 
case the problem is simply one of choice. I, there- 
fore, strongly advise that you kill this tmion thing 
at once, by the 'big-stick' if necessary, or by opiates, 
— sing it to sleep with a patriotic lullaby." 

"A patriotic lullaby?" Fanning asked wonderingly. 

"Precisely, — the 'American Plan'," Wharton 
chuckled. Fanning caught the infection, and the 
two indulged in a hearty laugh. Presently, the mill 
master's face sobered. It was plain that he still 
dreaded trouble. 

"But didn't you say that under this plan union 
men as well as non-union men could apply for 
work?" 

"Of course they can apply," laughed Wharton, 
"but you don't have to hire them." 

"Yes, that's so," agreed Fanning. "But how am 
I to get rid of the men I have who insist on belong- 
ing to the union?" 

"Plant some 'under-cover' men in the mills with 
instructions to make themselves active in the 
unions. Get the 'ring-leaders' names and fire them 
in groups ; it will put the fear of God into the others 
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and may be the means of breaking the thing up 
before it gets started." 

'TJnder-cover men. Where do you get them?" 

'There are atiy number of these outfits parading 
under various high sounding titles. Most of them 
have branches in the principal cities. But be care- 
ful of them. Hire enough of the spies just long 
enough to get the information you want, then pack 
them out, bag and baggage. I<f continued long 
enough they have a habit of stirring up trouble, in 
order to provide an excuse for hanging on.'' 

''But suppose I do all this ; I am still faced vrith 
grievance committees that can and will be contin- 
ually coming to me with all manner of complaints.'' 

'Tfes, they can come, — ^they can do that now, — 
but it is no reason that you have to pay any atten- 
tion to them. Suppose you refuse their demands, 
what can they do?" 

"Strike I" Fanning spoke the word as if it held 
some dreadful portent. 

"Well, if they do, don't you see that they will 
only defeat themselves ?" Wharton replied, beginning 
to weary of the other's misgivings. 

"How so?" Fanning persisted. 

"Because, not being affiliated with the regular 
labor movement, they would not be able to obtain 
support, financial or otherwise. No strike can win 
without both moral and financial support, otherwise 
how could the men hold out? When unsupported 
men make demands, they have no power to enforce 
them." 

"Yes . . . yes. I begin to see." 

"Furthermore, by yielding on non-essentials, you 
can keep up the semblance that they have a chan- 
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nel through which to express their grievances and 
can still, with a fine show of apparent justice, deal 
effectively with all the trouble-makers who agitate 
the adoption of a contrary course." 

"1 see the point This is ... " 

"The 'American Plan'," and Wharton nodded 
whimsically. 

"A patriotic lullaby!" Fanning quoted, with his 
tongue in his cheek. 

"Exactly. And as Mary says, 'it sounds fine and 
big and noble'." 

"Yes," Fanning agreed, "it sure has the sound.** 

"It has," Wharton said with a chuckle, "but I 
wouldn't ..." and he nodded meaningly toward 
the door through which Mary had passed. 

"Oh no— no — ^no," the father hastened to assure 
him. "Not for the world. Women may be trusted 
with the music, but they should never be told the 
words," and with this semblance of wit they slipped 
down into their easy chairs and laughed long and 
heartily. 

As the loud guffaws of the two conspirators 
echoed through the silent house, Mary Fanning 
listened, and smiled. And why shouldn't she i Had 
she not had every assurance that industrial peace 
was to return to New Harmony? And wasn't this 
exhibition of good cheer a prophetic forerunner of 
the tranquilizing spirit of brotherhood, with which 
the town was soon to be infilterated? Small wonder, 
then, that she interpreted this unrestrained laughter 
as a fitting climax to a day consecrated to so high 
and ennobling a resolve! 



CHAPTER XXVII 

It was with a feeling of elation that Mary drew 
her car up to the curb the next day, and hailed John 
as he came out of Whipple's General Store. 

"I have some good news for you/' she cried exul- 
tantly. "Father has agreed to install the 'American- 
Plan' in the mills. Won't that be splendid?" 

John shook his head disparagingly. He had evi- 
dently heard of this 'plan' before. Mary showed her 
disappointment at his failure to enthuse. 

"You mean . . . you don't approve?" she asked 
with many misgivings. 

"I am sorry, but this so-called 'American-Plan' 
is not true to its name. It is, in fact, un-American 
to the core. It was not designed to help the workers, 
but to destroy them. The very fact that it gets its 
sole support from manufacturers' associations and 
Chambers of Commerce proves that it is a one- 
sided affair, and not an honest effort to help the 
poor devils who have nothing but their calloused 
hands to show for their labor." John spoke hesi- 
tatingly, not knowing just how to explain a situation 
which to him was so obvious but which he knew, 
at the same time, was vague and unintelligible to 
her. 

"But surely, you don't deny that it would give the 
men a chance to become organized, and enable them 
to present their grievances in a formal and recog- 
nized way?" 

"Workmen may always make demands ; what this 
plan lacks is the power to enforce them." 
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"You speak of the necessity of enforcing demands 
as if you thought my father, or for that matter any 
other employer, had not the manliness to right any 
just grievances. We still have hearts, John, even 
if we are ..." She turned her face away, unable 
to complete the sentence. 

"I am sorry. I didn't mean to hurt you . . . 'But 
this is no place to listen to the dictates of the heart. 
This is strictly a matter of business, and business 
knows no sentiment/ " Mary flushed as John quoted 
the words of her father. 

"Are you simply trying to find fault?" she asked 
petulently. 

"I am not the only one who finds fault with the 
so-called 'American-Plan'. The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ, the Methodist Conference, 
the Catholic Welfare Council, the Interchurch World 
Movement, and leading Hebrew Societies, repre- 
senting practically all shades of religious thought in 
this country, are all opposed to it." 

"By what authority do you make such a state- 
ment?" Mary was plainly annoyed. 

For answer, John delved into his inside pocket 
and, after a moment's rummaging, brought to light 
several clippings, evidently culled from some news- 
paper. Straightening them out, he handed them to 
her and said: 

"Read these over when you get time, and you will 
find that the disciples of Christ are awakening. 
After thousands of years they have suddenly realized 
that the industrial wrongs, perpetrated by the cap- 
tains of industry, are fully as culpable as the wrongs 
perpetrated by their forebears whom Jesus expelled 
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from the temple." She looked them over casually^ 
and then slipped them into her pocket. 

"I am afraid you are becoming a radical." 

"Most progressive thinkers are radical," he said in 
a matter of fact way. 

"Why, John," she expostulated, "you surely don't 
mean what you say." 

"And why not? I wonder if you know what the 
word means?" 

"Why of course I do," she answered spiritedly, 
"it means ... it means ..." 

"It means," interrupted John, coming to her aid, 
"having to do with the roots. In other words, the 
radical reformer is one who goes to the root of the 
evil he is trying to overcome. He is not satisfied 
with just dabbling with surface facts. He wants 
things really remedied, not just made to appear so. 
In fact, no one can be progressive without being 
radical at the same time." 

"But you know what the term has come to mean 
to the average person?" she protested. 

"I know that when misinformed persons call some- 
one else a radical it is usually an effort upon their 
part to give a progressive or advanced thought or 
idea in which they don't believe, a bad name. When 
they cannot crush it by reason or logic they throw 
nasty epithets at it. The intolerant person is always 
impatient of any one's else ideas. The reactionary 
mind is conservative, which is to say that it invari- 
ably wants things to remain as they are. It lives 
in the past. The Liberal wants to go forward. 
Every advancement of which modern life boasts, 
every security you now enjoy, have been forced for- 
ward by the so-called radicals. Christ was a radical. 
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and was crucified for it, but would you say that Je- 
sus was a criminal? Lincoln was a radical on both 
the slave and industrial question. He, too, was sac- 
rificed, but did that kill the ideas for which the 
Great Emancipator stood? Would you call Colum- 
bus bad names, as persecutors in fact once did, be- 
cause he had radical ideas on navigation, and the 
courage to carry them out ? How about Roosevelt's 
ideas of twenty years ago? Were they not called 
radical? And because they were called bad names, 
did that make them bad? No, Mary. You may call 
a thing by any name you desire, but that won't alter 
the principle upon which it stands. More properly, 
radicalism is a movement, — 3, desire by advanced 
minds to go forward, that neither sticks nor stones 
can deter. It is what keeps us from standing still, 
and growing stale." 

"But the ideas advocated, are they always right?" 
Mary asked, still on the offensive. 

"Not necessarily. If they are illogical, opposed to 
common sense and the public welfare, free and open 
discussion will correct or restrain them. On the 
other hand if they are logical and justifiable, no 
amount of autocratic or despotic repression, police- 
man's clubs or soldiers bayonets, can suppress them. 
You cannot put a manacle on an idea, nor can you 
deport it or jail it. The more people are clubbed, 
or deported, or jailed for expressing a thought, the 
more certain it is that other courageous souls will 
spring up to carry the message along. If that weren't 
true we would still be living the life of the cave- 
man, and you would be occupying a dug-out instead of 



a mansion." 
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"But most radical ideas are opposed to American- 
ism/' she said with a toss of her head. 

"That depends what you mean by Americanism," 
he replied with a smile. "What is Americanism ? Is 
it a system based upon the divine right of special 
privilege, — ^the spoils to the strong without regard 
to the rights or welfare of the weak? Does it meap 
that two per cent of the population shall control the 
wealth of the nation to the detriment of the physi- 
cal, mental, moral and spiritual welfare of the re- 
maining ninety-eight ? Does it mean that the great 
majority of the people shall not have the right to 
discuss their opinions or criticise existing conditions 
in public, and that a few men, or a class of men, shall 
arbitrarily determine what they shall or shall not 
say? Does it mean a throttled press without spine, 
but with a fawning subservence to a would-be 
master group? Does it mean that Americans are 
to be made slaves to the selfish will of exploiters 
whose vision is circumscribed by pork and pig-iron? 
Does it mean that a few men may monopolize the 
natural resources of the land together with the dis- 
tributing arteries of life, the transportation system 
— ^and then make laws that will send to prison any- 
one who dares to lift his voice in protest ? Does it 
mean that a society shall be reared that will limit 
the opportunities of the worker and his children, 
and then condemn them for not having the very 
things denied them, — ^such as education, and culture ? 
If that is what Americanism means then I have no 
faith in it, and I shall fight it with all the strength 
of my being. But if Americanism means freedom of 
speech, freedom of peaceable assembly, freedom of 
the press, equal opportunity without regard to class 
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or creed, laws that will protect the economic rights 
of groups as well as individuals, the right to preser- 
vation and protection against czarism, serfism, boss- 
ism, garyism, belief in the fundamental principles 
of the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution of the United States, — 
then I not only do believe in it, but I will fight for 
it with the last drop of my blood." 

It was not only what John said, but the sincerity 
with which he said it, that gripped and held Mary 
Fanning's attention. It was this same sincerity, and 
the courage that sustained it, that usually swayed 
her to his way of thinking, sometimes even against 
her will. But she realized, too, that he was taking 
a definite stand against her father, and this opposi- 
tion, too, was directed not only against the mills but 
against the new brotherhood of workers which Mary 
had believed her father and Frederick Wharton had de- 
signed in the interest of industrial peace. Between 
the idealism of John and the wisdom of Wharton, 
she was in a quandary. Which was right ? Which 
course was the true one? She could not decide 
. . . she wanted to be alone ... to think. Un- 
conscious comparisons of the two men arose in her 
mind. She admired John for his loyalty to what she 
was beginning to believe was an unpopular cause, 
but she felt that this same loyalty had crowded 
every other thought out of his mind and it dis- 
pleased her. Wharton had been considerate of her 
at least. She felt in her heart that his suggestion 
of the "American-Plan" had been born of a desire 
to please her even more so than for the purpose of 
ameliorating the condition of the mill workers. 
Wharton, too, had shown that he was willing, even 
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anxious, to assist, while John simply found fault. 
His resignation from the mill staff had been post- 
poned owing to the inability of the new engineer to 
report. His refusal, however, to take advantage of 
the situation, to rescind his resignation, did not in 
Mar3r's mind pressage a desire upon his part to heal 
the breach. She felt that she had done what she 
could to change what she termed the unreasonable- 
ness of his position, and that his persistent antipathy 
to her father's plans could mean but one thing. Re- 
signing herself to what appeared to be the inevit- 
able, she said: 

''I do not think that there is anything to be 
gained, for either of us, by a continuance of this 
discussion ... if you will excuse me I shall start 
home." John bowed to her in silence and with a 
formal 'good-bye,' she threw in her clutch and drove 
off. 

An hour later, in the quiet of her room, she dis- 
covered the crumpled newspaper clippings which she 
had crammed thoughtlessly into her pocket. 
Straightening them out she began to read, at first 
casually and then with increasing interest. As John 
had said, they were reports on the "American-Plan" 
made by the churches. The first, by the Federal 
Council of Churches, read: 

"The relation between employers and workers 
throughout the United States is seriously §|ffect- 
ed at this moment by a campaign that is being 
conducted for the 'open-shop' policy, — ^the so- 
called 'American-Plan' of employment. . . . Ob- 
viously a shop of this kind is not an 'open-shop' 
but a 'closed-shop,' closed against members of 
labor unions. 
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"We feel impelled to call public attention to the 
fact that a very widespread impression exists that 
the present 'open-shop' campaign is inspired in 
many quarters by this antagonism to union labor. 
Many distinterested persons are convinced that 
an attempt is being made to destroy the organized 
labor movement. Any such attempt must be 
viewed with apprehension by fair-minded people. 
When, for example, an applicant for work is 
compelled to sign a contract pledging himself 
against affiliation with a pinion, or when a union 
man is refused employment or discharged, merely 
on the grotmd of union membership, the employer 
is using coercive methods and is violating the fun- 
damental principle of an open shop. Such action 
is unfair and inimical to economic freedom and 
to the interest of society. . . . 

"It seems incumbent upon Christian employers 
to scrutinize carefully any movement, however, 
plausible, which is likely to deny to the workers 
such affiliation as will in their judgment best safe- 
guard their interests and promote their welfare, 
and precipitate disastrous conflicts at a time when 
the country needs good will and co-operation be- 
tween employer and employee." 
As Mary finished reading, a look of surprise and 
perplexity spread over her face. Hastily smoothing 
out another clipping she read it with increasing 
amazement. It was a copy of the Methodist Con- 
ference Industrial Report, and was dearly in agree- 
ment with the finding of the Federal Council of 
Churches. A rather long clipping remained. It 
was the report of the Catholic Welfare Council 
and was, if anything, even more decided in its con- 
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demnation of the projected "American-Plan." 
Among other things it said: 

"The 'Open-Shop* drive masks under such 
names as the 'American-Plan' and hides behind 
the pretense of American Freedom. Yet its real 
purpose is to destroy all effective labor unions, 
and thus subject the working people to the com- 
plete domination of the employers. Should it suc- 
ceed in the measure that its proponents hope, it 
will thrust far into the ranks of the underpaid 
the body of the American working people. . . . 
"There is great danger that the whole nation 
will be harmed by this campaign of a few groups 
of powerful employers. To aim now at putting 
into greater subjection the workers in industry 
is blind and foolhardy. The radical movements 
and disturbances in Europe ought to hold a lessosi 
for the employers of America. And the voice of 
the American people ought to be raised in the 
endeavor to drive this lesson home." 
It was with a mixed feeling of shame and anger 
that Mary laid the reports aside; shame, that she 
should have championed a cause so roundly am- 
demned by the religious pulse of the land, and anger, 
for the reason that she now felt that Wharton bad 
deliberately plotted to secure her approval in order 
to more effectually further his conspiracy to subju- 
gate the workers. She realized, too, that the subtle 
injustice of the so-called "American-Plan'* must be 
even worse than appeared on the surface, in order 
to impel these three great conservative church or- 
ganizations to condemn it in such scarifying terms. 
But what of her father ? What part was he playing 
in this reprehensible deception? Had he known the 
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intent of the *plan'? She recalled the conversation 
of the night before . • . her father's antipathy to 
the suggested organization . . . Wharton's subtle 
interpretation ... his enthusiasm. Perhaps . . . 
a doubt of their conscious guilt rose in her mind. 
Was it not just possible that the "American-Plan" 
suggested by Wharton, and accepted by her father, 
was totally different from the plan so scathingly 
indicted by the church councils? Torn between 
hope and fear she carefully folded the newspaper 
clippings, and tucked them away in her secretaire. 
Her maid announced dinner, but she asked her to 
present her excuses, pleading a headache. 

The message brought her mother to Mary's 
room in great trepidation. 

"You are ill, my dear. Oh, why didn't you send 
forme?" 

"It is nothing, mother. Just a headache," Mary 
hastened to assure her. "Send Susan up with some 
tea and I shall be all right." 

"You must eat something, my dear . . . and I 
shall send you up my salts. I thought at first you 
must be ill for I had not seen you since luncheon. 
You know," she added, as an afterthought, "Mr. 
Wharton was to take you for a drive after dinner. 
What shall I say to him ?" 

"Anything you please, mother dear," she responded 
abstractedly. 

"Then you will go? The air might do you good." 

"No, mother." 

"Shall I say that you will be glad to go tomorrow 
evening?" the mother persisted. 
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"No . . . please . . . just say I have a headache. 
I don't know whether I shall go tomorrow evening 
... or ever." 

Frankly acknowledging her inability to fathom her 
daughter's mood, Mrs. Fanning departed in a state of 
agitation to deliver her message. ' 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

The announcement that Peter Fanning had at 
last agreed to treat with the workers collectively, 
was received with great rejoicing. At first his 
capitulation was hailed as a victory, but as the 
details of the proposed plan leaked out gradually, 
the more skeptical began to fear a trap. 

The men soon found that it was not the already 
organized union which Fanning proposed dealing 
with, but a sort of workman's society which was to 
be formed throughout the mills. It was claimed for 
it that it would promote the general welfare of the 
workers and give them opportunities, through com- 
mittees, to discuss such suggestions as might be of- 
fered for bettering working conditions. An ever 
increasing number of virtues were advanced for it, 
the principal of which was that it would, through 
a system of personal agreements, signed between 
each individual and the mills, give the individual 
employee greater contractural liberty and, at the 
the same time, a better chance to become acquainted 
and understand each other. 

Under the skillful direction of Wharton, these 
promising bits of information were passed out to the 
workers day by day. Within a week an open breach 
had developed among the men. The possibility of 
bettering their condition at once, without having to 
wait for the union to function, looked inviting to a 
great many. Some of the men argued that the ne- 
cessity for the union had passed, since their rights 
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were to be readily readjusted now through common 
understanding . . . unions meant strikes . . . and 
strikes meant periods without pay . . . and even if 
strikes were avoided there were obligations which 
the union demanded, and meetings had to be at- 
tended ... all they really wanted after all was 
enough to live on, and sufficient peace with which 
to enjoy it . . . moreover, Fanning's proposed plan 
did not require the payment of dues, and the union 
did. To an ever increasing number, the latter was 
a clinching argument. They didn't stop to realize 
that, in the long run, one seldom ever gets anything 
for nothing. Everything worth while has its price. 
In the case of the unions it was represented by 
dues and obligations, and in the matter of the 
"American Plan" by disappointments and the prob- 
ability of reduced wages. New leaders sprang up 
to voice the sentiment of the "American Plan" fac- 
tion. Conspicuous among them were several new 
men who had been taken on at the mills within the 
week. Jimmy Todd, one of the most militant 
of the week before, became one of them. But it was 
not sentiment that had changed Jimmy. Jimmy 
had been called into Fanning's private office a few 
days after the committee's ineffectual attempt at a 
conference. 

"I understand that you're one of the men who 
is dissatisfied with the wages you are getting?" 
Fanning said, piercing Jimmy with his sharp, grey 
eyes. 

•"Well, sir ... I ... I ... " Jimmy faltered, 
fearing to declare himself when facing his employer 
alone, yet also afraid to infringe upon the truth be- 
fore those cold, keen eyes. 
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"You were with the men who created the disturb- 
ance at my office door, were you not?" 

Whether the reply was "Yes" or "No," Fanning 
wasn't able to determine for Jimmy's all too evident 
fright had somehow gotten tangled up with his 
tongue, and the result was a gutteral that defied 
description. 

"Well?" Fanning demanded, "Were you, or were 
you not?" 

"Y— e — s," Jimmy finally managed to gurgle, both 
knees doing a shimmy that would have put a Hula 
dancer to shame. "But sir," he succeeded in adding, 
"it wasn't me making the sir, stir ... I mean the 
stir, sir. I was really trying to get Jennings away, 
sir." 

"You were in mighty poor company." 

"Yes sir ... I know sir." 
Well, if you knew, why did you join them?" 
They insisted that I come sir, and I couldn't 
refuse, sir. You know, sir, how men act when they 
get started ; one has to do what they say, sir." 

It had suddenly dawned on Jimmy that the 
"action," for which he had clamored so strenuously, 
might, and probably would, have an unpleasant re- 
action. His pay-envelope had not seemed very large 
compared to the new one which the union had in- 
sisted upon, but when compared with no envelope 
at all, it assumed huge proportions. To Jimmy, dis- 
cretion had suddenly become the better part of 
valor. He was a bold and fearless warrior when it 
came to marching down the peaceful streets of New 
Harmony, securely hedged in by an admiring and in- 
offensive multitude, but to face the enemy, — ^well, 
that was a very different matter. 
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'^Hereafter, you will find it to your advantage to 
keep clear of agitation. A good workman's interest 
should always be with his employer." 

"Yes, sir/' Jimmy humbly asserverated. 

"You are a good workman, Todd. I know, for 
I have been looking you up." Fanning's attitude 
changed suddenly from aggression to friendliness. 
Jimmy's courage began to return, and he buckled up 
much as a flat -tire takes on air under the insistent 
pressure of a friendly force. "I have been looking 
you up," Fanning repeated, "and I find you have 
some cause for dissatisfaction. In fact, there are 
a number of men who have been unintentionally 
neglected, and I am going to raise them as fast as 
I make sure of their worth. You are the first, but 
I want you to remember that any one who par- 
ticipates in any further trouble-breeding will be 
dismissed without notice. If any one has any com- 
plaint to make he should register it with the man in 
authority above him. It will then be passed on up 
until it reaches the person to whose judgment such 
matters are entrusted. We shall try to give each 
man the consideration due him, but it is up to the 
men to cooperate with us and not oppose us. I hope 
that there will be no further Misunderstanding. 
That is all," and with a wave of his hand the mill 
master terminated the interview. Jimmy scraped 
his feet, fumbled with his hat, and backed his way 
out. 

When the once-recalcitrant Jimmy left the office 
his opinion of the big boss had undergone a change. 
Old opinions were scrapped. To use his own ver- 
nacular, "the boss" was "a good guy." Hadn't he 
the assurance of an increase in pay, and the ring of 
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praise in his ears to prove it? In the space of 
minutes the "opportunist** had been changed from a 
raging opponent into an enthusiastic convert of the 
new program. Jimmy knew on which side his bread 
was buttered, — or at least he thought he did. 

It was not long before others, too, were made to 
see in various ways, that the proposed new mill 
organization was preferable to their own. Unfor- 
tunately, man is inherently selfish. When some of 
the men were given a chance to better their own 
condition as the price for their disloyalty to the new 
union, they managed to salve their consciences by 
some specious argument and accepted the bribe. 
The influence of the imported spies, however, was 
negligible. The clannishness of the small town is 
naturally not given to blind acceptance of the out- 
side viewpoint, and the activity of the strangers 
was resented more often than accepted. But the 
constant agitation favoring the acceptance of the 
new organization, coupled with the deflection from 
their own ranks, gradually but surely accomplished 
its purpose. It was, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that when the "American-Plan" became a definite 
proposal there were many to advocate its acceptance. 

To Wharton the situation was not without its 
personal side. A shrewd student of the psychology 
of the crowd, he studied its convolutions with an 
eye single to his own purpose, ever ready to capital- 
ize its strength or profit by its weakness. 

"The time has come to strike definitely," he mut- 
tered, more to himself than to Peter Fanning, as the 
two stood at the office window one noon hour watch- 
ing the groups in the yards. 
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"I don't know about that," Fanning replied. "Ac- 
cording to the Agency's reports the plan isn't mak- 
ing much headway at present." 

"No, it is losing ground, and I can show you the 
reason. Look," and Wharton pointed to a group 
directly below the window where one of the "con- 
verts" was urging the acceptance of the new plan. 
In the background he saw John McPherson in earn- 
est conversation with one of the strange workmen 
who had recently come into the mills. The man was 
telling John something which appeared to interest 
the young engineer. A moment later they separated, 
and John pushed his way to the center of the group. 

"Boys," he cried, holding up his hand for attention, 
and completely ignoring the speaker. "No one wants 
industrial peace more than I do, but I want industrial 
justice with it. I am in possession of facts which 
prove conclusively that this new mill organization 
scheme is just a sop, a dishonest compromise offered 
for no other reason than to destroy your union. 
I'd rather see you strike than have you accept this 
hypocritical artifice they call an 'American' plan." 

John's words rose so they could be heard distinct- 
ly by the two men standing in the seclusion of the 
office window. 

"You see!" Wharton whispered, "That chap to 
whom McPherson was just talking is one of your 
'under-cover' men. He is the fly in the ointment. 
Unless I miss my guess he has been handing out in- 
formation to McPherson for the purpose of keeping 
things unsettled, and thus prolonging the agency's 
work. You will remember that I warned you how 
they operated. The time has come to get rid of 
them." 
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"Well, the damned scoundrel/' Fanning burst out. 
"I'll fire the whole ..." 

"S^ ! Not so loud. Don't let your sense of fair 
play get the better of your judgment. The thing 
to do is to act quickly, but quietly, else they will 
upset our plans. Just give them their 'time* and 
tell them to report back to their headquarters. 
When the agency asks for an explanation, simply 
wire them that you have accomplished your purpose 
and have decided to eliminate the service. Your 
best friends now are your own men. . . . See, there 
is the proof of it," and Wharton again drew Fan- 
ning's attention to the group in the yard. John had 
finished speaking and Jimmy Todd, with a few 
others who had come in for special favors from the 
"boss," now held the attention of the crowd. 

"He's all wrong, boys, just as he was once before," 
Jimmy was saying in direct attack against John's 
statements. "He kept us from striking when we 
might have won, and now he wants us to strike 
when we haven't a chance. I wish the old man 
would come down and talk to you. . . . McPherson 
wouldn't have a leg to stand on." 

Jimmy's words suggested an idea to Fanning. He 
saw plainly that with the renewed activity of John 
and his associates, it would be only a matter of time 
before the veneer of promises would be worn 
through, and the proposed plan shown up in its 
true light. Such hirelings as Todd and the Agency 
spies were all right for the first shout, but he figured 
they couldn't stand long against men who fought 
with the skill and tenacity of young McPherson. 
Acting upon Todd's suggestion, he called his secre- 
tary to him and said : 
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"Get the men together. ... I want to speak to 
them in a body." 

A few moments later a general call was sent 
throughout the mills. It was the noon hour and 
men soon began streaming out of doors and gate^ 
ways. Speakers who were haranguing groups here 
and there, ceased their efforts and gravitated toward 
the general administration building. The space 
about the office was soon packed with a wondering, 
gesticulating mass of surging humanity. A motor 
truck was driven up for a platform and Fanning 
mounted it to face his employees. 

He was not an orator in the big sense of the word, 
but he had a way of sa3ring what he wanted to say 
in a way that bore conviction. He gave them a five 
minute word-picture of the history of the mills. He 
pointed out a half dozen men who had graduated 
with him from the old shop, but conveniently forgot 
to say a word about Sandy McPherson. He called 
men by their first names and grandiloquently termed 
them his "partners." He assured them, time and 
again, that he wanted to be square with all the men, 
whatever their position, and as proof he cited the 
fact that he was about to install an industrial and 
social brotherhood plan in the mills which would 
not only enable them to have a voice in the adjust- 
ment of grievances but would, at the same time, be 
the means of promoting a better understanding be- 
tween them. 

"Why boys," he said, with a fatherly air, "these 
mills are the result of a cooperative effort. We 
furnish one part, and you furnish the other, — we 
are partners !" 
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There was a note of approval from the crowd. 
Among the unsophistical old-timers who had 
watched the rapid ascent of the former small-shop 
owner, he found a willing and impressionable audi- 
ence. Some of the younger men, too, seemed to 
find pleasure in the newly discovered fact that they 
were partners of the "Big-boss." But to John 
McPherson it was a sop, a subterfuge, a subtle, in- 
sidious bit of poison, and the full knowledge of its 
dangerous sophistry galvanized him into instant 
action. Forcing his way through the crowd of will- 
ing listeners, he faced Fanning. 

"Partners?" he cried derisively. "Partners! Of 
course they're partners, — only you get a mansion 
and they get a hovel ; you get the profits, and they 
get a, living, — ^perhaps." 

Fanning shook his fist at John, in impotent anger. 
"What objection can any one have to adopting a 
cooperative spirit?" 

"None whatever," John replied, "the men want 
to cooperate, but they want something besides hard 
work and poor wages as a reward." 

"I'm not addressing you, McPherson. I'm address- 
ing my men." Some of John's antagonists tried to 
start some applause in an effort to ruffle him. 
Turning to the crowd he said : 

"Well, if some of you supposedly free-born Amer- 
icans out there like to be called *My men' I have no 
objection. Only I didn't know that slavery had been 
re-established. Since when did the Almighty give 
your bodies and souls into his charge?" John's sar- 
casm carried home. 

"That's the boy, talk right up in meeting, John, 
but don't tell 'im all we think, John, or he'd die o' 
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shame/' The voice was that of the irrepressible 
Jennings. He had found a place of vantage on a 
nearby fence in order that he might the better see 
and hear all that went on. A stir of approval fol- 
lowed. , 

Fanning feared the caustic tongue of the ex- 
service man. He realized, too, that his dignity hung 
in the balance, and with an effort to hold the atten- 
tion of the crowd he raised his hand in silence. 

"Listen to reason, men,** he began, but his atti- 
tude was no longer one of positiveness. It was more 
of entreaty than confidence, and the crowd sensed 
the weakness. "I offer you the possibility of an 
acceptable organization, better wages and working 
conditions. What do these radicals offer you?" 

"Freedom!" shouted Jennings from his perch on 
the fence. "And a just division of the products of 
our labor." 

"How are you going to give it to 'em?" snapped 
the irate Fanning, shaking his fist at Jennings. 

"I'm not going to give to 'em. They're going to 
take it." Then balancing himself in a grotesque 
attitude on the fence, he began with the mock ges- 
tures of a burlesque orator : **Workers of the world 
unite. . . . You've got nothing to lose but your 
chains, and ..." 

The rest of his railery was smothered in the 
mingled cheers and laughter that went up from his 
sympathizers, and the boos and cries of the oppos- 
ing force. In a last effort to impress his audience 
with narcotic phrases. Fanning turned to the crowd 
and shouted: 

"I am an American, and I stand for the *American- 
Plan'." Then turning to McPherson, with a fine 
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show of magnanimity, he added, "Now what do you 
stand for?" 

"When I stand for the organization and protec- 
tion of the common people against the abuses from 
which they are suffering, I stand for humanity." 
John replied, and Fanning saw that the crowd was 
with him. 

The answer wasn't just what Fanning wanted. 
Right or wrong, there was no doubt of John's sin- 
cerity, and the mill owner was gifted enough to see 
that to press the matter further would, under the 
circumstances, simply weaken his own cause. His 
quandary, now, was how to get away without fur- 
ther endangering his dignity. No easy avenue of 
escape offered itself, so, with a parting shot at John, 
and a muttered imprecation at the awkward but ef- 
fervescent figure on the fence, he discreetly and 
precipitantly withdrew. Just then the one o'clock 
whistle blew, and the men streamed reluctantly 
back to their work. 

Peter Fanning's ignominous retreat was a source 
of secret satisfaction to his eastern confrere. For 
reasons that require no explanation that worthy rep- 
resentative of "Big Business" was more interested 
in the disruption of the mills, than he was in a res- 
toration of the good feeling which might have pre- 
vailed between owner and men. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Business to the "business-man," is the one supreme 
dictum that overshadows every other phase of the 
social structure. Main Street or Wall Street, it is 
all the same. Whether in Prune Center or New 
York, Raspberry Junction or San Francisco, the 
canker of "profititus" eats its way into the flower 
of our manhood, stimulated by the cracker-barrel of 
the tank-town grocery or the market-tape of the 
metropolis. Thus the amount of money we have, 
establishes not only the extent of our wordly suc- 
cess, but determines the position which we may oc- 
cupy in the community. The advancement and pro- 
tection of "business" becomes, therefore, the center 
and circumference of the business-man's vision. 
Nothing else matters. Anything or anyone who has 
the temerity to challenge the sacredness of Profit 
and Property becomes, ipso facto, an enemy of soci- 
ety, — or at least to that portion of society repre- 
sented by our supposedly respectable business in- 
terests. 

It is not to be wondered at then, when a spokes- 
man of the common people raises his voice in their 
behalf, that he is forthwith \ pounced upon and 
labelled with approbrious names. He becomes, in the 
eyes of "respectable" people, radical, disloyal, un- 
American. In this category Frederick Wharton 
placed John McPherson. He had dared to raise 
his voice in behalf of the herd, and had thereby 
placed himself outside the pale of "respectability." 

222 
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Wharton believed in the established order, which 
means that he did not believe in the orderly progress 
of evolution. He believed that things should remain 
as they are. Business had its profits and property 
rights, and was well satisfied. So why shouldn't 
those who had no profits and property rights be 
satisfied too? What sacrilege for the farmer to ob- 
ject to the "respectable" robbery of Main Street! 
Of course, if it were not for the farmer upon whom 
the town fastens and fattens, there would be no 
Main Street, even as there would be no industries 
if there were no workers. But Wharton knew that 
there were wage-earners, — ^hosts of them, — some- 
times as many as ten or more for each available 
job, — ^and since people had to eat in order to live, 
it was certain that in order to eat these same 
workers would have to work. His process of reason- 
ing insured Capital interminable, uninterrupted sway 
over the destinies of the Nation's wage dependents. 
Capital owned the jobs. The workers owned noth- 
ing save the obligation to be respectful, — and obe- 
dient. Capital owned the industries, but it would 
permit the men to work in them, if they were good. 
According to Wharton, John was a worker who did 
not appreciate his obligation. He was presumptuous 
and impudent because he not only demanded things 
for himself, but was bent upon claiming rights for 
others. And this attitude, in the yes of Wharton 
was the acme of disloyalty. 

Frederick Wharton, however, did not make the 
mistake of under-estimating the things for which 
the young engineer stood, for he knew full well that 
it was these things which gave him his following. 
He knew, moreover, that the ideas he advanced were 
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not his alone, since they were the things for which 
the workers had been fighting ever since time began. 
John's attitude, however, did give the astute eastern- 
er an opportunity to place him in the catagory of the 
Radical, and to attempt to deteriorate him, whenever 
possible, in the estimation of Mary Fanning. It 
may have been that Wharton's interest in the manu- 
facturer's charming daughter had something to do 
with his animus. Perhaps he fancied that with 
John out of the way, the road to his heart's desire 
might be less thorny. However that may be, he 
knew that Peter Fanning was still smarting over the 
loss of dignity which he had suffered in his conflict 
with John in the yard, and as they moved into the 
library after dinner, that same evening, he lost no 
time in rubbing salt into the still smarting wound. 

With a view to capitalizing the situation Wharton 
adroitly guided the conversation to a discussion of 
the young engineer's activity, and it was not long, 
under his skillful manouvering, before Fanning 
broke out in a tirade against John. 

''If I dared I wotild dismiss that young upstart 
instantly." 

"Well, why don't you?" Wharton demanded. "No 
man is so valuable but that he can be dispensed 
with." 

"I can't get along very well without him until 
the new engineer arrives . . . and another thing, 
you can't deal with him like you would with a com- 
mon scoundrel." 

"No, perhaps not. . . . I'll grant he is an uncom- 
mon one," Wharton replied dryly. It was evident 

he didn't relish John being lifted above the ordinary, 
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even in the scoundrel class. "But isn't that all the 
more reason you should get rid of him ?'* 

The thought of dismissing John had been upper- 
most in Fanning's mind ever since his tilt with him 
in the yard, but there was the uncertainty of the 
new engineer, and then again. Fanning was not al- 
together unappreciative of John's action in with- 
holding his resignation pending the arrival of his 
successor. He recalled, too, and not without a cer- 
tain qualm of what might have passed for con- 
science, that he probably owned a larger debt to the 
McPherson family than he had yet paid, a service 
which he knew in his heart to have been the real 
foundation of the Fanning Mills. Then, too, there 
was the danger of an openly unfair attitude toward 
John crystallizing into an uncompromising mass op- 
position by the men, and he was quite sure that he 
did not want that. 

"Of course," Wharton insinuated, "there are other 
ways of muzzling him." 

Fanning jumped to his feet and paced the floor. 
Wharton's covert insinuation had suggested a plan. 
In the excitement of the moment he quite forgot 
Mary's presence. 

By George ... I know . . . I'll buy him !" 

"Father !" Mary exclaimed in spite of herself. 
What can you mean?" 

Oh! . . . Oh, nothing, my dear, nothing. That 
is," he hastened to add, "nothing that you would 
understand. What I have in mind is perfectly legiti- 
mate and above board, I assure you. That is right, 
is it not, Mr. Wharton?" 

"Yes— quite so," Wharton replied, forced to come 
to the aid of his confrere. With a warning glance 
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at Fanning to permit him to handle the situation 
alone, he turned to Mary with a reassuring smile 
and said: ''I am afraid that your father's usual 
blunt way of putting things has invited a wrong 
construction. 'Buy him' is a sort of trade or busi- 
ness term that may mean anything from a ... a com- 
promise to ... to ... ah .. . well, to whatever conclu- 
sion may be reached. I am sure you understand." 

"Yes, Mr. Wharton,** she replied, her eyes level 
with his, and with a faint but perceptible catch in 
her voice, "I am afraid — I do." 

Wharton dropped his eyes. Dissimulation was an 
art with him, but he was too clever not to see that 
his attempt had failed. He had an uncomfortable 
feeling, too, as if he had been lashed with a whip. 

It was Mary herself who relieved the embarrass- 
ment of the situation. Going to her father she 
stooped over and kissed him lightly on the cheek, 
and then silently left the room. To Fanning the 
wistful "good-night" kiss was more like a repri- 
mand than an endearment. Once in the hall she 
ran quickly to her room, threw herself on the bed 
and hid her face in the pillows. A g^eat fear swept 
over the girl. It was not that John's vitrolic in- 
dictment of the present social order might be jus- 
tified; she was already beginning to see that the 
virtues of business were too often a matter of dol- 
lars and cents — ^it was, instead, a feeling that some- 
thing odious had come into her life, an indescribable 
something which was slowly but surely stealing the 
sweetness out of it, and threatening the peace and 
security of her home. Far into the night she pon- 
dered the situation, one moment formulating excuses 
and the next trying to find an adjustment that 
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would square her father's slip of the tongue with 
Wharton's suave explanation. Despite the evidence 
to the contrary, she simply could not bring herself 
to believe that her father would resort to unfair 
methods. Perhaps, after all, she argued, it was a 
legitimate business deal; but if it wasn't — ^what 
then ? She put the thought from her, but resolved 
she would have a frank chat with her father in the 
morning; she felt she must know the truth . . . 
and then sleep graciously interfered, and ended for a 
time the struggle that gripped and tormented her. 



CHAPTER XXX 

When Frederick Wharton arrived at the office 
the following morning he was still smarting under 
the unspoken rebuff of a pair of blue eyes in whose 
depths he was beginning to find a certain measure 
of tempered steel. He had a feeling, too, that his 
standing in the good graces of their owner had been 
seriously compromised and he was, as a result, dis- 
posed to blame Fanning for the position in which he 
found himself. When the mill master appeared a few 
moments later Wharton's veneer of unruffled cour- 
tesy fell away from him, and he did not hesitate 
to twit Fanning for his blunder of the night before. 

"I've never had to guard my tongue before," 
Fanning replied, in self-condonation. "The compli- 
cations surounding a big business of this kind have 
put a lot of ideas into my head of which I suppose 
I should be ashamed." 

"Business is a game. The only thing a business 
man need be ashamed of is his inability to follow 
the rules." 

"Just what rule am I violating now?" Fanning 
asked lamely. 

"The rule of self-preservation. McPherson is a 
detriment and must be eliminated. The method 
determined upon is immaterial, but the result to be 
obtained most certainly is not." 

"Well, I have an idea ..." Before he could 
divulge just what was in his mind he was inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door. As he turned ques- 
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tioningly the door opened and his secretary entered. 

"Young McPherson and some of the men are in 
the outer office to see you, sir. Shall I admit them ?" 

Wharton took a step forward as if to interfere. 
Conferences with the men were repugnant to him. 
In answer to Fanning's look he pursed up his lips 
and shook his head negatively. Fanning smiled. 

"You said it was a game. Well, I'm going to play 
it. Show them in, Mr. Dennier." As the secretary 
turned to obey. Fanning again smiled and wagged 
his head reassuringly. At that moment John and 
a committee of the men, which included Jennings, 
appeared at the door. 

"Come in, boys," Fanning said briskly. "You have 
come concerning the proposed welfare plan, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"We have," John said, acting as spokesman. "We 
represent the men's organization which is affiliated 
with the Federal Mill Workers, and we thought it 
best to advise you that at last night's meeting it was 
unanimously decided that none of our members 
should associate themselves with the so-called 
'American Plan' organization. It was also decided 
that in case any worker was discharged for exer- 
cising this right that the rest of the men would lay 
down their tools and quit in a body." 

The knowledge that the men had checkmated his 
attempt to disrupt their union aroused Fanning to 
a rage. Wharton's covert smile added tinder to the 
flames. 

"Do you mean to tell me that you dare to enter 
my office with a message from that damned outlaw 
crew of yours?" 
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"We believed that you should be fairly advised. 
Why not?" 

"Because it means everyone will lose his position 
who dares to interfere with our plans. Is that not 
reason enough?" 

"An injury to one is an injury to all,** Jennings 
blustered, his fists clenched belligerently. John 
stopped him. 

"The men have definitely determined that since 
you have your Chambers of Commerce, Kiwanis and 
Rotary Clubs and other kindred business-protective 
organizations, not to mention your banks and manu- 
facturers' associations, all of which are conducted 
almost exclusively for the benefit of you big-busi- 
ness men, that it is necessary that they meet this 
organized opposition by an organization of their 
own. They are simply forced to use your own 'busi- 
ness' tactics in order to insure themselves protec- 
tion." 

"This union thing is an entirely different matter. 
It is true that we do belong to Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organizations, but these 
organizations do not try to run our business, nor 
do they try to run the men. We have no organiza- 
tion in the mill against the men, and we shall not 
permit the men to install an organization here 
against us." 

"Your argument against the union sounds very 
plausible, and it would be all right if it were true, 
which it is not." 

"What do you mean, sir?** 

"If you will have the patience to listen, sir, I shall 
be glad to give you the viewpoint of the men. In 
the first place, you do permit your business organi- 
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zations to determine your treatment of your em- 
ployees, for I have proof that it is, for instance, 
the Chambers of Commerce throughout the country 
that have developed the 'American Plan,' and are 
now active in pressing it against the workers. It is 
not your idea any more than the 'union' is my idea. 
You employers travel in bands. You join every- 
thing that smacks of protection. You talk a lot 
about 'individual contracts' and 'liberty of action/ 
but talk is about all it amounts to. While you 
preach one theory for your employees you practice 
a diflferent philosophy for yourself. If you don't believe 
in industrial organization you should practice what 
you preach and dismiss your business clubs, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, protective associations, political 
and legislative lobbies and what-not. Until you do 
so you must expect organization to be met with or- 
ganization. The union is the Chamber of Commerce 
of the workers — it is their commercial club, manu- 
facturers' organization, industrial lobby and every- 
thing else rolled into one. It is all they've got, and 
you fellows who think you can deprive them of it 
by calling it nasty names are simply fooling your- 
selves. This organization is here, and it's going to 
stay." 

"I want to say to you, young man, that this cor- 
poration will not be influenced by any organization, 
whether it is one to which we belong or one to 
which the men belong," Fanning retorted. "We 
don't ask our men to treat with some other com- 
pany, nor shall we recognize collective bargaining 
when it compels us to treat with some other organi- 
zation outside our own mills." 
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"Will you permit us to plead our cause direct to 
your various stockholders" John asked calmly. 

"Well, I should say not," Fanning snorted. "If 
you want to talk you'll have to talk with me. I am 
their mouthpiece/' 

"Just so," John agreed, smilingly. "And if you 
want to talk to our shareholders you'll have to talk, 
through me. I am their mouthpiece." For a mo- 
ment the mill master was lost for a reply. Whar- 
ton came to his rescue. 

"You have missed your calling, McPherson. You 
should have been a debater instead of an engineer." 

"You cannot dominate my plant. I am boss here, 
and I will run my business as I see fit," Fanning 
blustered, recovering his voice. 

"The men are not trying to run your business; 
they have simply determined not to let you run 
theirs. We have no objection to doing business with 
your organization; but we insist that you do busi- 
ness with ours. The decision is up to you. What 
shall we do, work or quit?" 

Fanning turned and looked out of the window, his 
lips pressed into a hard, narjo^ 1^^^- Wharton 
whispered to him and he I^I^qI^^s head affirma- 
tively. 

"Tell the men I shall think it over," he said finally. 
"Have them go back to their work. I shall let you 
know my decision shortly." With a crisp, "Very 
well, sir," John nodded to the men and they turned 
and Hied from the room. But as he was about to 
follow, Fanning called to him : 

"By the way, McPherson, there is something else 
I want to see you about." John started to recall the 
men, but Fanning stopped him. "Never mind the 
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men. This doesn't concern them." Wharton quickly- 
stepped over and closed the door, as if to eflfectively 
overcome whatever hesitancy John felt. For an in- 
stant the three men were silent. Then John broke 
the silence: 

It is something about the work, I supose?" 

Yes," Fanning replied, slowly appraising him. 
About your work. Why don't you forget the men? 
Your interests are with me." 

John was taken back with surprise. For the mo- 
ment he did not fully comprehend the significance 
of Fanning's words. When he did he opened his 
lips to speak, but instantly closed them to think 
again. Fanning misconstrued John's hesitation, and 
went on confidently: 

"The position of superintendent and a liberal in- 
terest in the mills should make you see the folly 
of aligning yourself with this mob." 

John looked wonderingly from the mill owner to 
Wharton. The latter was leaning over a chair, smil- 
ing at him confidently. He wondered just how much 
the easterner had to do with this new turn of the 
helm. 

I'What are you gentlemen trying to do — ^buy me 
as you do your pig iron?" 

Fanning shrugged his shoulders in a deprecating 
way. He realized that his open attempt to bribe 
John was doomed to failure, but he laid it to a mat- 
ter of "price" rather than principle. Casting about 
for some added inducement his glance fell on the pic- 
ture of his daughter which stood on his desk. He 
recalled the promise he had made back in the days 
when he and old Sandy used to play checkers at 
Whipple's grocery. Taking up the picture he toyed 
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with it an instant and then, looking up inquiringly 
at John, said : 

"Under certain circtunstances, John, my home 
would be open to you." 

Wharton caught his meaning even before John 
did. It was more than he had bargained for. With 
a muttered imprecation he sprang to his feet, but 
Fanning kept his eyes averted. John was struck 
dumb. The anger and surprise that welled up in 
his heart kept him silent. Fanning again misinter- 
preted his silence, and laid his hand ingratiatingly 
upon his shoulder. The touch galvanized him into 
action and released his pent-up emotions. Throwing 
off the mill master's hand, he turned angrily to him : 

"I am loath to take your words at their face 
value, sir, but if you mean Miss Mary I would be 
willing to give her my life. Beyond that I would 
not go, nor would she ask it. Nothing could make 
me change a viewpoint I know to be right." 

Fanning dropped his eyes. He had unconsciously 
gone further than he had intended. His exuberance 
had carried him beyond the point where either ex- 
planation or denial would avail. Wharton, too, was 
indignant. He felt the responsibility was not his, 
and resented the scorn which John unconsciously 
exuded. Determined to be clear of the affair he 
started towards the door. But as he opened it he 
uttered an explanation and stepped back. Mary 
Fanning was leaning wearily against the casement. 
How long she had been there and how much she 
had heard, no one knew. But the firmness of her 
compressed lips, and the suggestion of tears of shame 
which brimmed her eyes, filled all three men with 
apprehension. John, who had taken an involuntary 
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step toward her, tried to say something, but the 
words would not come. He knew there was noth- 
ing he could say but what would add fuel to the fire 
that was already flaming her cheeks. Without a word 
he bowed to her and hastened out of the office, clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

Ignoring Wharton's presence she walked straight 
to her father's desk and looked down at him. 

"So this is what you meant when you said you 
would buy him ! What you really meant was that 
you would " The words stuck In her throat. 

"It's all a mistake, Miss Mary," Wharton inter- 
jected. "The young man misunderstood." 

Fanning said something that was unintelligible, 
and began nervously tidying up his desk. Wharton 
looked at the girl appraisingly, who was now stand- 
ing at the window, dabbing her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. The storm having blown over he was not 
now in such a hurry to depart. Drawing his chair 
up to the desk, and directing his remarks to Fan- 
ning, he asked: 

"Well, what are you going to do? If they win 
now you're whipped forever." 
"I can't fire them." 
"Why not?" 

"It would tie up the plant." 
"What if it did ? Better now than later." 
"Father, please don't ... I am sure ..." 
"Don't argue." Some of the ruthless fighting 
spirit that had made him master of the mills re- 
asserted itself. "I'm boss here, and I'm going to re- 
main boss. The time has come to act." Wharton 
smiled. 
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"Shall I call up Sandy and tell him to discharge 
those men?" 

"No," the girl pleaded, "father, don't let him do 
it." 

"This is no time for sentiment. Order them fired, 
Wharton. If it means a strike, let them strike." 

"Why not make the first move yourself? Close 
down and fight it out for an 'open shop.* I'll get you 
an extension on your contract." 

"What about your 'American Plan' ?" Mary asked, 
with a side-long glance at Wharton. 

"What difference is there?" he replied with a 
shrug. 

"Then you admit that the 'American Plan' and 
the 'open shop' are identical?" 

"Possibly." He saw there was no further need in 
trying to cover the subterfuge. Although he real- 
ized that the past twenty-four hours had placed him 
in an unfavorable light in Mary Fanning's estima- 
tion he comforted himself with the thought that it 
had also placed John McPherson in a position which 
would henceforth djjbar Mary from receiving even 
the most casual attention from him. As a result 
he felt that his gains had really equaled if not sur- 
passed his losses. There was, therefore, no further 
need to dissemble. "Your friend, who seems to pre- 
fer his mob to you, might have told you that," he 
added. 

"Then it is really true that you have been deceiv- 
ing the men into believing they were getting one 
thing when they were really getting another?" She 
addressed herself directly to her father, ignoring 
Wharton. "You shall not discharge their committee. 
I shall stop it myself," and she rushed from the 
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room before either of them realized what she was 
about. She reached Sandy's desk in the mill just 
after he had received the discharge order from the 
main office. "Don't do it, Mr. McPherson," she 
pleaded. "If you discharge these men it may mean 
that the entire mill will be shut down." 

"But it's orders, Miss," Sandy replied, scratching 
his locks in perplexity. 

"I'll have the orders changed, if you will give me 
time." The old Scotchman was in a quandary, but 
his long years of submission to authority won the 
balance. 

"It's orders. Miss Mary — I've got to do it." The 
old man said mournfully, half-ashamed of his weak- 
ness. "You can fix it up afterwards," With a shak- 
ing hand he made out the "time" slips and sent his 
assistant away with them. The girl threw open the 
door that led into the mill in order to see the result, 
hoping that the thing she dreaded would not happen. 

Jennings was superintending the replacement of 
some gears in one of the machines when the young 
assistant tapped him on the shoulder and handed 
him the pink slip. He glanced at it wonderingly, 
then, realizing its meaning, he threw down his tools 
and cried: 

"Gome on, boys, it's here !" 

Hardly had the words passed his lips when he 
was startled by the long, slow blast of the mill 
whistle that meant "Close down." All down the long 
rows of machinery men paused and listened, then 
looked wonderingly at each other. No one knew 
what had happened. The machines stopped, and 
men rushed from the various mills into the jards. 
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fearful that some accident had befallen the plant. 
A notice on the main bulletin board greeted them : 

MILLS WILL BE CLOSED UNTIL 
FURTHER NOTICE 

Paying off of employees will begin to-morrow a. h. 

Men roughly shoved and elbowed each other out 
of the way in order to read the ominous message. 
Gradually, as its meaning became clear, the ascend- 
ing murmurs of protest and despair, bom of the 
prospect of idleness and privation, reached the mill 
owner and his confrere, who were watching the 
scene from the seclusion of the office window. 
Wharton carefully selected a cigar from a well- 
filled case and, after making himself comfortable 
in a chair, thoughtfully provided by his secretary, 
settled himself down to enjoy the scene. 

The rising protest of the locked-out workers be- 
came more and more audible. A workman climbed 
upon a nearby platform, and waved his arms to get 
the atteniton of the crowd. It was Jennings. Hav- 
ing exceeded his limited credit at the general store, 
and with a mental picture of the privation awaiting 
his family, the irate workman attempted to initiate 
the violence of the frenzied crowd. 

''Come onl Down with the mills 1 Smash the 
works r* 

The cry was taken up by the more venturesome 
spirits. Each new group that joined the excited, 
gesticulating mass passed the threat on until it 
rumbled like the moan of an approaching storm, 
awaiting only concerted action upon the part of the 
maddened men to give it the velocity of a hurricane. 
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Someone shouted the name of "Fanning^' and the 
great *mass of humanity, like a liquid feeling the 
effect of a fire beneath, began to bubble and boil. 
Without waiting for someone to give him a connec- 
tion, Fanning rushed for his phone and sent in a 
hurry-up call for the police. Hardly had he fin- 
ished when he was startled by a rumble that 
sounded like a thunder of voices. 

"Good God !" Wharton gasped. 

Fanning sprang to the window in time to see the 
lone figure' of a woman speeding across the open 
yard, closely pursued by a score of men, with the 
threatening crowd surging in their wake. It was 
Mary. She had been trapped in the shop ofEce by 
the outpouring of the workers and, becoming nerv- 
ous at the angry manifestation^ of the crowd, had 
made an attempt to reach the main office by cut- 
ting across the yard. Her hurrying figure, and the 
realization that she was directly related to the force 
that had robbed them of their means of livelihood, 
had kindled in the hearts of the angry men that 
latent desire to chase and strike, that always lies 
close to the surface of the mob. 

Fanning and Wharton stood watching, breath- 
lessly — helpless to stay the storm raised by their 
own hands. A moment later another figure fought 
his way through the crowd, hair disheveled and 
clothes half torn from his body. One of the fore- 
most workmen reached out a rough hand to grasp 
the shoulder of the panic-stricken girl. At that mo- 
ment the fighting, disheveled figure reached him 
with a bound and hurled him to one side with such 
force that he sprawled in the dust, and the rest of 
the maddened crowd trampled unheedingly over 
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him. Mary glanced back in fright, and with a 
scream, half stumbling, half fainting, fell to the 
ground. Again the lone figure leaped forward, cati- 
pulting men to right and left, grabbed up the half- 
fainting girl in his arms and half carried, half 
dragged her to the door of the office building. He 
opened it with a kick, and quickly thrust her in- 
side. As the door slammed behind her she caught 
a glimpse of the white, tense face of John McPher- 
son. 

Outside, with his back to the door, the young en- 
gineer faced the mob. For moments it seemed as if 
he would be swept aside, or tramped under foot by 
the surging madmen. A few in the forefront at- 
tempted to reach him. Others, sobered by the at- 
tack, fought them back. Shouts of anger and rage 
rose from all sides. Then came a cry that would 
have been a bellow had it not been so articulate. 

"You dirty, low-down skunks !" it shouted. "Jump- 
ing on a woman ! You'd think you were a bunch of 
capitalists.'' 

The crowd looked around and found Mike Jen- 
nings waving his angry fists at them from his de- 
serted platform. The ludicrous antics of the solitary 
but vehement figure, as well as the pointed barbs 
of his witty tongue, struck home, and faces drawn 
and tense slowly relaxed into a smile, and then the 
men began to laugh. When the crowd turned back 
toward McPherson, he stepped to the edge of the 
platform and threw up his hands for silence. 

"You men must have been mad. Violence breeds 
violence, and no man is above law. This is 
his day — ^let him have it. Yours will come. 
Your chance of victory lies in the use of 
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your heads and not your fists. Constructive pro- 
grams are never won by destructive ones. Use the 
brains that Grod gave you, and throw your clubs 
away. Stand firm and hold your ground. No one 
can defeat you but yourselves." 

Gradually his words prevailed, and when the po- 
lice flyer arrived with its quota of reserves the men 
were swarming out of the mill yards, a gesticulat- 
ing but orderly mass. 

The war of the classes had arrived. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

The long, foreboding blast of the "quitting" whis- 
tle had sent the blood of the men racing through 
their veins with anger and indignation, and blinded 
them for the moment to its real significance. But 
to the women at home, the wives and mothers, 
whose constant daily task it was to meet the ever- 
increasing expenses, with the never liberal pay en- 
velopes, there was no such respite. They knew and 
understood keenly the meaning of a strike or lock- 
out, or anything else that would check for ever so 
short a time their one slender thread of subsistence. 

The "quitting" whistle, always so welcome when 
coming at its accustomed time, now brought many 
to their doors and windows, with dread in their 
hearts. 

"Can it be that the men have struck?" Mrs. Sam 
Smith called to her neighbor, Mrs. Tom Dunton, as 
they both stood on their back doorsteps, gazing fac- 
tory-wards, as if expecting to see some signs in the 
air — smoke from the dreaded conflagration, perhaps. 
. "I hope it's nothing," Tom Dunton's wife called 
back, wringing her hands to restrain the nervous 
tears. 

"Sure, and I do, too ; but I wouldn't have my man 
knuckle down to the likes of them, if it kills us," 
Mrs. Sam replied, finding courage in the hope that 
Mrs. Dunton might be right. "And I've told him so, 
many the time, so I have." 

"And me, too," Mrs. Dunton assured her. "I 
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wouldn't want my Tom bowing his neck before any 
man's lash, but still I wouldn't want him to do any- 
thing rash like/' she added hastily. ''We are just 
getting on so well with the payments on the place, 
though truth to tell it pinches us hard at times." 

"Glory be, and it's us that knows what it means. 
You're never through one thing before another bobs 
up. There's Mary Ellen, she wants a new dress, and 
Tommy needs ..." 

A wail like that of a wounded animal rent the air, 
and with one accord the two housewives rushed 
across the alley in the direction of a low one-story 
shanty whence the cry had come. The young work- 
man who had recently moved into the single light- 
housekeeping room in the rear, stood staggering in 
the doorway with the unconscious form of his girl- 
wife in his arms. 

With many others the women hurried to his as- 
sistance. The young woman was soon brought to 
herself, and laid weakly on the sanitary cot in the 
room that served as parlor, bedroom and kitchen. 
Her man had brought home news of the trouble at 
the mills. In her delicate condition the shock had 
sapped her strength for the instant. As he was the 
first home the women began plying him with ques- 
tions. What had happened? He shook his head. 
He knew little or nothing. The whistle had simply 
blown, and the notice on the bulletin board said the 
mills would be closed indefinitely. Was it because 
of the proposed organization of the men ? He didn't 
know. All he knew was that the whistle had blown 
and he was out of a job. To him that was enough. 
He and his young wife had been planing upon his 
pay, for it was all they had with which to meet the 
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coming emergency. The realization that it was to 
be lost to them had completely taken his wits. He 
had rushed home with the terrifying tidings like a 
child injured at play, and the disastrous results now 
stupefied him the more. 

The curious neighbors who had gathered in the 
yard now began to disperse to seek their own men 
folks who were appearing up the street. It is won- 
derful what glorious color a mile's walk of earnest 
conversation can weave about a sudden important 
event in men's lives. The women listened with awe 
and bated breath to the determined threats and 
boastful utterances made by the gathering crowd. 
The general feeling was that it was more of a 
strike than a lockout. Fanning had been beaten, 
and had simply blown his whistle to make a bluff. 
Most of them were glad, however, that the issue 
had been made by him. 

"But wouldn't it be better to accept his offer and 
go back to work?" Tom's tearful wife asked, half 
pleading. 

"No, sir-ee," her husband replied. "Anyway, Sam 
and me have sworn never to go back to the jolly 
tyrant until we get a square deal." 

Sam had never made any such promise, but now, 
before his admiring neighbors, he felt it was up to 
him to vindicate his friend's assumption of fidelity. 

"You bet we have," he cried, and gripped Tom's 
hand so that all might see the bargain. Their wives 
stood back, arms akimbo, and, not knowing what 
else to do, nodded their heads approvingly. Thus 
denunciation and glorification went on. Few were 
^jeed. By a number the event was hailed as a vic- 
tory. To others it appeared as a catastrophe. Some 
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of the women lashed their husbands for not taking 
stands like Tom and Sam. Other women wept be- 
cause their men would give no thought to conceding. 

But it was not only the homes of the workers 
that were affected. When Mrs. Fanning saw her 
husband, daughter and Frederick Wharton enter 
the house at luncheon, she was aware from their at- 
titude that something had gone wrong. 

"Do tell me, what is the trouble?" she cried anx- 
iously. 

"Oh, just a commotion at the mills — crowd at- 
tacked Mary," Fanning said gruffly. 

"Mary — oh, my dear! Are you hurt?" 

"No, no, mother. It was all a mistake. I am 
sure the men would not have harmed me had I 
stood still. Father closed the mills. The men were 
excited and . . . " 

"You've closed the mills, Peter?" his wife asked 
in amazement. 

"Yes, I've closed the mills. And what's more 
they're going to stay closed until the rapscallions of 
this town understand that I'm boss. They'll lose 
their eye teeth before I'm through with 'em." 

"Well, that's about all they can lose," Mary ob- 
served from the depths of a nearby chair. 

"Just what do you mean?" her father asked, turn- 
ing a scowling face toward her. 

"I mean that if anyone is going to lose it will be 
you, for you will lose the productive capacity of 
every man in the mills. If they lose anything it will 
be only what you have already refused to give 
them." 

Despite his effort to laugh it off Mary's observa- 
tion annoyed him. Slowly he began to realize that 
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in shutting down the mills he had automatically 
shut off his profits. He turned to Wharton with a 
questioning look in his eyes. 

"Theoretical economics," Wharton remarked in a 
low, confidential voice. "The men can't live without 
eating, and they can't eat without working.'' 

"Just so," Fanning nodded sagely. "Unless the 
union ..." 

"There is no need to fear that. Labor unions give 
their members strike allowances, but this is not a 
strike — ^it's a lockout. That leaves the whip in your 
hands." Fanning looked over at his confrere adtnir- 
ingly. 

"By George, I see now why you advised me to 
beat 'em to it." 

Wharton nodded his head, but as Fanning turned 
away an enigmatical smile crept over his face. 

i 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Gradually, but with unrelenting certainty, the grip 
of want began to close down about the idle workers 
of New Harmony. One by one the merchants, un- 
der threat of having their own credit cut off, were 
forced to refuse credit to their customers. The 
struggle settled down to a test of endurance and, 
as is usual in such cases, the balance swung against 
the weaker side. 

Mike Jennings was among the first to feel the 
pinch. Big Bill Lamphier, who ran a butcher shop 
near Mike's home, had served through the war 
shoulder to shoulder with Mike, but at last came 
the day when even Bill had to remember that there 
is no comradery in "business.** ' 

"It ain't that I'm afraid that you won't never 
pay me, but the wholesale house has told me I'll 
have to pay cash if I don't stop giving credit, so 
what can I do?" 

"And you're taking sides with the likes of them 
against a buddy that slept in the same mud-hole 
with you?" There was a wife and three hungry 
children at home.. Beyond that Mike couldn't think. 

"Well, I can't help it, Jennings," Bill protested. 
"You know I ain't any too well fixed, and if they 
close down on me, I'm through." 

The high-pitched voices of the two men began to 
attract a crowd. 

"You're better fixed than I am. If you can't give 
it to me you can't keep me from taking it." And 
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with that Jennings seized a shoulder of ham and 
made for the door. Bill was after him like a shot, 
but his agility was needless. Jennings ran head-on 
into Dugan, one of the burly minions of the law, 
who had been attracted by the crowd. 

"So, I've got ye stealing, me bucko," the burly 
Dugan observed with glee. "Caught ye right in 
the act." And it was with difficulty that he restrained 
himself from testing out his club on Mike's head. 

"It's all right. Sergeant," Bill called from the 
doorway of the store, "just give me the ham back 
and let 'im go." 

"Let 'im go is it? Well, I should say not- It's or- 
ders we have to bring 'im in on the first chance, and 
it's in he's going." 

The rapidly congregating crowd began to mur- 
mur threats in Jennings' favor, but Dugan gripped 
his club and. stretched his arm as if to work back 
his coat, and the crowd became silent. 

"I'll take the ham, anyway," Bill compromised, 
and reached out a greasy hand, but Sergeant Dugan 
ignored him in professional disgust for his igno-^ 
ranee of the law. 

"Indeed, and ye'U do nothing o' the kind. Tis me 
that'll hold the ham, for 'tis the ham that's the evi- 
dence.' And with a wave of his club he marched 
away, Mike's arm gripped fast in one hand and the 
ham in the other. 

In thirty days Jennings was at liberty again to 
care for his wife and children. The law had been 
vindicated, but Bill never saw his ham again. Of 
course it was nobody's business, but rumor had it 
that Dugan had had ham sandwiches for his lunch 
for a considerable period. 
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Weeks passed, and the strain began to tell, but the 
men stood their ground doggedly and waited. The 
installment house collectors came and carried away 
the Graf anola of the Grogans, but the loss was taken 
philosophically. 

"Glory be," said Grogan, "let 'em tike it. What's 
the good of music whin ye're heart can't keep in 
chune wid it?" 

• With the Smiths it was different. They lost their 
best bed, and Mary Ellen and Tommy were incon- 
solable, since it doomed them to again take up their 
bunks on the floor. What happened at the Grogans 
and Smiths was taking place, with variations, all 
over the town. In tears, Mrs. Smith went over to 
her neighbors for comfort, only to find that the 
Duntons had received notice to make the overdue 
payment on their home or vacate at once. 

"Oh, Mrs. Sam," the distracted woman moaned, 
"these men with their buU-doggedness will be the 
killin' of us all yet." 

"Hush," Mrs. Sam warned her, "here the men 
come now, fresh from a meeting at the hall." 

"And what happened to-day?" Mrs. Tom asked, 
hiding her tears as their husbands came in. 

"There's plenty that's happened," said Tom. "That 
super-patriot Todd tried to put through a vote that 
we all apply for work again under the Boss's plan." 

"And did you vote against it?" both women asked 
in the same breath. 

I'll say we did, eh, Sam ?" 

'Glory be," Mrs. Tom beamed, as if she had not 
the moment before been bemoaning the very thing. 






CHAPTER XXXIII 

The McPhersons had managed to weather the 
storm, thanks to Sandy's close friendship with old 
Dad Whipple, who still owned and ran the General 
Store. But the iron grip finally tightened on Whip- 
ple, too, at last. None too strict as a business man, 
he had never quite been able to keep his store build- 
ing and home free from mortgage. It had always 
been easier to pay the comparatively small sum of 
interest required than to pay off the principal. As 
a consequence, the mortgage had been renewed from 
year to year. But now, when he came to apply at 
the bank for another renewal, he found himself in 
a predicament. 

'Tt will not be possible for us to grant loans to 
merchants who persist in jeapordizing their business 
by granting credit to idle men," was the equivocat- 
ing way the new president informed him that his 
assistance to the locked-out men must cease. 

Whipple argued, but finally had to capitulate. 

"We will carry your paper and renew later with 
the understanding that you will conduct your busi- 
ness on a cash basis, during the present depression 
at least. The slightest digression will mean fore- 
closure. Money is too tight now for us to take any 
chances." Then as if to soften the bluntness of the 
rebuff he explained to Whipple, at some length, the 
advantages of running a cash grocery. The advice 
seemed sound, and Whipple went away convinced 
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that he had a real friend in the bank. From then 
on, he resolved, it would be strictly cash for every- 
body. 

But the next morning, when his good friend 
Sandy came in with a basket on his arm for his ac- 
customed order, the kindly old storekeeper faced an 
awkward predicament. To refuse credit to a per- 
fect stranger had always been a task he dreaded, 
but to refuse an old friend, and especially when he 
knew that friend was close to actual need, seemed 
an act of which he was incapable. 

"Morning, Sandy," he smiled, with an attempt at 
his accustomed joviality. "Everything going on 
well at your home ?" 

"Yes," Sandy admitted; but he spoke as one very 
tired. "Going as well as can be expected. But I 
keep on telling John he should try to get the men 
back. This idleness is-na good fur men's minds. It 
breeds nothing but deviltry and misery. He says 
he canno do nothing ; it's for the mill master to act, 
and not for him. I dinna ken what's come over the 
boy. He has some new-fangled idea in his head the 
now, and he's leaving home this afternoon." 

"Leaving home? For good?" Whipple asked, his 
eyes wide. 

"I dinna ken whither it's for weal or woe. He 
won't tell a soul what for except that it's about the 



men." 






'Going by train?" 

'5lo ; on a bicycle." 

"Huh! must be going out among the farmers. 
Now I wonder what for?" 

"I dina ken, mon'" and Sandy shook his head as 
if to say that it was all beyond him. 
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I've heard tell," Whipple hazarded, with a twin- 
kle in his eyes, "that prophets are seldom honored in 
their own home." 

"Eh ? What's that? Oh ! I ken what you're driv- 
ing at. But it's not a prophet they call him, but a 
radical." 

"Oh, tush!" quoth Whipple, "that's only from 
those who don't know him. Why, bless your heart, 
he wouldn't know how to throw a bomb if he had 
one. And let me say furthermore that, according 
to the common definition, both old Peter and young 
John are in the same category. The only diflEerence 
is that one is liberal and the other illiberal — ^which 
is to say, that one wants things for others, while 
the other wants what he wants for himself. Peter 
puts on that he's the real benefactor of humanity, 
and he doesn't like it when some of the lad's straight 
talk comes back to him.'' 

"Well, I'd rather he'd be studying to make him- 
self a better engineer. If I'd had his chance when I 
was a boy I'd be earning a good wage to-day," and 
the old man shook his head determinedly. 

"You do yourself an injustice, man. Why, if you 
had what is due you, you'd be half owner of the mills. 
Wasn't it your plans that gave them their start?" 
Whipple impatiently pounded his pudgy fist on the 
counter, as if to accent his viewpoint. Sandy shook 
his head negatively. 

"It's little good by plans'd be if Joshua Maynard 
hadna given Peter the money to carry them out." 

"But don't you see man, it wasn't Peter that got 
the money? It was your plans." 

"Maybe so," he replied, unconvinced, "but I could 
ha' done nothin' wi'out the office experience." 
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"Couldn't you hired it just as Fanning hired the 
engineering?" 

"It's na my way. It's na luxury I want, but con- 
tentment." 

"Well, maybe, after all, that is only what John 
wants for us all. Who knows ? Our eyes are old 
and perhaps we can't see with the clearness of 
youth." 

"Well, maybe so, maybe so," the straight-laced old 
mechanic replied. John and his ideas were a mys- 
tery to the old school. 

Then Sandy drew forth his list, and slowly and 
hesitatingly Whipple began taking down and wrap- 
ping up the articles one by one, hoping that some 
act of Providence would intercede before it was 
necessary for him to inform his old friend of the 
condition laid down by the bank. But nothing in- 
tervened. Everything required was at last in the 
basket, and Whipple was just on the point of letting 
this one order, at least, go out, when two men 
entered the store. 

Whipple recognized the newcomers at once, that 
is, the larger one who seemed to be the leader of the 
pair. It was McGuffey, whom Fanning had im- 
ported to take charge of the guards at the mill. 

"Good morning," he said in a domineering way. 
"Any of the mill loafers been bothering you?" He 
glanced significantly at the old mechanic. 

"No, no; not yet," the old storekeeper faltered, 
not daring to glance at the unsuspecting Sandy. 

"Well, they've tried it other places. One guy near 
got away with a ham, but we slammed him in the 
can for a stretch of thirty, so the boss told me to 
drop around and keep an eye on things. We'll stick 
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around for a while." The two men lounged up 
against the cigar counter. 

Whipple realized that he was being watched, and 
that there was no possibility of escaping the issue. 
Turning to Sandy he handed him back the book in 
which the charge accounts were put down. 

"I'm sorry, man" he said in a half whisper, "but 
there is to be no more credit.'' 

Sandy stared uncomprehendingly. 

"But I havna the cash money," he faltered, 
scarcely able to realize what the other meant. "I 
paid a wee note at the bank which they wouldna 
renew, and John willna be back till Saturday." 

"Then you will have to leave the groceries, I'm 
afraid," Whipple replied, searching vainly for some 
way out of the dilemma. 

Slowly Sandy put down the basket and scratched 
his head, as was his habit when unduly perplexed. 
Could his old friend really mean that he would 
trust him no longer? A cough from McGuffey 
prompted Whipple to lay a protecting hand on the 
basket as if for security. Yes, it must be so, he 
concluded. Then, without a backward glance the old 
mechanic turned and made his way out of the store. 
The world, seemingly, had deserted him. 

The two men at the cigar stand smiled. 

"Hard time getting along with this bunch now, 
isn't it, ^yhipple?" McGuflFey observed, winking at 
his companion. Whipple's "yes" sounded like a 
croak. "Well, you don't have to worry. We'll pro- 
tect you if anyone starts anything." 

Whipple nodded his head in lieu of what he would 
have liked to have said. 
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McGuffey rummaged through his vest pockets, as 
if 'to take out a cigar but found none. He looked 
again with the same result. 

"Haven't a cigar on yo', have you, Samuel?" he 
asked, winking to his companion. 

"Nary a one," Samuel replied, returning the wink. 

McGufifey turned to the show case with a sugges- 
tive look at Whipple. The storekeeper took the hint 
reluctantly, and slowly shambled to the cigar counter 
and opened the case. Better their friendship, such 
as it was, than their enmity, he thought. The big 
man nodded his thanks to Whipple's invoiced invi- 
tation, and pointed to some choice Havanas. They 
were marked fifty cents straight, and he figured 
they would be to his liking. As Whipple's hand 
moved toward the box, McGuffey turned to wink 
slyly to his companion, who had been moved to ad- 
miration by the adroit manner with which his part- 
ner was handling the situation. In a twinkling 
Whipple deftly reached into another box and sub- 
stituted a couple of "two-fors." As McGuffey turned 
back to the show case Whipple proffered them 
gravely to his visitor. McGuflfey nodded his thanks, 
handed one of them to his companion, who pro- 
ceeded to light up, and the two passed out of the 
store into the street. 

"I tell you, it's all in knowing how td handle these 
birds," McGuflFey chuckled to his partner. "You 
give them the 'come-on' right, and presto! two 
lovely Malacco Cannaccos." 

"Two what?" inquired the other, as if ashamed 
of his ignorance. 

"Ma-lac-co Can-nac-cos !" 

"What's that?" 
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"That," condescended the erudite McGuffey, pre- 
tending to be appalled at his companion's ignorance, 
"that's the regular name for Havana's choicest vint- 
age. Push out your chest, pal. These is the favorite 
after-dinner pills of his nibnobs the Pushbah of Can- 
nacco/' 

"Never 'eard of 'im." 

"Well, he's the head push of the kingdom of ... of 
. . . well, something or other ... I just ferget which. 
Anyway, I read of 'im some place . . . maybe in the 
Police Gazette." 

His companion took a long draw on his cigar. 

"Whew!" he exclaimed, as he took the cigar out 
of his mouth and looked at it intently. Then a scowl 
that was a cross between amazement and disgust 
swept over his face. "Say," he demanded abruptly, 
"what did yo' say these were?" 

"Malacco Cannaccos !" 

"And who smokes 'em?' 

"The pushpah of ... " Then McGuffey saw the 
look of disgust on his companion's face. "For the 
love of Mike, man, what's the matter wid yo', are 
you' sick?" 

"Worse than that . . . and, say ! if this is the favor- 
ite vintage ... of the Pushpah of ... of whatever yo' 
said, here, send it back to the blooming idiot with 
my compliments." 

"What's the matter wid it? Won't it smoke?" 

"Not if I have to make it. I can get better cab- 
bages in Riley's back yard, and with half the 
trouble." 

McGuffey took the proffered cigar and examined 
it gingerly. Then he took its companion out of his 
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pocket and compared the two. A look of mingled 
astonishment and rage swept over his face. 

''Hell !" he exclaimed, and pitched them both into 
the gutter. 

His companion would have laughed but he knew 
McGuffey was in no mood for a joke. 

Whipple watched the scene from a corner of his 
window, and chuckled. It relieved, in a way, the 
part he had just been forced to play. 

As he watched the receding backs of his self-ap- 
pointed but disgruntled protectors, he saw the de- 
jected figure of his old friend coming back down the 
street, still empty handed. An idea struck him. 
Making sure that no unfriendly eyes were watching, 
he tapped on the window. Attracted by the sound 
Sandy raised his eyes, and to his surprise saw the 
kindly disposed storekeeper urgently beckoning to 
him. After a moment's hesitation he shambled up 
the steps to the store door and entered. As the 
door closed behind him an arm reached out and 
grabbed him, and then unceremoniously dragged him 
to the back end of the store. He stood there uncer- 
tainly in the gathering gloom and watched a portly 
figure in white apron and blue checkered shirt bus- 
tle from shelf to shelf, feverishly filling a large mar- 
ket basket with a varied assortment of groceries 
and canned goods of all descriptions. Then, with- 
out a word, but puffing like a porpoise, the portly 
Samaritan hung the weighty basket on the wonder- 
ing old Scotchman's arm, opened the back door, 
stuck his pudgy head out for a moment to make 
sure there were no prying eyes, then gently but 
tirmly pushed Sandy out the door into the alley way,. 
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and just as hastily closed and locked the door be- 
hind him. 

Filled to the brim with astonishment the old man 
managed to balance himself on one foot, in order to 
keep from falling, and then turned perplexedly to 
contemplate the closed door from behind which he 
heard a muffled chuckle that sounded suspiciously 
like Whipple's. Setting the basket down he 
scratched his scanty locks, but dig as he might, 
however, he couldn't uncover the mystery that had 
suddenly lifted him from poverty to affluence. But 
of one thing he was certain, he had the coveted 
groceries. So with a full heart and a suspiciousness 
of moisture in his kindly eyes, he picked up the 
basket and started homeward. 

As he sat the basket down to open the front gate 
to his modest little cottage, two men suddenly 
loomed out of the shadows. As they approached 
him the street lamps lighted their faces and Sandy 
recognized them as the two plain-clothes men who 
had been in the store when he was forced to leave 
empty handed. To Sandy there was something sin- 
ister in their connection with his earlier disappoint- 
ment. They didn't leave him long in doubt as to 
what th^ wanted. 

"Where'd yo' buy them things?" McGuflFey thun- 
dered. 

"I didna buy them" Sandy said. 

"Oh, ho! So yo' got 'em on credit, eh?" and Mc- 
GufFey licked his chops in anticipation of his prey. 

"Well— I'll be danged if I know," Sandy truth- 
fully admitted* 

"From who did yo' get 'em? Come on— out with 
it!" 
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'I think it was the Lord." 

"Aw, can that stuff. Who give 'em to yo'?" 

"Well, I'm na so sure," Sandy said, more to him- 
self than to his impatient inquisitor, "but he must 
have been an angel." 

'A what?" gasped McGuffey. 

'An angel," Sandy repeated. "Of course I dinna 
ken ever seeing one sa fat, but I feel sure he was an 
angel." Then with a twinkle of belated understand- 
ing in his eyes he added : "That is, if the good Lord 
is na sa particular as to shape." And with this part- 
ing comment Sandy picked up the basket and 
trudged into the house with his precious burden. 
The two men looked at each other, defeat written 
large over their faces. 

"He's daft," confided the younger one. 

"Daft, hell!" said McGuffey; "he's brighter than 
we are, for he has what we haven't got." 

"And what's that?" inquired his companion. 

"The name of the merchant that staked him to 
that grub." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

The effect of idleness was beginning to be felt by 
the mill interests, as well as the men. When the 
mills dosed. Fanning had been forced not only to 
reinstall his spy system, but to augment this force 
considerably in order to provide guards for his prop- 
erty. It was true that he had approached the Gov- 
ernor for troops, but the continued orderliness of 
the locked-out men had offered no excuse for the 
state to provide guards for private property at public 
expense. Had there been the least occasion for the 
use of the soldiery, however, it is quite possible that 
the mill owner's wishes would have been accommo- 
dated, for the sheriff was the kind who would have 
echoed Fanning's sentiments, and the Governor was 
amenable. 

In the meantime John had bent his energies to 
counseling passive resistance. His task was made 
easy for the reason that a number of the men had 
been through the Homestead and Ludlow debacles, 
and memories of workers shot down in cold blood 
at the behest of swash-buckling officers, were still 
green in their memory. Tension ran high at times, 
but, with the exception of minor disurbances, pas- 
sions were held in leash. 

As Peter Fanning walked through the yards one 
morning, silent, save for the measured tramp-tramp- 
tramp of his bought and paid for sentries, he con- 
templated the profit-making posibilities of his big 
producng machine, and cursed the inactivity whch 
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had befallen it. His losses particularly concerned 
him. In addition to the losses of profits on undeliver- 
able products there was an army of non-producers 
on the payroll who provided nothing by way of re- 
turn on the investment. His local bank accommo- 
dations, already strained, were rapidly reaching a 
figure that exceeded their limited loaning resources, 
and outside bankers were reluctant to extend credit 
under the circumstances. Fuel and material bills 
were accumulating, and he knew, too, that he would 
need a considerable sum to cover repairs before the 
mills could resume. 

In common with most corporation captains of in- 
dustry, to whom "more and still more'' is an obses- 
sion if not a malady, he was more sympathetic to 
the sickness of his machinery than he was to the 
welfare of the men who attended it. He was begin- 
ning to find, however, that machinery is responsive 
only to the human touch, and that if he would con- 
serve one, he must no less preserve the other. The 
easy inactivity of everyone and everything profaned 
his sense of values, even as it impoverished his pocket- 
book. The sight of the "guards" and "spies" riled 

him. Being in the habit of appraising things for 
their intrinsic value he recognized in them an ele- 
ment whose only usefulness lay in their lack of pro- 
ductiveness. They represented loss instead of profit, 
they apppeared only when "mill sickness" appeared, 
and their continued presence was an indication of 
the continuance o( the disease. He longed to throw 
them out, bag and baggage. So much so, in fact, that 
when one of them undertook to approach him in a 
familiar way his whole being expressed the con- 
tempt he felt. Perhaps the huge sums he was pay- 
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in^ out for their questionable and, in this case, un- 
necessary service, had something to do with it. 

This ail too evident waste of time and effort stim- 
ulated him to action, and he turned oificeward with 
a confessed desire to reopen the mill whose purring^ 
soothed his soul, even as its silence disturbed and 
tormented him. 

When he reached the office he found Wharton 
awaiting him. 

"Everything still quiet?" Wharton asked, genially. 

'Tfes, too much so," Fanning replied, and his de- 
cisiveness was not lost on his confrere. 

**Well, they cannot hold out much longer," Whar- 
ton said, soothingly. 

"I'm not worrying about the men. I can stand the 
gaff as long as they can. What I am anxious about 
is the time delivery clause in my contract. What 
attitude will your people take in case the men stand 
firm, and I am unable to make my next delivery?" 

Wharton thought for a moment before he replied. 

"I anticipated that you would require additional 
time, so I wired East yesterday, and explained the 
situation." 

"Did you get an answer?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, what was it?" Fanning asked impa- 
tiently. 

"They are inclined to accommodate you with the 
proviso that when you do resume operation you will 
do so with a strictly non-union force, under an open- 
shop agreement." 

"But suppose that is impossible?" 

"There is nothing impossible, unless you yourself 
make it so. I tell you the men are beginning to 
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weaken. Closing down of grocery credits, together 
with overdue rents and home payinjcnts, are forces 
against which they have no weapons/' 

Fanning shook his head doubtfully. The reports 
he was getting from his "under-cover" men did not 
fill him with optimism, and he said so. 

Your agents are deceiving you," Wharton replied. 
I have had one of our own investigators here, and 
he corroborated my assumption. There is, of course, 
no talk of eliminating the union, nor are the men 
shouting their desire for work at any price, but there 
is a steadily growing discontent which needs only 
the proper encouragement to turn the tide com- 
pletely in your favor." 

"Well, I hope you're right," Fanning responded. 

"You will find I am," Wharton said confidently. 
"In fact, I have some convincing proof for you." As 
if in response to his statement, Fanning's secretary 
entered the room to say that Jimmie Todd wanted 
to see Mr. Wharton. 

"Send him in," Wharton ordered. Then turning 
to Fanning he said : "I have had Todd out quizzing 
the men, and told him to report here." 

A moment later Jimmy was ushered in, bowing 
and scraping as was his habit. He was still attired 
in the every-day garb of his trade, but there was an 
air of prosperity about him which hinted strongly 
that he had not suffered for funds during his en- 
forced idleness. 

"Well, Todd, what did you find?" Wharton asked, 
patronizingly. 

"I talked with over a hundred men, sir," Jimmy 
beamed, conscious that he was the harbinger of 
welcome tidings. "Most of them are pretty badly 
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discouraged and it looks like it wotdd be an easy 
matter to get enough men to bolt the nnion and 
operate the mills if tbqr were sore they would be 
given steady work." 

''It sounds good,'' Fanning said grudgingly in re- 
sponse to Wharton's challenging smile. ''But how 
would you go about it?" 

"I have a way," Wharton assured him, as if the 
situation was his alone to handle. Todd will call a 
meeting. One of your 'under-cover* men has al- 
ready been made secretary of the union, so it will 
be a simple matter to get the notices out." 

"And then what?" 

"Todd will see that the hall is packed with the 
men whom he feels can be trusted. The agency 
men can be distributed through the crowd to direct 
the sentiment. With Todd in the chair, the rest 
should be simple." 

"Do you think you can put it over, Todd?" Fan- 
ning asked dubiously. 

'I'm sure I can get them to accept the American 
Plan if you will give them your personal assurance 
that you'll immediately reopen the mills." 

"But how about McPherson?" Fanning asked. 

"Yes, what about him?" Wharton reiterated. 
Neither of them under-estimated the young engi- 
neer's opposition. 

"Aw, he's left town," Jimmy replied. 

"He's what?" 

"Where is he?" Wharton demanded. 

"I don't know exactly," Jimmy mumbled; "but I 
followed him the first two days he was away, and he 
didn't do anything but ride around the country on 
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a bicycle." Wharton and Fanning looked at each 
other in frank astonishment. 

"On a bicycle?" Wharton finally asked, quizzic- 
ally, 

"Surest thing you know, just going from one farm 
to another,'* Jimmy said positively. "I couldn't 
make out what he was after, but I finally decided 
he didn't intend to come back to the mills, and was 
simply hunting for work. That's about the way it 
looks, doesn't it ?" 

"Yes, I suppose so," Fanning answered slowly, 
but it was evident that he didn't put much faith in 
Jimmy's conclusion. "The main thing is, you are 
sure he is really out of town?" 

"Oh, yes, sir, positive !" 

"Well, go ahead and call your meeting for to- 
morrow night. Bring things to a head at about nine 
o'clock and Mr. Fanning will send his secretary 
there with a letter that will help put the matter 
through." 

"I'U.do my best, sir," said Jimmy Todd, the pawn, 
rescraped his feet on the door mat, and was gone. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Jimmy Todd was not the only one who had been 
baffled by the mysterious business which had taken 
John on long bicycle trips through the surrounding 
country. Nor was that to be wondered at. He, 
himself, had had no definite object in view when he 
first started out, other than to obtain some food- 
stuffs with which to sustain the locked-out men, 
and the vagrant hope that perhaps some adjustment 
might be found which would not only assure the 
workers' food, but provide, at the same time, a 
staple market for the produce of the farmers. 

John recognized the close economic relationship 
that existed between the two classes of workers. 
That the people involved were beginning to appreciate 
the significance of this relationship was evidenced by 
a more sympathetic understanding that was growing 
steadily in several of the western and mid-western 
states. John knew that the farmers in the vicinity 
of New Harmony had not, as yet, awakened, due 
largely to artificial barriers and prejudices which 
had been systematically built up by the petty anti- 
labor element of the small town, bolstered up in no 
small measure by the city press. But he felt the 
time was ripe to disillusionize them. The once pros- 
perous Saturday market was bankrupt. Produce 
was going to waste on the farms, while the workers 
were starving in the cities. The farmers too, were 
in sore straits. Prices had dropped below cost of 
production. The inability of the city workers to buy 
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had something to do with it, but John knew that 
the real cause lay much deeper. As a matter of 
fact, the city workers had produced more goods 
than the people could pay for. As a result the cap- 
tains of industry were trying to safeguard their 
profits by reducing wages, or laying off men. The 
consequence was logical; the buying power of the 
great mass of the people was being materially cur- 
tailed. The solution lay in the social ownership of 
the means of production. Not only must the farmers 
own their farms, but the city workers must own 
their jobs, and the present orgy of profits give way 
to human service. Only when the workers could buy 
back what they produced could unemployxnent and 
industrial warfare be averted. Would it be possible 
to affect a coalition between the two classes ? That 
was the problem which John faced. 
He decided to talk the matter over with a num- 

r 

ber of the farmers and get their views on the sub- 
ject. 

At fir3t he met with little encouragement. The 
farmers were not only out of touch with the city 
workers; they were out of sympathy with their 
problems as well. The eight-hour day demanded by 
organized labor had nothing in common with the 
farmers* twelve to fourteen hours. Then, too, the 
wages demanded by city workers were correspond- 
ingly out of proportion. Added to this was the feel- 
ing that the prices for farm produce had not been 
increased in proportion to city incomes. 

John soon found that these prejudices were hard 
to overcome. He was about to turn homeward when 
a voice hailed him from a nearby farmyard. There 
was something familiar in the tall, raw-boned figure 
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in faded overalls and blue cambric shirt, that greeted 
him from the bam doorway. 

As he stood his whieel against the fence and 
started up the path leading to the stables he recalled 
that this was the same man who, leaning against 
the wooden awning of Dad Whipple's store, in al- 
most the same attitude he now assumed, had defied 
Joshua Maynard and the schoolmaster that memor- 
able day of his youth. The features were a little 
more bronzed and weatherbeaten, and the wrinkles 
a little more pronounced, but the eyes had the same 
pleasant, uncompromising twinkle, and the lips, the 
same determined smile that had so provoked his ad- 
versaries. 

"I've heard of you," he said in his easy way, after 
John had explained his mission, and grasped John's 
hand in a grip that made him wince. "Some of the 
folks from over Harmony way have been talking 
about your visits. They don't seem to think much 
about your ideas or the faction you're speaking for, 
do they?" 

"No, I can't say they do," John confessed; "but 
it's only because they don't understand, and won't 
try." 

"Well, I can tell you the reason, son. Us farmers 
ain't so hard-headed but what we can be convinced, 
but we've been stung so often and hoodwinked and 
cheated, that we just naturally don't trust anybody 



no more." 
"1 



1 can't blame you of course," John replied. "But 
the fact is, it's about the same thing with the city 
workers. I don't know which of us is getting bun- 
coed the worst at present. It's just that thing that 
brings me out here. I want to get your views and 
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see if we cannot get together and protect ourselves 
against the invisible forces that are exploiting us." 

"Invisible forces? Fm afraid I don't understand 
you/' 

There was something kindly in the atttitude of his 
new-found friend. John knew he had a willing lis- 
tener, and began eagerly. 

"Well, if you and some of your neighbors got to- 
gether, say, for a picnic, and each one brought 
something for the lunch, say you brought sand- 
wiches enough for the crowd and another fellow 
brought the same amount of cake, and another 
brought water melons enough to fill you all up, and 
you put them all together, thinking you were going 
to have a bountiful dinner, and then when you got 
around to eat you found there was only half a sand- 
wich apiece, and no cake and nothing for dessert but 
melon rinds, you'd be liable to think you'd been 
robbed, wouldn't you?" 

"I reckon I would," and the Grange secretary 
smiled at the picture. 

"Well, that's just about the deal the farmer and 
the city worker is getting today. You fellows raise 
. everything the world eats, and we make everything 
it uses, but Messrs. Rent, Interest and Profit step 
in and leave us nothing but the rinds. Are you 
satisfied?" 

"No, I ain't. And if I knew who the fellows were 
who ate up my share of the cake and melons I'd 
hunt them up and have it out with them. What I 
want to know is, who are they and how do they do 
it?" 

"Well, for one thing, they own the railways that 
transport your products, and charge you three times 
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as much to bring your wheat from the middle west 
than it now costs to bring it from the Argentine. 
In addition, they own or control the elevators, and 
dictate what price and rating you shall get on the 
products you bring in. According to the milling in- 
terests' own figures this year over five million bush- 
els of wheat were bought at the elevators, through- 
out the Northwest, as /low-grade' and later sold on 
the market by them as 'high-grade.' In the mean- 
time, while you're sweating fourteen hours a day 
getting your next year's crop in, a bunch of lily 
fingered parasites down in the stock exchanges are 
gambling with each other as to just how much 
they'll give you for what you haven't even yet got 
out of the ground." 

"Say, my chores can wait. Come on in the house 
and sit down. I want to know more about this. You 
remember that little bald-headed chap? Well, say, 
he wanted to tell me things once, but I was so all- 
fired wise I wouldn't listen. I reckon I'm ready 
to listen now." 

It was long after dark when the two finally 
emerged from the house, still in earnest conversa- 
tion. Their talk had developed a definite plan of 
action. The farmers had been unable to get enough 
help on account of the prevalent low wages paid. 
John oflF^red to supply the men, and the Grange sec- 
retary on his part agreed to see that they were paid 
liberally in beef, pork and produce. The idea ap- 
pealed to the young engineer. It would relieve the 
urgent need of the locked-out men, and materialy 
assist the overworked farmers. More importantly, 
it would provide a direct market from farmer to 
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consumer, bring both classes of labor into closer re- 
lationship and widen their sympathies and mider- 
standings. 

So it was hastily arranged that the secretary 
should communicate the plan to the surrounding 
farmers, while John returned to New Harmony to 
present the plan to the mill workers. Giving little 
heed to the dark and uncertain roads he bade his 
new-found friend "Good-night," and was off at top 
speed through the night. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Had John been able to see what was taking place 
that same night back in New Harmony, his faith 
in mankind might have been shaken. The meeting 
called by Jimmy Todd attracted nearly every idle 
workman in town. Through various underground 
sources the rumor had spread that something defi- 
nite was to be done that would insure immediate 
relief. 

The struggle between principle and privation was 
manifest in the eyes and bearing of the haggard 
crowd that packed the hall. The hope of victory 
had gone. The problem the men now faced was to 
save what they could from the shattered remains of 
their former position with which to start anew. 
While humble submission to the mercy of the power 
against which they had pitted themselves was, to a 
great many, still out of the question, any suggestion 
that bore on its face the possibility of an honorable 
compromise promised to have ample backing. 

Jimmy Todd acted as chairman of the meeting. 
He was somewhat nervous, but managed to hide it 
from the crowd. 

"Boys," he began, when it was time to call the 
meeting to order, "this meeting has been called at 
the request of a majority of the men who feel that 
something should be done toward protecting our 
jobs. I've got it on pretty good authority that the 
mills were closed on account of lack of orders, and 
there's a rumor that they are going to be re-opened 
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soon. If we don't want a lot of outsiders coming 
in here to take our places we had better get back 
on the job." 

Immediately the hall was in an uproar. A dozen 
men were on their feet clamoring to get the floor. 
Todd quieted the crowd as best he could, and then 
recognized one of the men whom he knew to be a 
fixed "under-cover" man. 

"You have all heard what the chairman said/' 
he droned. "Well, there are a lot of us fellows who 
think that we should get together and start an or- 
ganization like Fanning suggested, and then he 
will have to take us all back. Such an organization 
may have some flaws to begin with, but we can 
iron them out better after we are all working, than 
we can while we are sitting around starving to 
death. I, for one, am in favor of giving this *Ameri- 
can-Plan' a trial; what do^ you fellows say?" 

Many of the exhausted workers saw here the 
chance they were hoping for. If merely adopting 
this new organization would give them back their 
work, they were ready to do it. A half burst of 
approval came from different parts of the hall. 

"I move we accept the American plan," some one 
shouted. 

"I second it," another cried. 

The chairman accepted the motion, but the formal 
call for remarks brought many speakers to their 
feet. The union forces were still intact. In spite 
of evasions, Todd finally had to recognize an op- 
posing speaker. 

"This so-called 'American-plan' is a subterfuge," this 
man began. "Stick by your own organization, boys. 
We are not beaten yet. What assurance have you 
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that Fanning will give you recognition, or even 
your jobs back, if you should adopt his plan now?" 

As if in answer to this query a commotion started 
in the back of the hall, and necks craned to see 
who was causing the stir. It was Fanning's secre- 
tary, who had entered, and was now working his 
way through the crowd down the aisle. 

"May I come in, Mr. Chairman?" he asked bland- 
ly. "I have a message for the men from Mr. Fan- 
ning, and my time is limited." 

"Let him speak!" came from all sides. The 
former speaker saw he was no longer the center 
of attraction, and retired as the crowd called to 
him, "sit down," and "shut up." 

The secretary mounted the platform, threw his 
silk-lined overcoat over a chair, put on his glasses, 
and took a letter from his pocket. Like a superior, 
disciplining those beneath him, he waited until the 
commotion in the hall had died down. When all 
was quiet, he began to read: 

"Tomorrow morning the Fanning mills resume 
work at the accustomed time. Positions will be 
open to all those formerly employed. Past mem- 
bership in the organization known as a branch of 
the Federal Union of Mill Workers, will in no way 
be held against an individual. But such member- 
ship, if continued, will be looked upon as direct op- 
position to the general welfare of the mills, and will 
be treated accordingly. 

"We agree, however, to install the 'American 
Plan' and recognize an organization of our own 
men if based on a sound constructive policy. 

"All former employees failing to apply for their 
positions at the resumption of work tomorrow, will 
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be considered as voluntarily surrendering all rights 
and seniority standing, and their names will be 
stricken from our books. 

Fanning Mills, 
By Peter Fanning." 

There was a pause. Then as the men realized the 
letter meant that work was to be resumed at once, 
and that their present condition would be imme- 
diately relieved, a murmur of approval swept 
through the room. 

Even Sam Smith forgot for an instant his com- 
pact with Tom Dunton, and was about to join in 
the rejoicing when he caught Tom's eye. The 
handkerchief he had pulled from his pocket to wave, 
was checked in its upward course, and he took 
suddenly to wiping his brow, as if that was the 
purpose for which he had intended it. The battle 
between principle and necessity gripped him, and he, 
like Tom, became quiet. But throughout the hall 
the ominous shadow of necessity was fast gaining 
a victory. 

"Let's wait for McPherson," one of the faithful 
ones cried amid the clamor. Jimmy Todd tried to 
silence him for he still felt the danger of John's 
influence. But the speaker would not be silenced. 
He climbed up on a chair and again raised the cry : 
"Let's wait for McPherson." 

"McPherson's left town for parts unknown. He 
won't be here. He's deserted you," Todd shouted. 

The crowd looked about. Truly, where was 
John? No one knew, and men are too ready to 
doubt that about which they have no knowledge. 
Could they have seen the dust covered and tired 
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figure that was peddling his wheel through the night, 
over the rough country roads, the tide of the evening 
might have been turned. But the only force ap- 
parent to them was the calm, cold figure of Fan- 
ning's secretary, holding out to them an offer of 
work and wages, and calmly assuring them the 
offer would be withdrawn unless they acted imme- 
diately. 

With one more feeble protest the motion was 
carried. The backbone of the union was broken. 
Even Mike Jennings made no remonstration at the 
compromise. Weeks on the verge of starvation had 
brought even Mike to silence, if not submission. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

"Shall I pack your lunch pail?" Mrs. Sam Smith 
asked her husband the next morning. The same 
question was on nearly every woman's lips through 
the mill workers' district. 

"I don't know/' Sam replied, sitting half dressed 
by the kitchen stove, staring before him in a life- 
less way. To go back meant to save the few 
articles of furniture they still had left; it meant 
the purchase of the wholesome food they had for- 
merly been accustomed to; it meant the heavy 
clothes for winter which they would soon need; 
but it also meant the admission that all their sacri- 
fices had been in vain. Sam could not bring himself 
to admit that ... if the men only held out a little 
longer . . . something good must come of it. Fan- 
ning had not made his ofFer without having some 
notion behind it. The pinch was beginning to tell 
on him. 

But what could one individual do alone? If the 
rest were going back, what was the use of his hold- 
ing out? Hie would simply be blacklisted, and the 
mills would go on as if he had never existed. Even 
if half the men went back it would be useless for 
the rest to remain out. He did not want to do it ; 
did not think it right. Yet to him there seemed 
no other course open. 

"I'm afraid you'll have to," he finally answered in 
an unfamiliar voice, and began lacing his shoes. 
Now that the thing had to be done, it was as bard 
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for Mrs. Smith to see her husband give in, as it 
was for him to make the decision. Tears filled her 
eyes as she took down the old dinner pail and 
wiped off its accumulation of dust with her apron. 
Slowlj she began to cut bread and make sand- 
wiches. 

"I wonder if Tom's going?" she asked, in an ex- 
pressionless way. 

"Don't know," Sam replied in the same mono- 
tone. They were both thinking of that promise 
and handshake. 

Tom Dunton and his wife were going through 
much the same perplexities. By renting the three 
main rooms of their cottage, and living solely in the 
kitchen, they had managed to scrape together 
enough money to make the payment on their home, 
and so still retained their property. But it was 
doubtful if they could meet the next payment with- 
out some assistance. The wife saw in the reopen- 
ing of the mills an opportunity to save the little 
for which they had worked so hard, but even she 
was reluctant to do so at the cost of her husband 
receiving the despised name of "scab." As long as 
possible she wanted him to stand loyally by the 
men and their organization, but now the question 
arose, "Was it longer possible?" 

Her husband maintained it was, and sat doggedly 
in his chair, clinging to its seat, as if to gain 
strength from its solidity. 

"But it does look as if all the men are going back, 
Tom," his wife observed, peeking out the window 
so as to get a view of the street. 

It was near time for the first whistle, and the 
more eager and less thoughtful of the men were 
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already trooping by with their lunch pails^ on their 
way to the mills. Tom made no reply, just gripped 
his chair tighter. 

"Tom, there goes Mike Jennings. It seems to 
me that if Mike goes back, everybody is justified in 
going." Tom's grip on the chair loosened, but 
tightened again immediately. 

"Mike's got two sick kids at home. He ain't 
goin' back because he wants to," he said doggedly. 

"It makes little difference why he goes ; the fact 
that he is going is what counts. If just a few hold 
out, I'm afraid they will be only wasting themselves." 

"Nothing is ever wasted that is given in a good 
cause," Tom protested, his fingers aching now from 
his clutch on the chair. 

"And there goes Sam Smith!" his wife cried, 
drawing the curtains aside for him to see. 

"What?" He sprang from the chair to see if his 
wife's observation was correct, and with the release 
of that solid object, his determination vanished. 
Sam was just disappearing out the alley gate when 
he reached the window. 

"Here!" and he handed his wife his dinner pail. 
"Better fill it." 

-It was what she had hoped for, even though she 
regretted the necessity. The first whistle blew. 
Tom hastily helped her stuflF the half prepared food 
in the pail, grabbed it in one hand, his coat in the 
other, and started on the run. 

His wife went to the door to look after him, and 
saw her neighbor standing on her steps in the same 
attitude. 

"What a shame, after all we've gone through," 
Mrs. Smith called to her, shaking her head sadly. 
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"Yes, it is that," Mrs. Dunton replied. And with- 
out another word the two women turned and 
entered their homes. 

Tom hurried along the street, intent upon reach- 
ing the gate on time. At full speed he rounded the 
corner, just a block from the mill, and came face 
to face with a familiar figure coming up the back 
way. It was Sam Smith. Tom was too excited and 
out of breath to recall his wits, but Sam had been 
walking slowly, and thinking. The thought of his 
promise not to return until the men got "a square 
deal" was uppermost in his mind. When he saw 
Tom, he instinctively hid his dinner-pail behind him. 

"Where you goin'?" he blurted out, looking 
pointedly at Tom's dinner-pail. 

Shame-facedly, Tom looked down at it too, with- 
out noticing his friend's trick. 

"Oh, nowhere in particular, — ^just wandering 
around," he replied, shifting from one foot to the 
other. "Where you going?" 

"Thought I'd run down to the main gate and 
keep tab on the scabs," 'he said, making sure his 
own lunch kit was not in sight. 

"Me too . . . guess I'll go with you." Tom held out 
his hand to shake. Sam coughed and stuttered 
something in confusion. His right hand was behind 
him and could not come forth without exposing his 
lunch pail. He made a quick effort to shift hands, 
but the pail fell to the pavement with a tell tale 
bang. 

"Hello, — ^what's that?" Tom queried, peering 
around behind. 
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"Wife insisted I bring it," Sam lied, as he started 
to pick up the precious food. "But honest, I didn't 
intend to use it." 

"Same here," Tom apologized, as he helped gather 
up the lunch. Thus the two old friends locked 
arms and were off back home again. In union 
there was strength. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

But while this and similar little dramas were 
taking place, here and there, among the workers, 
the rank and file were trudging back to their tasks 
like willing slaves. In every group there are always 
Sams and Toms, who even against their better 
judgment, go forth and take the brunt of a battle ; 
men to whom an ideal, no matter how crudely con- 
ceived, means more than their daily bread. But 
they are the exception. In his general ignorance 
of the underlying principle of the great industrial 
scheme, the average worker is willing to accept the 
few crumbs dropped from the exploiters' table, 
rather than put up a prolonged and earnest fight 
for the loaf that is really his. |. , f^^]\ JL^ 

All that night John McPherson parf^ted on over 
the dark and rutty roads, his brain too busy formu- 
lating and developing new plans to give heed to 
bodily fatigue. Carried away by the new enthus- 
iasm he conjured up mental pictures of a coopera- 
tive effort which would bring justice and happiness 
to both the mill hands and the farmers. His own 
unselfish ideals blinded him completely to the fact 
that the new project would yet have to be worked 
out through plain, ordinary, and wrongly-taught 
human beings. 

The thought, uppermost in his mind, was to reach 
New Harmony in the shortest possible time, and 
lay the plan before the men so that it could imme- 
diately be put into action. 
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Great was his disappointment when, dust-covered 
and tired, he rode into town early that morning to 
find the mill men swarming submissively back to 
take up the task of patiently building up the ma- 
chine that held them in submission. It seemed like 
Fanning and the power behind him had been com- 
pletely victorious. 

Those who stood loyally by the union, and tried 
to persuade the men from entering the gate, were so 
few that they were a negative force. Their pitiful 
number showed how complete was their failure. 

Sam and Tom were just coming out of their home, 
after their return, when John happened by on his 
way to see how affairs were going on at the mill 
gate. Each looked at the other with an air of "I 
told you I wouldn't go back." John saw them and 
his face lighted. 

"I knew you boys would remain loyal," he said 
as he shook hands with them warmly. The two 
wives stood on their respective steps and looked 
proudly at their husbands, whose chests swelled 
with pride, but who dared not quite look each other 
in the eye. 

"Aren't ye glid you're not the wife of a *scab'?" 
Mrs. Tom called to her neighbor across the fence, 
loud enough for the rest of the neighborhood to 
hear. 

"God forbid that anyone should ever call my Sam 
by that name," Mrs. Smith replied, and the two 
women looked exultantly toward their more unfor- 
tunate neighbors, whose men folk had fallen from 
grace. 

John had just felt this same strife in his own 
home. He had found his mother packing the lunch 
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pail that Sandy was accustomed to carry. Although 
she sensed trouble she did not stop with the work. 

"You're not going to go back under the old condi- 
tionSy father?" the son remonstrated. 

'That I am. Therell na be any better so why 
should we wait/' he replied. 

'*How do you expect to better conditions if you 
are not prepared to fight for them?*' 

''My fighting days are past. With you and your 
youth it is all very well for you to talk of it. The 
sooner the mills get to running the sooner it will 
put bread into the mouths of hungry women and 
babes.'' 

"And the sooner it will put unearned dollars into 
the pocket of the big man up on the hill," The old 
man did not reply, and the boy became silent. It was 
useless to argue. He knew his father, but when 
the old man had gone he turned to his mother and 
asked : 

"You don't think I am wrong in this, do you, 
mother?" 

"It is not meant for a mother to judge, my son," 
she replied. "To me it seems better we should just 
be satisfied with what we get, and go on working, 
. but I can realize I am old, and that my view of 
things is from an old stand. You are seeing clearer 
ahead perhaps than I, and I trust to your vision. 
Your heart is big, and where there is a g^eat heart, 
great things will come. Stand by what you think 
is right my boy. Our lives and our ideas belong to 
the past, yours belong to the future." 

John realized how it hurt her to see him and his 
father disagree. He kissed her gently. There was 
never a great man who did not have a g^eat mother. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

Fanning was elated over the successful re-open- 
ing of the mills, for, despite Wharton's optimism, 
he had been somewhat doubtful of the men return- 
ing in sulBficient numbers to make operation possi- 
ble. But the move had met with unquestionable 
success. It was as Wharton had said, hungry men 
were indeed easy to deal with. Within a week the 
mills were running under normal conditions, and 
the lockout was a thing of the past. 

John McPherson and a small band of followers 
still stood loyally by their principles even in the 
face of defeat. Knowing with certainty their with- 
held services were in no way crippling the produc- 
tion of the mills, and that they themselves were the 
only ones losing by their stubborn stand, they still 
refused to give in and apply for their old positions, 
although it was understood they would be re- 
instated as soon as they choose to bow to authority. 

Even against the possibility of her father's dis- 
pleasure Mary had kept up her friendly relations 
with John. 

Why do you not go back now?" she had asked. 
Couldn't you do more for the men on the inside, 
directing this new organization, than you can by 
remaining an outcast?" 

"A man must be true to himself," he replied, al- 
most as if he suspected her of tempting him. "It 
is the spirit that can hold to its conviction against 
any odds that will eventually win. It is this kind 
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of spirit the men must have instilled in them to win, 
and they must win. There never will be peace 
while things remain as they are/' 

"But the men have deserted you." 

"No; they have simply been misled. They will 
return. And when they do they will need someone 
upon whom they can rely." 

"Don't you think the mills will go on normally 
now?" 

"Can a disease of the blood be permanently cured 
by applying a salve to the rash it produces?" 

Mary recalled the day of the lockout and shud- 
dered. 



CHAPTER XL 

As John had implied, scarcely a month had passed 
before the old xnurmur of discontent began to be 
again heard throughout the mills Where was the 
increase in pay Fanning had promised? 

The new organization had been formed under the 
American plan, and so the question was finally 
brought before its Executive Board. But the com- 
mittee failed to act. A protest was brought up at 
the next meeting, but nothing came of it. The 
men found that, according to the rules of the or- 
ganization, the committee was selected by the of- 
ficers of the company without the approval of the 
workers. If it failed to carry out the men's direc- 
tions they were helpless to enforce them. The mem- 
bers of the committee had all been selected from 
the foremen or superintendent class, and could 
only be removed by the management. The men 
were helpless. But there is something about empty 
stomachs that does not admit of the arbitrary bonds 
of company rules. The officers selected by the com- 
pany soon found the task assigned to them did not 
admit of fulfillment. It was either make some con- 
cession to the men or completely wreck the organi- 
zation. They made the concession and passed the 
buck to the powers above. The dead committee 
was retired and a new one selected. But this time 
the selecting was done by the men. Mike Jennings 
became its spokesman. 

Fanning greeted them with surface cordiality 
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when they waited on him the next day, but there 
was nothing like a concession to what they asked 
in his replies. Jennings began to get fiery. 

"What we want to know is, are you going to 
keep your promise and raise us men who have come 
back and worked faithfully for you?" he demanded 
squarely. 

"I am going to raise any man whom I see in- 
creasing his efficiency so as to deserve it," Fanning 
replied with beginning impatience. 

"We feel we have all earned a raise; we've got 
to have it to live, and we're going to have it." 

"Remember you are here to present grievances, 
not to make demands." 

"What is an organization for if not to make de* 
mands?" 

"Don't try to hold a club over my head," Fanning 
snapped back. "Although I recognize your shop or- 
ganization, through it you cannot run my mills or 
raise your own pay. I alone 'tend to these mat- 
ters." 

"If you're' not going to play fair with us, we'll 
quit." 

"Quit then. When you do I'll fill your places 
with union men." 

"But we're union men." 

"Oh, no, you're not. You are a bunch of scabs 
now, for you have lost your union charter." , 

In consternation the men turned and faced each 
other. Suddenly it dawned upon them that they 
had been duped ; led into destroying the only source 
of power that could have aided them. In accepting 
the company organization, they had automatically 
placed themselves outside the union. John had been 
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right. The American Plan was a subterfuge. They 
left the office in silence. In their helplessness there 
was but one man to whom to turn, and he was the 
one whom they had deserted. 

But that night when a delegation of the men 
called at the McPherson home they, received as 
cheery a welcome as if they had stood shoulder to 
shoulder with him all the way. 

There was nothing of the "I told you so" about 
him. It was his problem; he had never left it for 
an instant. 

''Economic ignorance is the underlying cause of 
the unhappy condition in which you, and all the 
workers the world over, find yourselves to-day," he 
said, and even Jennings was ready to listen to words. 
"While conditions are endurable the average 
worker does not give a thought to the problem. 
He trusts to luck, and when a pinch comes and he 
is forced to fight for his very existence, he finds 
himself against an unbeatable force. It is not be- 
cause the men up in the office are right in their 
stand, that they prove victorious so many times. 
It is because they have been at work at the prob- 
lems, day after day, through all the seemingly quiet 
times. They know what to do to keep the workers 
in bondage, and how to do it. By taking advantage 
of the worker's ignorance they make him destroy 
his own strength. 

"Through nothing but the ignorance of the work- 
ers would anyone have hoped to put through this 
humbug known as the 'American Plan.' Why, the 
very men who conceived it were afraid it would 
collapse of its own absurdity, and millions of dol- 
lars had to he soent in paid advertising and paid 
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speakers to bolster it up, to keep it on its feet long 
enough for the ignorant workers to throw them- 
selves into its hungry maw, and fill out its» evasive 
skin. 

"There is only one way of combating this power 
that is subjugating you, and that is through edu- 
cation. You must learn what your rights are in 
society, and how to maintain them without injury 
to others. If you are ready, and I think many of 
you are, we shall open a school where you may 
learn economics so you will understand the princi- 
ples for which you are now groping blindly." 

The proposition was received with quiet but deep 
enthusiasm. Through long weeks of strife and 
hardship the men had learned the danger of rash 
and uncertian acts. It had dawned on them that 
relief could not be brought about by any sudden 
blow. 

"Open your school and we will see that you get 
a crowd," they assured him, especially the younger 
men. "If lack of knowledge is the cause of failure 
we shall eliminate it." 

As a result of that unsatisfactory meeting with 
Fanning the influence of a new current was set in 
flow. It was a current of education and construc- 
tion, but another force was simultaneously started 
which was immediately associated with it, and 
which might well be termed its opposite reaction. 



CHAPTER XLI 

When the meeting of the local Board of School 
Trustees was called to order the evening following 
John's expressed determination to open a school 
for the workers, there was a noticeable buzz of sup- 
pressed excitement in the crowd that filled the long 
room. Usually, the School Board meetings were 
orderly, tiresome affairs, confined in the main to 
mothers', teachers' and truancy complaints, sugges- 
tions for school betterments or repairs, purchase of 
materials or other ordinary routine. Only when 
teachers were to be appointed, or contracts to be 
let, were the meetings distinguished by any marked 
public attention. 

But in a mysterious way peculiar to small towns, 
John's intention to provide night classes for the 
mill workers had spread over the town, and a num- 
ber of self-constituted guardians of the public wel- 
fare come en masse to support the trustees in their 
avowed intention to refuse the use of any of the 
public school buildings for, what they termed, such 
a radical purpose: 

The trustees, staid conservative relics of a slow- 
going constituency, fidgeded nervously in their 
square-backed chairs, but managed to affect a sur- 
face semblance of old school dignity in the face of 
the sudden importance to which their ofHce had 
been raised. A buzz of excited but muffled ex- 
clamations greeted John when he finally arrived to 
m!ake his application for the use of one of the 
school classrooms. 
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As soon as the first formalities of the meeting 
had been accomplished he arose, asked for recogni- 
tion and proceeded to outline the purpose which 
had brought him there, utterly oblivious to the 
veiled antagonism that surrounded him. 

''Mr. Chairman, I have come to request the use of 
a classroom in one of the school buildings,'' he 
began. 

'Tor what purpose?'' asked Judge Carson, diair- 
man of the Board. 

"It is my intention to open a night school for the 
workers employed at the mills." 

"I have to inform you, sir," the judge said, clear- 
ing his throat, "that the board has been petitioned 
to refuse such a request, and has so decided ..." 

"How extraordinary!" John said. "I am at a 
loss to understand how such a petition could be 
considered in the face of the fact that no request 
has been made up to this time, and especially be- 
fore you knew exactly what the request would 
be." 

"Um, hum, yes . . . yes ... of course . . . um . . . 
quite so." The mistake of deciding an issue before 
it had been created was embarrasing, and the chair- 
man plainly showed his discomfiture. 

"May I ask what studies you purpose to teach?" 
one of the Board asked, coming to the chairman's 
rescue. 

"Sociology, political economy, economics, history 
and so forth — subjects that will aid the workers 
to obtain the justice of which they are now de- 
frauded through ignorance," John replied. 

"I am afraid we do not approve the attitude you 
assume or the deformed sense of justice that seems 
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to , govern your motives," Abner Hemming, the 
school principal spoke up. "We are now teaching 
economics as they should be taught in the higher 
grades, and the coming generation have ready ac- 
cess." 

"Yes, yes ... I quite agree with that . . . quite so," 
the judge hastened to say, recovering his speech. 

"Even if the so-called economics you teach were 
of any value, how many children from the average 
laborers' families ever reach the higher grade?" 
John argued. "It's a known fact that not one-tenth 
of the children who start school ever go beyond the 
eighth grade, and that less than one-tenth of this 
small percentage are children of the laboring class." 

"That is because the average child of the labor- 
ing class will not apply itself. It prefers to leave 
school, as soon as the law permits it, to go to work," 
Hemming replied, with a satisfied shake of his head. 

"Government statistics say that three pillion 
children die each year in the United States through 
malnutrition, and a recent investigation in New 
York City showed that forty per cent of the children 
in the public schools were undernourished. In other 
states the condition is approximately the same. Can 
you expect a hungry child to apply itself to studies ? 
And can you say such a child prefers to leave school 
and go to work when it is the only possible way 
either it, or its parents, have to increase the scanty 
food supply? No, Mr. Hemming, the officials in 
charge of the schools are not making a sincere at- 
tempt to educate the people who need it most. What 
I purpose to do is to open this night class so that 
the men who have been denied the chance can now 
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come and seek the knowledge they so urgently 
need." 

''I do not think there is any necessity for such a 
class as this young man purposes to establish/' 
Mr. Hemming said decidedly. 

"Nor I, either; and I feel it is the duty of the 
Board to see that nothing of this kind is permitted 
to disturb the peace of the community/' Judge Car- 
son echoed. ''Young man, we cannot consider your 
request." 

"The schools were built at the people's expense 
and for their sole benefit. You have no right to 
withhold the use of them." 

"We do not deny them to anyone with a worthy 
purpose." 

Realizing that further argument was useless, 
John left the meeting, and the guardians of the pub- 
lic welfare turned to other work. Still, there was 
a disturbing feeling in all their minds. A school 
does not consist of the building that houses it. They 
had an uncomfortable premonition that a craving 
for knowledge could not be stifled by School Board 
edicts and two or three of the Board, at least, felt 
that a denial of the use of public property for the 
purpose of public welfare was ill advised. 

To rent a building was out of the question, so 
John next tried one of the churches. 

"I would be willing enough," the minister con- 
fided to him, "but there are people in my congrega- 
tion who would not approve." 

"And these people dominate you?" John asked. 

"They are the ones on whom the church relies for 
support." 

"And they pay your salary?" 
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"Largely." 

"You feel, therefore, you must act and preach 
according to the demands they make?" 

"We all must live." 

"What would the man, whose gospel you claim 
to preach, say to that?" 

"Christ's doctrine is an ideal, and we are living in 
a practical age. Strict adherence to it in every de- 
tail would be disastrous. We must conform to our 
surroundings in order to exist to-day." 

"It was different two thousand years ago," John 
observed dryly. "The Nazarene found it easy to 
live the life he advised, did he not? And did he 
compromise in order to exist?" John smiled at 
his uncomfortable listener. "I am not complaining 
at your stand, for I know well that you, too, are 
but the victim of a condition, but I would suggest 
that you wipe the name of Christianity from over 
your door and put the true one in its place." 

"The true one?" asked the horrified minister. 

"Yes; you are not preaching the doctrines of 
Christ, you are preaching the dictates of Capital." 

Patiently John went from church to church, but 
with the same result. In his greatness of heart, 
however, he did not condemn. He felt, instead, 
a great pity, not unmixed with contempt, for the 
unchristian ethics of the feeble clericals whose eva- 
sions of Christ's doctrines served to fatten their 
bodies at the expense of their souls. Where is the 
Christianity, he asked himself, of which we are so 
eager to boast ? 

Lost in contemplation of the sordidness and lack 
of vision of the average ecclesiastic viewpoint, he 
fell to cogitating upon the problems of man's in- 
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humanity to man. Was the machinery of mankind 
of less account than the machinery of the em- 
ployer? And less favored, must it rust and deteri- 
orate for lack of the oil of Christian understanding, 
and the time and inclination to apply it ? He knew 
that the body politic could not be healthy while 
its main trunk was suffering from gangrene. Nor 
could the brains at the top be expected to function 
when its vision was obstructed by weary limbs and 
bad blood. He knew, too, that while one part of the 
body was forced to progress at the expense of an- 
other, there could never be a complete and healthy 

whole. A progressive society must be erected upon 
a better foundation; it must have in it something 
of human justice and, if Christianity is to endure, it 
must be leavened by the principles for which the 
great Nazarene stood, and not for the pocketbook 
selfishness of a favored class, that has nothing of 
which to boast except its inhumanity to men. 

If the virtues of the world are to revolve around 
profits and gratuities, the outlook for the children 
to come is dark indeed. The inheritance that is 
worth while must boast of a vision that is not cir- 
cumscribed by dollars and cents. Life is a g^ft of 
God which neither state nor capitalist has the right 
to subjugate, and the greatness of a period that 
places property rights above human rights may 
be rightly questioned. If morals are to be a guid- 
ing law, then the law that describes them must be 
one with the law that inspires them. He felt that 
the moral law of Capitalism was not the moral law 
of Christian ethics ; it had nothing in common with 
Gody or even human decency. 

John was convinced that if the influence of the 
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church is to be resuscitated, if the morals of Chris- 
tianity are to survive, if the cross of Calvary is to be 
vindicated, the ministry must shake off the clutch 
of the parasites of theology. They must step down 
from the hazy heights of seclusion to the clear 
ground of common brotherhood; they must mingle 
with the living questions that surround them, the 
perceptible and ever-present problems that present 
a solution, but one which, unfortunately, their 
present profession of aloofness renders them unfit 
to solve. Better that the present edifices of Christ 
should be razed to the ground than that they 
should endure at the expense of the principles for 
which they are constructed. If it is true that the 
church must be sustained by the gratuities of those 
who pervert it, better far that the word of God 
be spoken from the thoroughfares of mankind, than 
in the houses of the Pharisees. When the lip-serv- 
ice prattlers of a subsidized theology prostitute 
their calling at the banquet tables of the money 
changers, it is no wonder that the great mass of the 
common people look upon churchmen with disdain, 
or that the ministerial caricatures of the sage and 
screen are received with ribald laughter and pro- 
fane jest. 

Realizing the utter futility of it, he had given up 
all hope of assistance from the local churches when 
one evening there came a light knock at the Mc- 
Pherson door, and the mother opened it to a quaint- 
looking man. 

He wore a broad-brimmed black hat, queer cut 
home-made clothes, and had a stubby little whisker 
on his chin. He wanted to see John. The mother 
showed him into the parlor. As he removed his 
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hat he showed a head of hair bobbed off in a rough, 
homely way. 

"You are in trouble, I am told, and I have come 
to offer my services in the name of the Lord," he 
said His speech was certain and pleasant, and in 
no way corresponded to his quaint appearance. 

"Yes, I am in trouble in many ways," John smiled, 
taking little stock in anything offered in the name 
of the Lord after his recent experiences. 

"I understand you are denied shelter in the 
churches of the town for some educational enter- 
prise. Is that true?" 

"Yes," very emphatically. 

"You will find our doors open to you if you should 
care to enter." 

"Your doors?" John asked, not quite compre- 
hending. 

"Yes ; the church at the foot of the hill." 

John recalled the little building now. It had 
seemed too insignificant to be considered. Besides, 
its congregation was composed of a queer people, 
and he had hesitated to approach them. They catne 
mostly from the rural districts, and he recalled that 
the men all dressed much as he who stood before 
him, and that the women wore queer gray owns 
and large plain bonnets. 

They had always been looked upon as a sort of 
eccentric, hard-working, easy tempered and in- 
tensely religious sect, whose strict adherence to the 
simplicity of Christ's teachings had also inculcated 
in them a strict simplicity of dress, which all too 
often exposed them to the jeers and jibes of the 
Dennis Kearneys of the town. 

With the entrance of America into the world's 
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conflict, attention had been drawn to them through 
their refusal to aid recruiting, or to participate in 
any way in the enterprise. Neither threats nor ridi- 
cule could move them. War, to them, was murder 
and horrible beyond words, whatever its form. 
Moreover, it was contrary to the teachings of 
Jesus, and strict adherence to these precepts was an 
obligation which they felt far outweighed any ob- 
ligation they owed to human government. When 
drafted, the men refused point blank to carry arms, 
wear uniforms or perform military duties of any 
kind. As a result many of them were sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment, and the rest penned up 
in detention or training camps, where they suffered 
every indignity at the hands of privates and officers 
alike. They made no secret of the fact that their 
refusal to participate was based upon religious 
scruples, but this offered them no protection against 
the hysteria of those war-jnad, patriotic days. 

They differed from class-conscious objectors who 
held that all international wars were the result of 
a faulty economic system, and who refused to be- 
lieve that the masses of one country could hasten 
the dawn of a world's democracy by the exploitation 
and destruction of the masses of another country. 
They objected simply because they practiced what 
they preached. They were Christians, and they be- 
lieved — ^as all sincere Christians must believe — in 
the admonition of the Savior, "Thou shalt not kill." 
No government edicts, no beating of drums, no pub- 
lic clamor or flag waving, could move them to re- 
nounce their faith. 

It was true the government had made a pretense 
of showing deference to those who objected to 
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war on religious grounds, and exempted them from 
combatant service. But it did not exempt them 
from non-combatant service, and insistent efforts 
were made to induct them into these branches of 
the war machine. This, too, they opposed. Any 
participation in the scheme of war was repugnant 
to them. They could see no difference, in-so-far as 
the moral issue went, between the men who trans- 
ported guns and supplies up to the trenche? and 
those who actually pulled the triggers. Hospital 
work, they maintained, was simply aiding in the 
upkeep of the military machine. 

Many of them offered their services to care for 
the wounded on the battlefields, if they would be 
allowed to do so free from military authority, and 
with no other duty or obligation than to care for 
whomsoever they might find in want, whether 
friend or foe. Of course there was no room for 
such service, os they were imprisoned and disci- 
plined. 

Their crime w?ls that they believed the doctrines 
of Christ were more efficacious for the preserva- 
tion of all that is desirable on earth, that a na- 
tional or international bath of blood and fire with 
its attendant suffering and despair, widowed women 
and homeless children. They knew of a way, they 
thought, to make the world better, but it wasn't by 
violence or legal murder. The method upon which 
they pinned their faith was that of Love and Truth. 
Their supreme loyalty was to well defined convic- 
tions of Right and Wrong. They believed that So- 
ciety was superior to the State, and that true De- 
mocracy had its being in the welfare of the mass. 
As a result they were consistently opposed to the 
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Prussian concept that the individual existed for the 
State, rather than for Society 

It requires courage to subscribe to an unpopular 
truth, and especially so when to espouse it means 
imprisomnent, social ostracism and, in a number of 
cases, death. 

The accusation of moral cowardice was dis- 
proved by the fortitude with which they faced the 
indignities and tortures to which they were sub- 
jected, as well as by their willingness to die, if 
necessary, for their convictions. As one of them 
aptly said, they believed in suffering, even dying, 
for their country, but they could not and would not 
kill for it. They knew then, as most of us know 
now, that war is not only un-Christian, it is in fact 
provocative of more war with all its hate and lies, 
and horrible and disgusting barbarities— a monster 
whose only mainspring is victory, and whose only 
crime is defeat. 

If there were words of wisdom spoken in the 
heat of the last war they were spoken by those who 
maintained that the principal result which would 
come from such a titanic struggle would be world- 
wide misery, destitution and suffering, shared alike 
by victors and vanquished. 

As John pondered over the moral courage dis- 
played by these modern martyrs, who had with- 
stood the most insufferable humiliations and indig- 
nities, for the sake of conscience, he knew the great 
Spirit of America was not wholly dead. In them 
he recognized the reincarnation of the indomitable 
spirit of the founders of the Republic — those hal- 
lowed "Torch-bearers of Freedom" who had them- 
selves been exiled for conscience's sake, rather than 
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permit man-made laws to warp their judgments, or 
to subjugate their souls. 

He recalled the drab little church at the foot of 
the hill that still bore the dabs of yellow paint 
which over-zealous town's people had applied in a 
mistaken spirit of patriotism, because members of 
the congregation had refused to contribute their 
quota to the. liberty loan campaign. Then he re- 
called how the great sums of money squeezed from 
the pocketbooks of the common people by patriotic 
fervor, had been greedily scooped up by a few thou- 
sand profiteering manufacturers and tradesmen, in 
exchange for aeroplanes that never reached the 
front, ships that would not float, artillery pieces 
that were eventually left to deteriorate by expo- 
sure to the weather, subsidized plants that would 
not function, and his blood rose in righteous anger. 
He knew now how a war, supposedly fought for 
democracy, could produce 26,000 new millionaires. 

And this in turn explained what had become of 
the twenty-six thousand millions subscribed by the 
American people, for did not 26,000 new million- 
aires equal the entire liberty loan of 26,000 millions ? 

The daubts of yellow on the little church build- 
ing took on a new significance to John, and he real- 
ized that the laws of Christianity and the laws of 
economics had much in common. Although appar- 
ently traveling different paths they both arrived, 
eventually, at the same conclusion. 

"But it is not religious work I purpose to teach," 
John began to explain, fearing a misunderstanding. 

"I am sorry of that," the man replied, "but our 
Savior says, 'Judge not.' I understand it is for the 
good of humanity, so we shall welcome you." 
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"But it might bring trouble to you. You know 
there are a number in town who are opposed to us." 

"We are taught to welcome the outcast, and lift 
up the downtrodden." 

John smiled. He saw he would have as hard a 
time arguing against this queer apostle of the 
Lord, had he been inclined to refuse the offer, as 
he had against the apostles of Capital. But he had 
no desire to refuse as soon as he knew the offer 
was made with sincerity. 

The few details as to time, lights, heat re- 
quired, and the arrangement for keys were soon 
agreed upon. John thanked his kindly visitor and 
received a blessing in return.* 

Within a week the Workers' Economic School 
was under way. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

Completely discouraged with the last, and what 
seemed final, attempt to obtain the much-needed 
relief, the workers at the mill assumed an attitude 
that soon began to cost Fanning more than the de- 
manded increase in wages would have amounted 
to. It was the "attitude" well known throughout 
Great Britain's working districts, .and termed "ca* 
canny." In France it is known by the name of 
"Sabotage." The nearest term America has for it 
is, "Go easy." 

If the employers would not give them a fair 
day's wage, neither would they give back a fair 
day's work. Of course it did not help them to meet 
the ever-increasing living expense, but it did give 
them a questionable sort of satisfaction in knowing 

they were injuring the interest of he who was injur- 
ing them. Fanning saw his mills fast becoming a 
stagnation of loafers. 

Efficiency experts were hired, but at each attempt 
to speed up production the disinterest of the work- 
men grew. Slave-driving tactics availed nothing. 
The men would apply themselves, diligently, when 
under the direct eye of a foreman, but would cease 
immedig tly when his back was turned. "Ca' canny" 
is an evasive but dangerous enemy of efficiency. 

Week by week Fanning watched his cost of pro- 
duction mount until at last it began not only to 
menace his profits, but to threaten his capital as 
well. Like all hiunans he looked elsewhere than 
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within himself for the cal;^e^ He was sure that 
some unknown power was inciting the men against 
him. 

About this time rumples of the popularity of 
John's ever-growing class reached Peter Fanning., 
Most of the pupils were recruited from the mill 
workers. By some specious form of reasoning he- 
reached the conclusion that John's teaching was re-^ 
sponsible for the inefficiency of the mills. 

Fanning recalled all he had read in newspapers, 
and magazines about radical labor organizations^ 
whose reputed object was to encourage workmen ta 
destroy, in every way posslbl^Q,. the prosperity of the. 
employers. Was not this sinister force now at 
work? And was not John its instigator? He called 
Wharton in for a conferenice. 

"Don't tolerate such an institution for a minute/*' 
he was advised. "There- is nothing more dangerous, 
to business interests than a place where workmen 
can gather and discuss, as they please, these ques- 
tions the agitators term economics. What they 
mean by economics is merely a way to turn things, 
upside down, in order to rob the employers." 

"But McPherson isn't in my employ now. I can't 
very well reach him. i^ h(B stays within the law,"' 
Fanning remonstrated; 

"The laws can be m^de to conform to necessity. 
You are influential enough in this town to tell the 
police what should be done, and you should do it. 
If McPherson wants t-o go on with these destruct^ 
ive methods, you shotild^ consider it your duty to. 
the employers' association to stop him." 

Fanning thought over the advice. The next week- 
Jinuny Todd joined; John's qlass. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

But Jimmy Todd was not the only one in the con- 
fidence of Fanning who attended the school. 

While out for a drive early one evening Mary 
Fanning stopped her car in front of the little church. 
She was having trouble with a steaming radiator. 
A water tap at the side of the little church at- 
tracted her attention. It would be a good place 
to fill the radiator. She set her brake, climbed out 
and walked around the little building in the hope 
of finding a pail, but the sound of John McPher- 
son*s voice, coming from within, drove the errand 
completely from her head. 

"The heart and soul of Capitalism is the separa- 
tion of ownership and labor. The result is the di- 
vision of mankind into two classes, one of which 
owns the means of life, and does not use them ; the 
other which uses the means of life, but does not 
own them. 

"This arrangement allows a few people to live in 
luxury, and forces the many. to labor incessantly 
for a living. Ignorance, destitution, hunger, crime 
and suicide are the result. The real purpose of 
mankind should be to bring about a union between 
ownership and labor by making the means of pro- 
duction the common property of all the people. 

"Some people may call this Socialism. I don't 
know just what kind of an 'ism' it is, but I do know 
it is fair and just. The same persons will say that 
the people, or their government, can't run industry 
efficiently. Why not? They own and operate the 
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streets and highways; why can't they own and 
operate the cars that run on them? If they can 
run the street cars, and it has been demonstrated 
that they can, why can't they run the electric and 
telephone systems? 

"We people of the United States run one of the 
biggest businesses in the country, the post office. 
If we can operate that successfully with its great 
parcel post system, why can't we operate the ex- 
press systems, and for that matter the railroads, 
and all other public utilities which have become a 
necessity to our social life?" 

The voice paused. Mary gave a start. She had 
been standing breathless, the world forgotten. An 
overwhelming desire just to see the man who was 
speaking overcame her. With no thought of the 
consequences she opened the door and stepped in. 

The front half of the dimly lighted little church 
was crowded with workmen, mostly of the younger 
class. Many were still in their shop clothes. They 
sat there eager and attentive, and looked around 
only when they noticed John hesitating and staring 
in astonishment over their heads. He stood on a 
platform, at the front of the room. When he was 
sure it was no trick of his eyesight; he begged a 
minute from his class and hastened toward her. 

"John! What is this?" she asked, looking about 
in perplexity. 

"It's a school." 

"But why?" 

He pointed to a blackboard that stood in front, 
and she read : 

"The purpose of the Wage Earners' Econoxnic 
School is, first, to teach the workers to earn money 
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honestly, and, secondly to teach them how to keep 
the money, so earned, out of the hands of those 
who woold use it dishonestly against them/' 

She read it twice, thought a minute, looking at 
the floor, and then looked up and asked hesitatingly: 

''May I . . . become a member?*' 

"You certainly may," John responded warmly. 
"The principles of democracy are for everyone. 
Come and take a seat.'' 

The roughly dressed workmen pushed over to 
make room for the new pupil. 

The curriculum of the school was a simple one. 
John had set himself the task of awakening energy, 
and encouraging aptitude for knowledge, by pro- 
voking questions and thus enabling discussions 
which developed an ever-increasing interest in the 
historical and economic studies that he laid before 
them. Deep in the consciousness of man there is a 
great desire to know. John knew this, and quietly 
took advantage of it. He therefore exerted him- 
self in giving them a friendly push here and there 
that helped them toward the goal they sought. He 
felt that the main thing was to give them facilities 
for prosecuting the particular studies they were 
to master, and, by rendering them attractive, en- 
courage each to progress by the force of his own 
understanding. In this way the constantly recurring 
delight of making fresh discoveries, served as an 
impetus to delve deeper and deeper into the reser- 
voir of knowledge. 

John noted how, in their search for knowledge, 
fatigue fell away from them, and it seemed to him 
that if the work of the world could be imposed 
upon people in much the same way, not only would 
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the world be a better place to live in, but its peoples 
a better people. The eflfort of the centuries had 
ever been to adopt a pessimistic conception of labor. 
The degrees of the state and the exercise of au- 
thority had forced artists to do the work of me- 
chanics, or mechanics to do the work of artists. The 
result of this age old failure to recognize and en- 
courage the natural bent of the individual had re- 
tarded progress, and delayed the emancipation of 
the world. So John bent himself to the task of 
making them see and analyze the causes and pro- 
posed cures of present-day economic injustice, so 
that they would be able to understand not only the 
phenomena of social conflict, but the methods and 
remedies necessary to bring about its amelioration, 
and finally to appreciate that the greater the happi- 
ness of the mass the greater the happiness of the 
individual. 

Gradually he began to see his work bear fruit. 
Little by little the bonds binding his classes became 
stronger and stronger until they became a happy 
little community, in which each one realized his own 
happiness, as a reflection of the happiness of the 
whole, fully convinced that in working for othera 
they were, in effect, working for themselves. 

Into this peaceful and harmonious little circle 
came Jimmy Todd. Seating himself in an incon- 
spicuous place he listened to John's impromptu lec- 
tures, and stored in his mind whatever appealed 
to him as being inimical to the interest of his em- 
ployer. Jimmy had found something at last to 
which he could give at least a semblance of loyalty 
— at so much per. 
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So interested was he that the matter of Mary's 
attendance completely escaped him for a time. 
When he did notice it his surprise was supplanted 
by the satisfaction that being a *'spy^ was not with- 
out its distinction. Was not the Big Boss's own 
daughter a member of the mill's ''Intelligencia"? 
Otherwise, what was she doing there? The thought 
that perhaps the presence of the mill master's 
daughter indicated a deeper loyalty and sympa- 
thetic understanding of his own class, to which he 
was so palpably a traitor, never entered the ''stool- 
pigeon's" head, or if it did, it didn't find sufficient 
material there upon which to leave an impression. 
As a result, Jimmy took Mary's presence for 
granted, and failing to attach any significance to it 
he naturally failed to report the matter to his boss. 

But the next day Fanning did learn that John 
was preaching Bolshevism of the reddest sort. Ac- 
cording to Jimmy he openly approved of the mur- 
der of the rich, the nationalization of women, the 
assassination of rules, rulers and what not. Of 
course, John hadn't any such thoughts, but Jimmy 
conveniently figured he had. 

"I told you so!" Wharton exclaimed when Fan- 
ning informed him of Todd's report. "You now have 
evidence enough right there to shut him up and run 
him out of town. Take it to the authorities and 
see that they act at once." 

And Peter Fanning did as he was bidden. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

The next evening the inhabitants of New Har- 
mony were startled from their supper tables by the 
terrifying shriek of a wide-open police siren, and 
rushed to their doors and windows in time to get 
a glimpse of the patrol and police flyer, loaded to 
their capacity with bluecoats, speeding madly 
through the streets in the direction of the little 
church at the foot of the hill. 

Motor cars followed in their wake, and the side- 
walks soon filled with running men and boys and 
hurrying women, most of whom were convinced that 
some fearsome menace to the town's safety must 
have been discovered. Those who could not fol- 
low stood on their porches and called to the pass- 
ing crowd to learn the cause. No one seemed to 
know; everyone hurried onward. 

With the shrill whistle still wide open, shrieking 
a warning that would have given plenty of time for 
escape had their victims had such a thought in 
mind, the police autos swooped down the hill and 
stopped abruptly before^ the inoffensive little 
wooden, yellow-daubed building. Scrambling and 
shouting, the men jumped or fell from their packed 
quarters, gripped their riot sticks and rushed to- 
wards the little church as firemen rush upon a 
building threatened by fire. 

"Around in back there!" shouted the chief, who 
was in personal charge. "Stand by those windows ! 
Two of you stay here and keep back the crowd!" 
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He was roaring like a madman, as he made ready 
to charge the enemy. "Now look out, we're going 
inr 

With a half dozen followers, picked for their 
strength of arm, he rushed at the door and assaOed 
it with his burly shoulder, positive he would find it 
"bolted and barred against them. But the tiny latch 
.gave way at the first impact, and the door flew 
'open almost as if pulled back by a friendly hand. 

This surprised but in no way soothed him. Into 
the church he led his army. The men and women 
gathered there, sprang to their feet in amazement 
-and fright. Instinctively there was a movement 
toward the windows. 

"Be quiet I Sit down I" John called from the plat- 
form. 

"Who's running this joint?" the police chief 
shouted, brandishing his walnut club as if only wait- 
ing to have the victim pointed out. 

John stepped forward to accept the responsi- 
bility, but before he could reply a girlish figure was 
seen to force its way through the frightened crowd, 
and plant itself defiantly in front of the blustering 
policeman. 

"If you are referring to this school-^I am one of 
them.'' 

"Mary Fan ... My God! . . . You?" mumbled the 
astonished chief. 

"How dare you enter here like a pack of hood- 
lums?" she demanded. 

"Well, you see. Miss ... we were told . . . that is 
Ve come to get the ring-leader ... I understood that 
McPherson was ..." 
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"'Welly if you arrest him you'll have to arrest us 
alir' Mary replied, indignation blazing from her 
eyes. 

It would have been a simple enough matter to 
arrest the room full of docile men and women ; but 
to carry off the daughter of the instigator of the 
raid, he figured, might involve unpleasant conse- 
quences. The bhister had fallen away from the 
chief. He was plainly in a quandary. 

'But what are you doing here ?" he stammered. 
'I am learning why the rich suffer through idle- 
ness and the poor through overwork. What are 
you doing here?" 

The chief realized it would not quite do to tell 
her the whole xeason. 

"We heard there was a seditious work being car- 
ried on here/' he replied, awkwardly. 

"Does that look to you like seditious w<H:k?'' 
Mary pointed to the blackboard. Beneath the stater* 
ment of the school's purpose was written : 

"God never intended that a privileged few 
should control all the lumber in the forest, all the 
fish in the sea and all the ore, oil and coal in the 
ground. These were created for all his children and 
not for any one class. The system that permits it 
is contrary to the laws of God and human justice.'' 

On another blackboard nearby he also spied: 
"Justice does not meian that men must divide their 
possessions, but it does mean that no man shall take 
that which belongs to another." 

"Guess there must be some mistake somewhere," 
he said, scratching his head. "Can't ^ee much wrong 
in that. But I will have to take it along for evi- 
dence." 
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Being a police officer, he could not quite relin- 
quish his sense of authority, nor could he forget his 
officiousness. He took out a notebook, asked a 
number of names, which he scribbled down, and 
then with the warning, ''I'll see about this, but you 
people want to be mighty careful," he left, his men 
carting with them the big ungainly blackboard. 
Mary had started a protest, but John silenced her. 

"Truth can go anywhere with impunity," he 
said, gently. 

But Mary was indignant. 

"To think that in America men and women can- 
not gather in a peaceful, quiet way to discuss their 
duties and privileges without having a band of po- 
lice swoop down on them and treat them as ordi- 
nary criminals. It's outrageous !" 

"I'm sorry, but this interruption, which is really 
a lesson in itself, is only a part of the system. The 
law is never used to protect the rights of the poor 
man, but to keep him from obtaining the rights that 
have been taken from him." 

"But our very constitution gives everyone a guar- 
antee of free speech and peaceable assemblage." 

"A paper guarantee is nothing, when one class of 
people have the physical power to nulify it." 

"You don't mean to say that they would really 
have dared to arrest you?" 

"I am surprised they did not." 

"But, they had no reason and no warrant. And 
there was no evidence of any infringement of the 
laws. How could they?" 

"The police and government officials can do any- 
thing they choose, or anything the money interests 
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tell them to do if they are disposed to do it. No 
matter what the law says, the worker is helpless 
to enforce his rights. Look at the terror raids 
that were instigated all through the country at the 
end of nineteen-nineteen. In one city alone, hun- 
dreds of men and women were arrested for simply 
being in attendance at a gathering like ours, and 
they were held without warrants or hearings for 
days and even months. Most of them were workers 
of th^ poorer classes whose families were made 
destitute, but whose protests fell on deaf ears." 

"How terrible!" she exclaimed. 

"There was not room enough in the jail to house 
such an unusual number, so they were packed into 
the corridors on an upper floor of the local post 
office building, and held there like cattle, with no 
beds, very inadequate toilet facilities and with no 
food for the first twenty-four hours." 

"But surely the authorities must have had some 
reasonable cause for such a wholesale arrest?" 

"No more than the police had here. The people 
who were so outrageously treated were the kind 
who were thinking and talking about their rights 
and wrongs. The interests wanted them silenced. 
They didn't mind them discussing their wrongs, but 
they strenuously objected to them discussing their 
rights. So they were locked up." 

"Didn't they have any evidence of wrong-doing 
against them?" 

"It doesn't appear so. Four hundred of the men 
so arrested and held, were released after some 
weeks with neither trial nor apology. The others 
were held under bond, and two hundred and sev- 
enty-two of them who could not furnish it were 
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transferred to the barracks of an adjacent military 
post, which was converted into a temporary jail. 
Eventually, one at a time, even they were released. 
There was absolutely not one conviction of all 
those arrested.*' 

''I cannot conceive of such an outrage/' she said. 

''It was only through pressure brought to bear by 
some of the women who belong to the upper class, 
with big hearts like yourself, but who saw the suf- 
fering brought to the families of these men by such 
acts of injustice, that finally caused their release. 
If they had had to depend upon getting^ justice 
from the men in actual control, they might still be 
languishing in jail. One Federal judge said it was a 
blot on the good name of America — but that didn't 
stop it. Other raids took place in other cities with 
practically the same results. Government detect- 
ives are even said to have forged a confession in 
one case in an effort to obtain a conviction !" 

"I hope you don't think my father . . . ?" 

"Of course not," he replied. 

The meeting had broken up. John was bidding 
his pupils good-bye. Mary had given him her hand 
in leave*taking, but now to her sudden embarrass- 
ment she discovered he had been holding it through- 
out their conversation. She withdrew it hastily. 
John, too, was embarrassed. She wondered later 
if he had been conscious of his act, or whether it 
was merely an oversight caused by the tension of 
the moment. 



CHAPTER XLV 

When Mary entered her home she was in a state 

of agitation. In spite of her every eflfort to resist 

.it, she found she really wanted that handclasp of 

John's to have been intentional. To her, John and 

his ideals had become real. 

She wondered what her father would have said 
to the police. It never occurred to her, even 
as it had not occurred to John, that he could have 
been in any way responsible for their action, so 
she decided to solicit his aid to prevent a recur- 
rence of police interference. But as she neared 
the library door her plans for satisfaction were sud- 
denly arrested, and then dispelled by the gruff but 
recognizable voice of the abashed police chief: 

"Well, you see, boss, I went heeled to get 'em as 
you told me, but instead of a Bullsheviki nest I 
found a Sunday-school class, with your daughter, 
Miss Mary, in the very front pew." 

"My daughter — ^what?" Fanning exploded. 

"Yes, sir . . . Miss Mary. She insisted that if I 
took anybody I would have to take her and ... It 
sure was a hell of ... I beg your pardon ... It 



was a mess ..." 



At this moment he got a glimpse of Mary stand- 
ing in the hall doorway, her lips set and her cheeks 
aflame. His years of police authority had g^ven him 
the feeling that there was no person or situation he 
could not deal with, but now, before this slip of a 
girl, he suddenly felt the powerlessness of both his 
badge of authority and his walnut club. 
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''I took what evidence I could find . . . and the 
names, . . • and thought I would wait for further 
orders/' he mumbled, looking for the door out of 
the comer of his eye. 

"You did well, I'll see you later about it," Fan- 
ning replied in an undertone. The chief made for 
the door, glad of the chance to escape, and gave 
Mary a wide berth as he passed out. 

'"Whew I I'm glad I'm not in your shoes 1" he ex- 
claimed, as he reached the open air and mopped his 
perspiring brow. Then jumping hastily into his car, 
and without explaining whose shoes ^he meant, 
he drove rapidly away. 

'Well, where have you been?" Fanning sputtered. 

'I've been learning how Power disports itself, 
also how Innocence is defied and defiled in the name 
of 'law and order.' What was the reason, if I may 
ask, for this eflfort to Palmerize the Workers' 
School?" 

"This school is a menace . . . it's a . . . " 

"Yes, perhaps it is — ^but it is only a menace to those 
who fear the truth. Nothing is taught or even dis- 
cussed there that is not taught in every worth- 
while university. The only difference is the view- 
point and the method. Perhaps, too, the average 
IJ' student is not so interested in his studies as are 
the students of this school, but surely that is no 
reason why they should be coerced and humiliated." 

"How long have you been going there ?" 

"Months. At first they treated me with suspicion, 
much as they treat Mr. Wharton . . . and you." She 
spoke the last word softly, but the implication 
stung Peter Fanning no less for that. "I was quite 
naturally condemned for the sins of my family. 
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They have accepted me now, however, and I am 
glad to study with them."- 

"I forbid you to ever return to that atrocious 
place. There is nothing they can teach you that I 
want you to know." 

"Perhaps not, — ^but they can and are teaching me 
a lot I needed to know. For one thing, I have 
found that Democracy is no respector of persons, 
also and likewise that those who preach it most, 
usually practice it the least. Oh, father dear, don't 
be intolerant. There is so much good in the world 
if we open our hearts to it." 

"McPherson is an agitator ... a radical Bolshe- 
vist." 

"You misunderstand both him and his^ motives. 
And don't call him a Bolshevist, it doesn't mean 
what you think it does. You business men have 
exploited that word so much that it is fast losing 
its sting. I doubt that we have any Bolshevists in 
the school, but," with a twinkle in her eye, "we have 
plenty of Mensheviks." 

"Men-she-what ? Never heard of 'em." He 
glanced at her shrewdly, half convinced that she 
was having some fun at his expense. 

"Don't you know what Mensheviks are?" Fan- 
ning grunted something which she interpreted as 
"No." "Why, father !" she exclaimed, in mock surprise, 
"You business men certainly do need coaching. I 
am afraid that you really wanted to take a fling at 
the Mensheviks, whereas here you, have been flay- 
ing the Bolsheviks." 

You're not serious . . . . " 
Oh, but I am. Mensheviks are those who believe 
in minority rule. Bolshevik practically means the 
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opposite. Come to think of it, I fear we're Bol- 
sheviks all right. Heaven help the Mensheviks who 
would dare espouse minority rule in that school." 

''I won't have it, I tell you . . . Such education is 
dangerous." 

'Truth is always dangerous to those who fear or 
oppose it. You are proving rather conclusively to 
me that those who are afraid of economic education 
are afraid of it because they are afraid of justice." 

''If the mill workers want to educate themselves 
let them apply themselves to studies that will elim- 
inate lost motion, so they can make themselves bet- 
ter workmen . . . and ..." 

"You entirely miss their point of view. They 
have no desire to make themselves better slaves. 
They know that no matter how hard they may 
work they cannot hope, under the present wage 
system^ to buy back half what they produce. The 
system that gives nothing but calloused hands to 
one class and dividends to another, wiU never be 
popular or efficient. The warped viewpoint of the 
employer, who is more careful of his horse than he 
is of his human slave, cannot hope to have more 
liberal mortals accept his narrowness as a virtue. 
You employers, however, may be doing humanity 
a favor, after all, by your intolerance and injustice." 

"Just what do you mean?" 

"I mean that the workers are beginning to appre- 
ciate, through a denial of their fundamental rights, 
that their calloused hands and weary bodies are the 
real capital of the world. When they also learn 
that knowledge is the great emancipator they will 
stop trifling, and start saving. One dollar a day put 
away by every one of the five million members 
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of organized labor would result in the accumulation 
of a fund, within one year, that would bankrupt 
Wall Street and make them masters of the world. 
It would mean a revolution, but there wouldn't be 
any bullets apd there wouldn't be any blood, but 
there would be a lot of surprised loafers in this 
world who would have to drop their golf sticks 
and do some useful work in return for their food 
and shelter. If you gentlemen persist in testing the 
strength of the working people you xnay succeed 
in awakening them — ^and I hope you do." 

"I never expected to see the day when I would 
hear such radical statements from a child of mine." 

''Don't, father . . . please. You do me an injustice. 
The person who is not radical these days is sleep- 
ing or dead— or self satisfied. Anyway, Radicalism 
is not a good word if you mean to call a person 
a bad name. Radicals are the only kind of people 
that history remembers." A look of horror spread 
over Peter Fanning's face. 

'You mean to tell me that Conservatism is ... " 
... A grave? Yes, that's it. At least it's the 
embalming fluid that reduces its adherents to innoc- 
uous dissuetude for the balance of time. No chron- 
icle of the race will contain their namnes, or when 
or where they lived, or how or why they died The 
world won't be interested. Posterity has ao place 
for those who stand in the way of human progress." 

A noise at 'the library door caused them to look 
in that direction. Frederick Wharton stood smiling 
in the doorway. 

"Am I intruding?" 

"Of course not . . . I . . . you heard ....?" Fan- 
ning stanunered. 
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'' . . • Something about Conservatism being his- 
torical! j unpopular? Yes. I am afraid Miss Mary 
does not believe that we are . . . ahem . . . Captains 
of Industry." 

You are mistaken, Mr. Wharton/' she responded. 
I do believe you are, but I also believe that the 
rank Of Captain is as far as the average employer 
will ever reach unless he materially tempers his 
selfishness, and humanizes his vision. It is to the 
Generals the world must look, and I am very much 
inclined to think that the capitalist class will have 
neither the vision nor the unselfishness to supply 
them." And with a smiling "Good-night" she re- 
paired to her own room. Wharton's eyes followed 
her with ill-concealed admiration. 

"By jove, she's magnificent !" he said. 

"Isn't she ?" Fanning exclaimed, forgetting every- 
thing else for the moment. "What a modern Indus- 
trial Joan D'Arc she would make seated on some 
white charger, leading the unlaundered and unlet- 
tered to industrial freedom." 

"Don't joke." 

"I'm not. If the day ever comes when her spirit 
needs to be put to the test, she'll stand by her con- 
victions. Suppose now that the unlettered should 
decide to become the lettered?" 

"What do you mean . . . educate themselves to a 
solidarity of purpose ? Pshaw 1 They won't. They 
would rather play pool . . or rummy. Nothing can 
destroy the present system ... we are too strongly 
intrenched . . . except perhaps ..." 

"Except what?" 

"The only danger is another World's war. In 
that case civilization, as we know it, would be wiped 
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out. I've tried to tell the Street that, but they 
laugh at me. They have played the war game so 
long they are growing careless of the signs, but the 
profits of the next war will never be collected by 
them." He lapsed into silence. Possibly he felt 
he had said too much. Mumbling something about 
going out to the club, he took up his hat and let 
himself out the side door. 

Far into the night Peter Fanning sat cogitating 
upon the events of the night. The activity of his 
daughter worried him. The spirit that animated 
her was something he could not fathom ; his view- 
point was dulled by the money-mad exactions of 
his day. .As with drooped shotdders he sat staring 
into the dying fire, it seemed to him that each new 
struggle engulfed him the deeper. Even his own 
daughter was against him now. He had a feeling 
as if something was going out of his life — or was 
it the first faint call of a greater something that 
was just coming in? 



CHAPTER XLVI 

Finding himself helpless to check "ca' canny" 
among the men, Fanning at last decided upon dras- 
tic means with which to counteract it. The men 
had cut down their own efficiency ; he would deduct 
their pay accordingly. 

Whartofl had proposed the idea, and advocated a 
twenty per cent reduction. It seemed the thing to 
do. Furthermore* the proposed reduction in the 
pay-roll would materially assist in making the an- 
nual statement look acceptable. 

The following pay-day each employee received 
in his envelc^e a formal notice of the reduction, 
which was to take effect immediately. The first 
few who received their envelopes seemed too stunned 
or frightened to make any comment. But as the 
number grew, and it became apparent that it was 
a general rule, fright turned to indignation, and in- 
dignation to anger. 

It was the noon hour, and the men began gather- 
ing in a threatening mob outside the main gate. 

Talk became heated. Open threats of violence 
were made. 

Mike Jennings was in the thick of the fray, and 
soon had a throng collected about him. 

"How much more have you got to have rubbed 
into you before you are ready to get out and take 
what belongs to you?" he snapped. "Are you going 
to let these robbers take the very cloth off your 
back ? If you stand for this, they will give you an- 
other gouge in a short time, and then another and 
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still another, until you are finally back against the 
wall, and then you will have to fight, ansrway. Why 
not begin now?*' 

"Here, none of that talk," snarled one of the spe- 
cial officers, whom Fanning now employed perma- 
nently, as he pushed his way through the crowd. 

"Who's stopping me ?" Mike snapped back at him. 

"I am ; shut up and move out of heti^" 

"I'm not on Fanning's property. He don't own 
the street. I'm an American citizen and . . . . " 

"That makes no diflFerence, I'm telUng you to 
move on." 
• "And I'm not moving." 

"I'll move you, then," and the officer stepped for- 
ward and gave Mike a shove. 

Mike staggered a few steps under the unexpected 
impetus. He turned and braced himself in a bellig- 
erent attitude, and cried : 

"Come on, you dirty stool-pigeon. I'd just as 
soon begin on you as anybody." 

"Atta boy, Mike !" . . ."Stand up to hknJ" . . ."Qean 
his clock !" . . . "Well see that you get 'fair play !" 
came from all parts of the crowd. It was plain to 
see where the sympathy lay. The officer saw his 
peril. 

' "Stand back I' he ordered, as the men pressed for- 
ward. He began to push back those nearest him. 
'Don't you shove me," one angry voice cried. 
'Get your hands off'n me," another retorted, and 
knocked the extended arm away. 

Losing his head the officer gave this man a violent 
shove. 
"Stand back, I tell you." 
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The crowd gave way a moment then surged for- 
ward with cries of ''Smash him!" ICnock the hell 
out of him !" In a panic the officer reached towards 
his hip pocket. The men waVered, then some one 
yelled : ''Grab him, don't let him ptdl his gun." The 
crowd hesitated, no one quite ready to make the 
fatal spring. It was the instant in which a riot 
could be started or averted. Just then a strong, 
calm voice rang out: 

"What's all this noise about?" It was John Mc- 
Pherson, and he was pushing men right and left as 
he pressed forward to the centre of the crowd. The 
lane opened readily when the men saw who it was. 
"What is it, Mike?" he asked when he finally stood 
between the two central figures. 

"This guy's trying to put me oflE the street," was 
about as near as Mike could collect his thoughts for 
a reply. 

"Is that so?" John turned and asked the officer 
who was still white as paper. 

"I simply asked him to move on and quit block- 
ing the traffic/' the officer said, as if he, too, saw 
in John the same object of respect the other men 
did. 

"Well, seeing you are no traffic officer, you'd 
better get back on the property you were hired to 
protect/' and John pointed toward the gate. The 
officer, only too. glad of the chance to escape the 
predicament his haste had thrown him into, obeyed 
hastily. 

"Now what's all the stir about?" John asked, 
knowing full well there was some greater force be- 
hind the men's open threat of violence. 

"Cause enough, look here 1" and one of the crowd 
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shoved his notice of reduction into John's hand. 
"We all got 'em, clear down th^line. What do you 
think of that?" The men gathered around him for 
counsel. 

"Havent we got reason enough now to smash 
down his whole darned plant?" Mike flared. 

"Constructive programs are never won by de- 
structive ones/' John replied. "If you cannot exist 
under the reduced wages there is only one thing to 
do, quit. But do it with understanding.'* 

A murmur of approval ran through the crowd. 

"Fanning can shut doors against your clenched 
fists ; he can retaliate to your stones with police- 
men's clubs, and to your sticks with militia bullets, 
just as he has counteracted your sabotage through 
your pay envelopes. Such weapons you will find 
ineffectual. It is folly to resort to them. You have 
one weapon against which he is powerless, and that 
is the withholding of your powers of production. 
Passive resistance is unanswerable. Without L^- 
bor^ Fanning nor anyone else, can hope to operate 
these mills." 

Now you're shouting," someone yelled. 
If you refuse to give your labor, his only hope is 
to break your resolve through threats of violence. 
All sorts of tricks will be resorted to, to get you 
to take the first false step. You men who have at- 
tended the school must apply your knowledge, and 
not be led into such traps. Simply withdraw and 
Fanning, with all his power, will finally have to 
come to you and bargain for your services. When 
he does, you must understand your worth and hold 
him to it. He will then either have to give you 
justice or succumb to his own folly." 
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John was not talking to a crowd of mad men now. 
His nights of patient traching had had its effect* 
Most of them now understood the underlying prin- 
ciples which were causing the struggle, and those 
who did not understand had the faith to follow. 

''Maybe we can't operate these miUs ourselves," 
Mike shouted, a sudden idea lighting his fredd^ 
face, 'l>ut we can stop operating them for someone 
else. Let's pull our own whistle and quit. Who's 
ready to go out if I pull her?" 

"Here! Hcrel" . . . •*! am!" . . . ''Go to it, Mikef 
came from all quarters. 

"Then get your coats — here goes," and Mike 
was off through the gate 

Fanning was suddenly startled from his desk by 
the long drawn-out blast that meant "close down." 
It was the first time that whistle had ever been 
blown out of regular schedule, except by his order. 
He sprang to the wuidow. Men were swarming 
out of doors and gates, with their coats and lunch 
boxes. All were singing and waving their hats. 
What a difference from the scene when that whistle 
ha blown out o order but a few months back! 
What did it mean? 

Fanning called his derk and asked for an ex- 
planation. The derk hurried out to find it. In the 
meantime. Fanning stood at the window and 
watched his great monster of production being 
drained of its life blood. The derk returned with 
the news. 

"The men refuse to work for the decreased pay. 
They blew the whistle themselves and have simply 
quit." 

Fanning snsqpped his jaws shut. 
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"Quit, have they ? Very well then ; see if you can 
get me the old union headquarters on the tele- 
phone/' 



CHAPTER XLVII 

Again New Harmony was gripped in the deaden- 
ing grasp of idleness. Want and necessity soon 
closed down about the tenement district that housed 
the mill workers But the real difficulty which the 
leaders of the strike faced daily was to keep vio- 
lence and disruption out of the head and hearts of 
the men. The burden of this task fell upon the 
shoulders of John McPherson. One Sunday after- 
noon he paused at the edge of a group that had 
gathered about the fiery Jennings. 

"What is the purpose of life, anyway?'* that ad- 
vocate of direct action was saying. "What do we 
live for but to add to the wealth of a class that 
already has more than it can use, but which desires 
more, and more, not because they need it, but be- 
cause they don't want us to have it? Our business 
is to breed and propagate, their business is to have 
and to hold, and to spend what we and our children 
earn. And what do we get out of it all ? You don't 
need me to tell you— ordinary food, poor clothing 
and cheap lodgings, with the fear that if we open 
our mouths to complain that a prostituted press 
and a calloused society-snobbery will call us radi- 
cals." 

"But what are we to do, Jenings?" one of the 
men asked. 

"Do? Go take the things we have built and 
which belong to us. If we are really men, we should 
resume possession of the wealth that has been 
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stolen from us. The capitalist class have these 
things, because they have the courage to take 
them." 

Jennings, his mind embittered by the great trag- 
edies of the war, and the ail-too visible iniquities of 
the wage system, no longer had faith in the promise 
of political means with which to achieve industrial 
freedom. He pointed to Russia as an evidence of 
the futility of slow centuries of evolution, and the 
revolution of the proletariat became his living 
thought. He was just another who had fallen vic- 
tim to the merciless competitive system of the pres- 
ent social order, with its idealization of money and 
power, and its utter disregard of human rights. 
Born of a gentle mother who had died in child- 
birth on account of lack of care, reared in the tor- 
ment of a city'i; slums, denied and forgotten of men 
and unknown of God — ^it was not strange that force 
was the only weapon he knew. His state of mind 
was the psychological reaction of capitalist force. 

"But there is the law ..." someone said. 

"... And the state constabulary? Of course I And 
there are the law courts and the prisons, and in the 
State of Delaware there are the public flogging 
racks and all the other relics of barbarism. But 
what of it? If the uncrowned money kings need 
these things to defend and preserve their system, 
doesn't it prove that it exists by virtue of its terror 
alone? And if you haven't the strength and cour- 
age to save yourselves, who do you think is going 
to do it for you? Be assured, my friends, the pres- 
ent system has outlived its usefulness. It is time 
we stepped on to the next." 

"With what would you supplant it, the Soviets?*' 
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The speaker was an elderly man, well dressed, 
plainly not of the working class, — a passerby who 
had been attracted by the impassioned Phillippic 
of the irreconcilable one. The veiled sarcasm in the 
query was not lost on the crowd, and a number of 
them tittered. 

"Why not?*' Jennings replied. "Could anything 
be worse than what we have?" 

"O temporal O Mores 1" the old gentleman 
muttered in mock horror, and moved rapidly away. 

"Hey, don't run, my friend," Jennings called. "I 
don't know what that thing is you said, but let me 
tell you that calling a thing a ba^aame won't make 
it so. Oh, I know," he yelled^after his rapidly 
disappearing opponent, "I know your kind, — ^the 
kind that flings a stone and then runs to cover. A 
fellow shouldn't expect you to appreciate a thing 
you are afraid to examine for fear you might like 
it." 

Jenning's good natured railery proved contagious, 
and the crowd joined in the laugh that followed. 
But the stolid faced man who faced Jennings before, 
with his fears and doubts, again brought them to 
the front. 

"That's all very well to laugh and make fun, but 
what would you give us in its place ?" 

"Give? Why man, we'd give justice without 
charity ; happiness without having to prostitute your 
body or enslave your conscience; love instead of 
hate; righteousness instead of money idolatory. 
We'd supplant the present misery and suffering with 
joy and gladness, and we'd feed the hungry. The 
women and children would come first instead of 
the lazy lounge lizards of the present order. That's 
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what we'd give, and we'll give it if we have to pull 
down the whole rotten system and rebuild it anew." 
A number of women in the crowd who had been 
listening raptly, shrank back from the firelit eyes 
of the determined noncomformist. Even the men 
took a step backward at the vehemence of his 
words. The bondage of a century old system had 
left them disheartened and bitter, but they were 
not ready for rebellion. Too well did they know 
the consequences, for many of them had tasted the 
cossack rule of a state constabulary, and the iron- 
cage punishment of corporation owned prisons. 

"Oh, you needn't put on such wry faces," Jennings 
remarked in an easier, almost nonchalant manner, 
"There's no danger of you're doing it, and I assure 
you I shan't attempt it alone. But some day it will 
be done, unless in the meantime it falls apart from 
its own rottenness." 

But how would you do it ?" his inquisitor insisted. 

How? Why man we'd write history afresh be- 
ginning with a great act of equity. In the first 
place we'd make human rights more valuable than 
property rights; we'd restore the wealth of this 
weeping world to all men, and we'd make work the 
universal law of mankind, just as it is the universal 
law of nature, in order that peace and justice may 
dwell among us, and brotherly love have a chance 
to express itself in life instead of in story books. 
To determine the new order, all it needs is men of 
will and action, rebels if you will, — ^but rebels of 
genius and free minds who will recognize and bring 
with them the germs of the New Truth. Mountains 
collapse, seas retire, and nations are renewed from 
the bottom by actionable ideas which neither flood 
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nor fire can quench. And it will come, my friends, — 
it will come! But mind you, it will come only in 
proportion as you fight and strive for it. But 
whether you do your part or not, it will come any- 
way, for it is the law of God that those who sin 
shall pay." 

Just at that moment Dugan, the portly sergeant 
of the New Harmony force, came puffing onto the 
scene. He had been running, and running for Dugan 
was more than mere exercise, — it lyas positive exertion. 

"Hi there, ye people, move on and stop blockading 
the strate,'' he grunted between breaths. 

"Say!" cried the imperterbable Tommy Grogan, 
to whom every cop was an eye-sore, "Are ye a traf- 
fic cop?" 

"I sure am, me lad," replied the portly Dugan, 
continuing to move the people on their way. 

"And do ye arrest people who block the strates?" 

"I sure do," Dugan assured him in a voice that left 
no room for doubt. 

"Then wye didn't ye arrest the artomobiles that 
blocked the park last Sunday?" 

"On ye're way," yelled Dugan. 

"On ye're own," yelled Tommy. 

With a swiftness that was a compliment to his 
ponderosity, Dugan made a run for the lad, but 
before he could reach the spot where his tormentor 
had stood, the swift legged urchin was half way 
home. Dugan laughed, but he sobered instantly 
•when he encountered Jennings. 

"So," he drawled with the air of a man who 
had made a discovery. "So, it's been ye, me bocku, 
that's been speech-making and clogging the traffic. 
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And Fll bet it was fight ye were talking, for its 
Irish ye have written all over yer face. And what 
was ye saying?" 

"I was telling the slaves that when Ireland i^ 
free ..." 

"Have done with yer blarney. It's no good end 
ye'U be coming to I know. Come along and walk 
down the street with me. I'll kape me two eyes on 
ye until the rest of these loafers get home, for 
fear ye'U be topping another soap box and stopping 
the traffic again." 

"I'll do that too," replied Jennings, whose admira- 
tion for the nationality of his self-imposed guardian 
was greater than his respect for the tmiform, 
"if ye'U give me a match." 

"It's divil a match I have, and ye'U come anyhow." 

Jennings chuckled good-naturedly, borrowed a 
light from a passerby and fell into step with Dugan. 
So, "law and order" and "revolution" moved serenely 
away. 

To John, who had been watching the scene from 
the opposite corner, the incident was not without 
humor. But his natural seriousness returned as he 
contemplated the remnants of the crowd as it slow- 
ly wended its way homeward, filled with vague and 
contradictory impulses. He fell into a meditative 
mood as he contemplated the conditions that sur- 
rounded him. Was this wretchedness, everywhere 
so apparent, to end only by a catastrophic bath of 
fire and blood ! His horror of violence made him close 
his eyes and shudder. Was there no way out? Was it 
too much to believe that justice would some day 
triumph over the present sacrifice and suffering, or 
would the world's lust for profits, and the temporal 
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things of this gray earth, go on and on, until its one- 
sidedness destroyed itself through sheer lack of 
balance ? 

He walked on through the squalid tenement dis- 
trict and out of the town into the green fields of the 
country. The last ruddy rays of the setting sun cast 
a wierd glow over the murky town that lay behind 
him. What a change had come to Harmony I And 
how incongruous the name sounded . . . Harmony ! 
True, since the war, it had been known as New 
Harmony, but no amplification of the name could 
give it a distinction which it did not possess. On 
every hand the conflict of the classes had laid its 
sinister mark on the once fair town. What a 
parody its name had become with its acrimonious 
debates, belligerent clashes and resulting reprisals, 
its resistance and retaliation, accusations and re- 
criminations, dissipated hopes and ever present 
fears 1 

A set of speculators had hastily erected hundreds 
of cheap tenements, some of them little more than, 
huts, piled two and three stories deep, for the use 
of the men who worked at the mills. Formless, 
hideously proportioned, they presented a panoramic 
indictment of social injustice, a fierce frowning in- 
taglio of maladministration and .unintelligence. 
John involuntarily shuddered as he noted on every 
hand mute evidences of joyless labor, suffering and 
despair. 

In Jenning^s contempt for the toilers, for what 
he termed their servile acceptance of the intoler- 
able, and his unswerving faith in a victorious revolu- 
tion, John recognized the communistic idea of the 
dispossessed and disheartened. And he wondered. 
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were the bulwarks of injustice so firmly intrenched 
that they could be exterminated only by the com- 
plete razing of the present structure? 

Visions, pressing forward, annoyed and dismayed 
him. Try as h^ would he could not put thehi from 
him. There was Mary ; did she perceive the extent 
of the social injustice that surrounded her? Had 
not all these suffering toilers earned the right to 
deliverance from the squalor and suffering forced 
upon them, in order that the great house on the hill 
might hoard up its millions? Was it not time that 
the slavery of the present industrial system gave 
way to a free citizenship, a fraternal community 
from which peace and plenty would flow, with an 
equitable distribution and apportionment of ^he 
work and wealth of the world? Or could the change 
be assured only by civil strife? 

Two years in the trenches had shown him the 
tortures of war. He had hoped that that great con^ 
flict would be the last. He knew, however, that so 
long as the present comp^itive profit-system sur- 
vived, this could never be. All wars, he had come 
bitterly to know, were basically economic, as well 
those between nations as those between classes. 
And in his fancy he could see the terror of civil 
strife hurtling through the peaceful streets of the 
land, where the secret vendettes of the disinherited 
of the world would find its surcease in the blood of 
the innocent, as well as the guilty. He knew that 
those who won would suffer equally with those 
who lost. There would be no escape. The whole 
structure would be destroyed, the good with the 
bad. Luxury would lie side by side with squalor. 
The gutters of the world would run deep with the 
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offal of a decayed order . . . and when the night 
had passed and the dawn appeared, a new strength 
born of justice and equity would come into the 
world. And, he thought, what then? An idea is 
born, grows, dominates and dies. Would this new 
universal order, upon which he cogitated, succumb 
in the end ? With a shrug of impatience, he put the 
thought away from him. Truth and justice were 
eternal . . . and yet, as he looked about him and 
viewed the result of thousands of years of cease- 
less struggle, his heart grew sick in prospect. 

A breeze came down from the mountains, and 
John stood up to breathe it in more deeply. To him 
it seemed prophetic of a fairer tomorrow ; a future 
when the pitiful turmoil of the workers, as well 
as the poisonous iniquities of indolence and special 
privilege, would be somehow swept clean, even as 
the rising wind was then cleansing the sky of the 
poisonous vapors of the mills. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

Fanning, in the meantime, found himself on the 
defensive, and the reversal of positions filled him 
with anger and resentment. His attempt to get 
men through the union headquarters had met with 
failure. In no way could the men, who had re- 
mained loyal to the old organization, be persuaded 
to take up the work of their former comrades. 
Promises availed nothing. The men insisted on 
written guarantees which he was not prepared to 
grant. The demands were in conformity with those 
originally made by the strikers and were to cover 
every man who returned, whether he belonged to 
the old union or the new body. In fact, he found 
after the first few days, that there were no longer 
two bodies. They had amalgamated into one strong 
imit. It was never John McPherson to whom he 
spoke, but Fanning felt that John was back of the 
voice. 

After a few trials at bargaining, he gave up in 
despair. He had starved the men into submission 
once before, and he resolved to do it again. But he 
realized the mills could not long stand idle, for he 
must complete at least a part of his contracts in 
order to save himself from ruin. He determined 
to import strike-breakers. He would teach his men 
they were not the only ones who could fill those 
places. There were thousands of men in the world 
ready and willing to work. 
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•'Wire McGuffcy!'* he ordered the clerk. "TeU 
him I want to see him at once/' McGuffey knew 
all about strike breaking. 

The next morning McGuffey breezed into the 
office with a ''Good morning, Mr. Fanning, trouble 
again bothering you?" 

Fanning shook hands with him warmly. Here 
was a pillar to tie to, he felt. No strikers' clamor 
could upset this fellow. 

"Yes, things have started again," Fanning said, 
"but I'm through trifling. I am going to open up 
the mills at once with new men." 

"That's the idea, Mr. Fanning. I told you it was 
the thing to do, last time." 

"Can you furnish enough men to commence oper- 
ations?" 

"I sure can.'* 

"But I want flrst-class men who can do the 
work." 

"Well, I can't exactly promise you skilled men on the 
jump," the big man laughed. "As a rule, a first- 
class mechanic isn't around hiring out as a strike 
breaker. We will have to take what we can pick 
up and replace them gradually, later." 

"But I must have men who will keep up the pro- 
duction of the plant." 

"Of course we will send men who will at least 
fill the strikers' places; what I mean is you can't 
depend on them to jump right into the skilled jobs 
at once." 

"I suppose not," Fanning admitted, but he was 
not exactly pleased with the outlook. "And now 
about the pay they will expect." 
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McGiiffey did a little figuring on the back of an 
envelope. 

"You will have to make some inducement, you 
know/' 

"We expect that." 

"Well, we would have to offer about ?" He 

named a figure considerably in excess of what the 
mill-workers had demanded. 

Fanning scowled. 

"And of course you will be expected to pay the 
transportation here, and probably provide mainten- 
ance inside the factory yards for a while, until the 
strikers quiet down.*' 

Fanning saw the cost of breaking the strike 
would exceed his expectation. In addition there 
would be the expense of extra guards and commis- 
sion to the agency for its work, without any cer- 
tainty that any appredable amount otf product 
would be turned out for months. 

"I will think it over,'* he said dryly, "and let you 
know in a day or two." 

Weeks passed but the mills stood idle. 

Gradually Fanning began to see the folly of his 
stand. He had nothing directly against the organ- 
izing of the men, except that it endangered his 
profits, and now he saw that the same danger 
developed from opposing his employees too strong- 
ly. To recognize the union, and even meet some of 
its demands, would really put money in his pocket 
as compared to his present position. He decided 
to take the step and called Wharton in for a con- 
ference. 

As he laid the plans before him, Wharton merely 
scowled and shook his head. 
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"You forget," he said, "that your time delivery 
contracts were extended only on the understand- 
ing that you would operate an 'open shop/ An 
agreement with the union would mean the can- 
cellation of your contracts." 

Fanning's jaws closed with an unpleasant snap. 
There were things about Wharton which he was 
beginning to dislike. He had the feeling that there 
was something impending, — an ominous, illusive, 
but omnipresent something, and his whole body 
stiffened for the combat. 

"I am beginning to think that I would have been 
better off without it," he finally said. 

Wharton smiled, but made no comment. Fanning 
fell into a deep study. Finally he got up and walked 
over to the window that overlooked the mills. What 
he saw was* three millions of dollars and years of 
hard work tied up, while both he and the men were 
willing, even anxious, to turn the wheels. Just 
what was it that was ranging them against each 
other? Why did he hold to that contract anyway? 
A number of incidents in his association with the 
dapper easterner came back to him now with added 
significance. Why had he been so blind as to ac- 
cept Wharton's assurances, and thus automatically 
put himself out of direct touch with the sale and 
distribution of his product? Why had he done it? 
Just that morning he had received some startling 
news; his product was being withheld from the 
market, and a substitute sold in its place. Too late, 
he realized that popular demand for his goods was 
being systematically killed, and could be revived 
now only at a prohibitive expense. Thus he saw, in 
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a hazy way, the errors into which he had been 
inveigled. 

"Yes, I think it would be a wise move to resume 
the marketing of my product direct," he said, more 
to himself than to Wharton. 

"I imagined you might so decide," Wharton replied 
indifferently, "but I would advise you to think it 
over before you begin. Most of your materials are 
supplied by subsidiaries of the steel trust, and they 
are making it a practice not to supply materials 
to shops that are run on a union basis." 

"You mean to say that if I run a union shop, that 
I cannot get steel ?" 

"That is their rule." 

"But if I'm unable to get steel, I can't run my 
mills." 

"I presume that is what it amounts to." 

The fires of rebellion, that were rising within Fan- 
ning, suddenly became cold. Here was a wholly 
new angle to the situation. The realization that 
he was under, had always been under, a power 
over which he had no control, left him stunned. 

Gradually it began to dawn on him that in spite 
of America's proud boast of "equal opportunity" 
there is, nevertheless, a powerful, well organized 
financial group, which, through its strangle-hold 
on credit, transportation, and raw materials, is able 
to dictate terms to whomsoever it wishes, — ^manu- 
facturers, merchants, and workers alike. During all 
the years when he had thought he was fighting his 
way to the top he had simply been used as a pawn 
in a gigantic chess game to block and thwart more 
dangerous forces, and, like a pawn, when his use- 
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fulness had passed, he was about to be sacrificed and 
set aside. 

''But good heavens, Wharton, if your folks go 
through with this, youll break me," he exclaimed, 

'The personal element cannot enter into business 
affairs,'' Wharton replied. "As you yourself once 
said, 'Business knows no sentiment'." 

But there was still fight in Peter Fanning. With 
flashing eyes, he turned upon Wharton and was 
just about to ease his mind when his secretary 
came hastily into the office, with blandied face and 
nervous air. 

"Pardon me, but I thought you should see this 
at once," he said, laying a communication on the 
desk before Fanning. 

It was f rotA the new president of the local bank. 
Fanning picked it up and read : 

"Your note, secured by a trust deed on your mills 
and private residence as collateral, falls due to- 
morrow. We regret to inform you that we cannot 
renew same, for the reason that this collateral is 
now held by a New York bank, and they demand 
that you discharge the obligation or they will begin 
foreclosure proceedings at once." 

He could read no further. For a moment he sat 
stunned. The issue with his men was forgotten. 
Here was a force with which he could not reckon. 
Money, the god of the world, his god, the motivat- 
ing force of the exploiter, had come to dethrone 
him. That which he had worshipped had suddenly 
set itself up as his Nemesis. 

With the appeal of a broken man he looked up to 
find the room empty. Wharton had quietly slipped 
away. 



a])APTER XLIV 

The next morning at ten, Fanning called at the 
bank in the hope that some arrangement could be 
made to hold off the impending foreclosure. His 
appeal for financial aid was met with a polite but 
firm refusal on the part of the bank officials. 

''But my mills and property are worth many times 
the loan I ask; surely they should be sufficient 
security/* he argued. 

"If the mills were working, yes; but not when 
they are idle," the newly elected president informed 
him. 

"The property and machinery are there, whether 
they are working or not." 

"An idle mill is a liability, not an asset. Standing 
machinery is waste. It produces nothing of value. 
Profits come only from activity. When the mills 
are inactive there are not only no profits, — ^there is 
actual loss." 

Fanning's mind reverted to Mary's prophetic 
warning. "If anyone loses father, it will be you, for 
you will lose the productive capacity of every man 
in the mill." She had been right. She had under- 
stood a principle which he had been unable to 
grasp. Seeing it was hopeless to obtain a conces- 
sion from the bankers, he left the office and walked 
sadly away. Habit led his feet up the street on 
which the big mill office stood. But at the entrance 
he paused. He felt it no longer belonged to him. 
He walked slowly on past the great silent shops 
and yards. The rough granite pavement was dusty 
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and dirty. Through his efforts that very street 
had been changed from a pleasant country lane to 
an ugly, commercialized thing. Why had he done 
it? What was it all about? It could not be that 
he had been entirely wrong, or else this g^ant of an 
industry would never have been made possible. 
What was going to become of it ? Was it just going 
to sink back into the earth whence it came, and 
leave nothing but the memory of the suffering it 
cost? 

He walked on and pondered. He could not bear 
the thought of returning to tell his wife and 
daughter how he had been so betrayed; how, after 
all his fight, he had lost the thing he coveted. 

Somewhere there had been a great mistake. He 
felt he must find where it lay and be able to present 
it with his confession of failure. He nvandered on. 
Dusk overtook him. Finally he turned his steps 
toward home. As he neared the house he saw a 
crowd at the front gate, so he retraced his steps 
and sought the back entrance. 

There was no one about, and he climbed the back 
stairs noiselessly. It would be easier to break the 
news to Mary, and he hoped to find her alone. When 
there was no response to his knock, he turned the 
knob and entered her room. There was no one in 
the pleasant little suite. He disliked to leave and 
search elsewhere. It seemed like a haven, safe from 
the rest of the mad world. It was quite dark, and 
he groped for the lamp he knew to stand on the 
table. Finding it, he turned it on. Its light fell 
on a half dozen books and magazines. Curiously 
he picked one up, and looked at it carefully, half 
hoping that it would have contain charm that would 
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allay the ghosts of his misunderstanding. It was 
Woodrow Wilson's "The New Freedom." He sat down 
in a low rocking chair and began to turn the pages. 
Something caught his eye and he began to read, 
pronouncing the words aloud, but softly : 

"If he enters certain fields there are organiza- 
tions that will see to it that the ground is cut from 
under him, and the markets shut against him." 

"How true!" he exclaimed. "Haven't I suflfered 
as much from the injustice of the present industrial 
system as my workmen?" 

"Yes!" a voice answered. 

He looked up to find his wife standing in the 
doorway. She came forward. One arm went about 
his shoulders, and a hand took the one that had 
dropped the book on his knee. 

"We have been waiting for you, for hours," she 
said softly. 

"I couldn't come home, I couldn't ... I couldn't 
bear to tell ..." he faltered. 

m 

"You didn't have to; Mary has told me all," she 
said softly again, a suspicion of moisture in her 
kindly old eyes. "But we mustn't let it make any 
diflFerence. The last few years have all been a mis- 
take. We shall start all over again, even if we have 
to move to a little house like the one you first took 
me to, when we were married. 

"Oh mother, if you only knew how many times 
I have wished . . . " He clasped her in his arms, 
and their tears mingled. Thus Mary found them. 



CHAPTER L 

What was to become of the mill, was the ques- 
tion that flew about New Harmony close in the 
wake of the news that outside interests had pur- 
chased the mortgage, and began foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. This news ad first been received with a 
certain amount of satisfaction on the part of the 
striking workmen, but on second thought they 
realized the catastrophe would hold no advantage 
for them. It might, in fact, mean their ruin as 
well. 

There was apparently no one in New Harmony 
capable of taking hold of so large a project. If 
the mills passed into the hands of out-of-town in- 
terests, what would be the attitude of the new 
owners towards New Harmony? It was well known 
that a number of mills had been bought up by the 
big combines in order to control prices, and then 
closed. Would the Fanning mills suffer a like fate ? 

And the workmen, — ^were they going to find that 
they had pulled down the pillars only to have the 
roof cave in on their own heads? New Harmony 
had grown up about the Fanning Mills ; was it now 
going to collapse with them? 

When it was learned that the mill property would 
be put up at auction and sold to the highest 
bidder, a hasty meeting of the merchants and large 
property owners was called to discuss the matter 
of forming a stock company to bid in and operate 
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the mills. But very few were found who were will- 
ing to put money into a project with which they 
were not familiar. 

The real estate men were in the habit of receiv- 
ing from twenty to a hundred, or even more, per 
cent on their investments, and were loath to tie up 
their money in a business that could not promise 
them immediate returns. 

"But your big real estate profits depend upon the 
successful operation of the mills," some of the 
more broad-minded argued. All admitted that, but 
each one clung to his own individual aspirations, 
with the feeling that someone else should attend 
to the general welfare. 

Nor was there any appreciable response from 
the merchants. All their capital was invested in 
their own business, and every extra dollar they 
could get would be used to increase their present 
profits. Each one saw the need of something being 
done, but he left it for someone else to do it. 

It was true that the Chamber of Commerce had 
called several meetings to consider some way by 
which the mills-^and especially its payroll, — could 
•be saved, but all it did was to "consider." 

The membership of the Chamber was made up 
of storekeepers, doctors, lawyers, and real estate 
men, — ^parasites who had been attracted by the large 
payroll of the mills, and had fastened themselves 
on the town. They were there only because the 
mills were there. With the passing of the mills, 
and the loss of its payroll, they would move on to 
some other hunting ground. They were birds of 
passage, who remained only so long as something. 
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or someonei provided their sustenance. If the mills 
closed permanently, and the bulk of the population 
moved elsewhere, they, of course, would have to 
move too. But they hung on in the hope that some- 
one else would rescue the mills and provide them 
a living. 

Thus the effort to keep the ownership of the 
mills in the community failed, and so Wharton was 
justified in wiring his company, that there would 
be no prospective buyers in the field. 

John had watched the futile half-hearted efforts 
of the leading citizens to save the mills, and mar- 
velled at the lack of vision which prompted indi- 
vidual selfishness to take precedence over the gen- 
eral welfare of the town. The failure of the busi- 
ness men's organizations to rise to the occasion 
was a keen disappointment to him. He had a num- 
ber of conferences with union officials, but they 
held out no hope. The rule of the trust had been 
to buy-in and close-down until such time as it 
could reopen on its own terms. This policy was 
two-edged, — ^it not only served to put the fear of 
unemployment and hunger into the hearts of its 
desperate workers, but served to whip the local 
business men into line with its industrial policy. 

John recalled however, that the machinists had 
solved an unpleasant industrial problem in Norfolk 
by the simple expedient of buying up enough of 
the stock of their opponents to give them a voice 
in the management, and thus became masters of 
themselves. The thought gave him an idea. Why 
would it not be possible for the unionsts . • . ? 

That night when the fast express pulled out, John 
was aboard. 
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When Jimmy Todd reported the news to Whar- 
ton, the dapper easterner nodded his head and 
laughed. If the young engineer could get no assis- 
tance in New Harmony he felt sure he would be 
equally unsuccessful elsewhere. 



CHAPTER U 

A week had passed with the sale but three days 
off, when John again returned to New Harmony. 
As he alighted from the train the diligent Jimmy 
noted his haggard, drawn face, and without, waiting 
further, was off to report his conclusions. . 

Had he waited he would have been surprised to 
find John's seriously troubled face wreathed in a 
smile as he shook hands warmly with the district 
secretary of the Grange. 

''I got your telegram, boy, and you'll find a full 
meeting at the Banning school house to hear what 
you have to say. I thought it best not to tell 'em 
anything. I've got 'em together . . . the rest is up 
to you. I have a Henry here that will whip us over 
there in no time. Throw your satchel on the back 
seat and climb in." 

John did as he was bidden, and Willis Huff turned 
his car's nose in the direction of Banning. 

In less than an hour they drew up at the Batming 
school house. Fully a hundred cars and buggies 
of every description were parked along the country 
road. John shook hands with a number of acquaint- 
ances, and then followed Huff onto the platform. 
The routine of formally opening the meeting was 
quickly dispatched, and the acting chairman, a pro- 
gressive farmer, whose land adjoined New Har- 
mony, rose to state the purpose of the meeting, and 
introduced John. 

"Most of us know why we are here, but very few 
of us know the force that has made this meeting 
necessary. Some time ago we were addressed by 
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a young man who tried to tell us just what that 
force is. Some of us listened. A lot of us didn't, 
and I am one of them. But I'm ready to listen now. 
Most of us farm out our thinking, and it's about 
time we started doing our own. If we don't, we 
won't have anything left much to think about. 

"There is some talk of the mill in New Harmony 
being closed permanently. If no solution of this 
problem is found, not only will the town lose the 
mills, but we will lose our market. The young 
man who is going to talk to you has a solution 
to oflFer, and I want you to seriously consider what 
he has to say." 

With a homely admonition to the gathering to 
"Listen first and think afterwards," the speaker in- 
troduced John. 

John didn't mince words. 

"The last time I talked to you the mills were 
closed, and your produce was going to waste. Once 
more the mills are closed, and again you are the 
victims. You should realize now that both you and 
the mill workers are in the same boat, and it is good 
policy for men in the same boat to pull their oars 
together, and in the same direction. 

"You farmers have always carried the peak load 
of food production. Without you the grain 
gamblers, commission sharks and packing trusts, 
would close their doors. The marketing and dis- 
tribution of your products is rapidly passing into 
the hands of middle-men. While they wax fat upon 
the product of your labor, you are systematically 
reduced to the consistency of serfs who sow, but 
do not reap. These pernicious, non-producing 
forces, by reason of a strong strategic bargaining 
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position, are able to ply their trade by first squeez- 
ing you, and then complete the cycle by squeezing 
the consumer. This artificial evaluation of your 
products not only robs you of a just compensation, 
it creates a higher cost of living for the industrial 
worker who is forced, in turn, to demand an in- 
creased wage with which to meet the increased cost 
of living. The result is that farm machinery and 
necessities are correspondingly raised, and what 
little you received in the beginning is finally taken 
from you in the end. It is this condition that has 
provoked the revolt of the farmers of the north- 
west. 

'The marketing and distribution of farm products 
is gradually passing into the hands of centralized 
agencies. It will not be long before capital will 
turn itself to actual production. It may be con- 
tended by some of you that centralized farming on 
a big scale has not proved financially profitable. If 
that is true, it is true only because agriculture is 
an example, in many respects, of arrested develop- 
ment. When surplus capital, — ^the capital which 
the farmers and the workers are piling up for the 
financiers, — ^has exploited the backward areas of the 
word, this capital, — ^which should be the capital of 
the producers, — ^will have to turn to the only field 
that remains open to it. Under the system of *rent, 
interest and wages,' an outlet will have to be found 
for it. Then the fingers of Wall Street will reach 
into the small country banks and, by the easy 
expedient of restricting credit to the individual, will 
control and crush the farmer as easily as it now 
controls and crushes the worker, independent manu- 
facturer and merchant. 
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"The question may be asked; if the financial in- 
terests possess the strength and power with which 
they are credited, why is it that they do not crush 
all competition and declare themselves the un- 
crowned kings of the earth ? The answer is obvious. 
Kings are unpopular, whether they arrive by way of 
modern buccaneering or divine right. The system 
depends upon the assumption of a balance of power 
being held by the people, and the specious promise 
of an equal opportunity in the division of the spoils. 
It is this promise of participation that sustains the 
Henry Dubbs of the world in the face of an ex- 
ploded hope which would be laughable were it not 
so tragic. 

"The capitalist force knows full well, that when 
the people in general know that it dominates them, 
the result will be the collapse of the system. 

"In the meantime, so long as it exists, there can 
be no such thing as industrial peace or justice. 
Just so long as we create or destroy for profit, just 
so long shall we have injustice and strife. It is an 
unescapable condition that, in order to live under 
the present system, you must sell what you have 
to sell as dearly as possible, whether it be labor 
or bread, and you must buy what you require as 
cheaply as possible, whether it be raw materials or 
labor power. Under this atrocious method of liv- 
ing a few are wallowing in luxury, while millions 
are starving and dying for want of the bare ne- 
cessities of life. Dog eat dog has nothing on the 
htmian family when it comes to an analysis of capi- 
talist ethics. If this is Christianity, the Jew has a 
great deal to be thankful for.'' 
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"What is the first thing to do in order to combat 
this evil force?" a young farmer, who sat close to 
the platform, asked. 

"The workers, who are the real producers of the 
world, must unite. The forces of the exploiter — 
the force that creates these anicky period — are 
solidly organized. This force can be met and de- 
feated only by organization. The producers, agri- 
cultural and industrial alike, must learn to use 
their economic power. They must learn to vote, 
think and act in keeping with their economic inter- 
ests. So, too, they must be taught to conserve their 
finances. To invest our savings in capitalist enter- 
prises only serves to prolong the struggle. Every 
dollar misspent or wrongly invested acts as an im- 
petus to forge more links on the chains that bind 
us. 

"The economic interests of the city workers and 
farmers are the same. We must join hands in a 
common cause, land stand shoulder to shoulder 
against the common enemy. The high transporta- 
tion rates which have been saddled upon you, have 
not only made impossible the profitable market- 
ing of your crops, — ^they have deteriorated the value 
of your land, and destroyed your credit. You are 
forced now to depend largely upon local markets 
whose dependability is contingent in turn upon the 
ability of the workers to buy what you have to 
offer. Your prosperity is therefore bound up in 
their prosperity. Without you they cannot live. 
Without them you cannot prosper. 

"We are now in the midst of a new struggle, the 
most malignant we have ever faced. Your problem 
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is to save your farms; the workers' problem is to 
preserve their defensive solidarity. The future 
alone will tell whether we shall survive. But 
whether we win or whether we lose, there should 
be no compromise.'' 

"Perhaps if some of us farmers explained the 
situation to Fanning, he would . . . "' 

"You would be wasting your time. He could not 
adjust the matter now if he chose. He has no more 
to do with the problem than you have. He, too, is 
in the grip of disaster. The financial forces of Wall 
Street have surrounded him. They have been build- 
ing their fences for months. For him there is no escape. 
He was useful to them only so long as he served 
their purpose. Through the switching of orders 
from the Fanning mills to one of their own plants, 
they have eliminated him as a competitor. To make 
doubly sure, they have purchased the mortgage on 
the mills, and purpose to buy it in and then scrap 
the plant. 

"If the trust succeeds in carrying out its time 
honored program. New Hjarmony will fall into 
decay, the workers will lose their homes and be 
set adrift to seek a living elsewhere, while you 
farmers will be forced into liquidation. Your only 
alternative will be to seek an outside market, in 
which case, if the commission men don't break you, 
the railroads will. 

"But these things shall not come to pass unless 
you permit them. You have it in your power to save 
the mills for New Harmony, and to protect the 
homes of the workers as well as the investment of 
the farmers, if you will fight with us. 
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''How shall we set about it ?" one of the'm asked. 

"Yes ! Yes !" chorused a dozen voices, "How is it 
to be done ?" 

"The mills have to be sold at public auction to 
the highest bidder/' John replied. "I have learned 
that Wharton has strict orders to limit his bid to 
the amount of the mortgage. I suggest that the 
mill employees and the farmers jointly raise an 
amount sufficient to bid in the mills, and then oper- 
ate them for the benefit of the community.'' 

"Why don't the labor unions do it?" some one 
asked. 

"They are not organized for that purpose. The 
international officers, however, have assured me 
half of the required amount. Inasmuch as you 
farmers are directly dependent upon the payroll of 
the mills, I think you should be willing to raise the 
other half. Join us in this enterprise. Our econ- 
omic interests cannot be divided. We need your 
produce. You need our purchasing power. Come, 
let us pool our interests and combine in a brother- 
ly fashion for the benefit of all." 

Never had the desirability of reconciliation and 
agreement between the farmers and the city work- 
ers been made more apparent. John's suggestion, 
however, seemed to dampen the enthusiasm of the 
assemblage. 

"How much do you calculate we would have to 
raise?" the secretary asked. 

"Not more than two hundred and fifty thousand. 
We will furnish a like sum," John replied, but he 
could feel the deadening effect which the mention 
of so large a sum had on the men. Heads began 
to shake misgivingly, and whispered conversations, 
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behind shielding hands, told him that the obligation 
was considered too large for them to undertake. 
Assuming that the meeting was over, a large num- 
ber of the men wandered out of the hall, and gath- 
ered in knots on the country roadside. John felt 
that the meeting was a failure. As he got up to 
leave he felt a friendly hand on his shoulder, and 
turned to look into the smiling face of Willis Huff. 

"Don't take too seriously this talk you hear to- 
night," the secretary said kindly. "It is a new 
enterprise for us farmers, and as a rule a farmer 
is pretty careful when it comes to making an in- 
vestment. It's his nature to chew it over for a 
while, but if a thing's sound he usually finds it out 
sooner or later. We don't move as fast as you city 
fellows, but when we start we usually manage to 
keep going. Some of the farms are heavily mort- 
gaged and that will affect it. Perhaps some of the 
farmers who are financially able will arrange to do 
more than their share. I've heard tell that some 
of the North Dakota farmers gave as much as 
fifteen thousand dollars for the support of their co- 
operative program, and that others gave all they 
could above actual living expenses. Our program 
is not so large, nor is it exactly like theirs, — but it 
is a beginning. If they can do it, we should at least 
try. The biggest bother is the time. It's danged 
short. But I'll keep after 'em and let you know in 
time if they decide favorably." 

Despite his failure to secure immediate co-opera- 
tive action, as John turned homeward he felt buoyed 
up by a firmer, deeper faith in mankind. He knew 
that a co-operative association between the city 
workers and farmers was not only logical, but 
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necessary to insure stability. He knew the applica- 
tion of such an enterprise would not eliminate the 
wage system, but it could and would cement and 
strengthen the social and economic influence of the 
two classes of producers, do away with the inter- 
ference of the profit-hunting traders and middle- 
men, and leave them to jointly fight out their own 
salvation in their own way. 

He did not permit his exuberance, however, to 
dull his intelligence. Even if the farmers decided 
to assume half of the burden he knew they would 
encounter obstacles that might, probably would, 
interfere with the raising of so large a sum, for he 
was not unmindful of the insidious and far reaching 
influence of the tremendous invisible force with 
which they had to contend. In order to safeguard 
their joint interests he had been sufficiently far- 
sighted to absolve them to secrecy. It was his pur- 
pose to form the new cooperative organization, — 
if it were to be formed at all, — without ostenta- 
tious display, for he did not want to expose his 
plans and invite unnecessary opposition. He did 
not purpose to let the future slip through his fingers 
through a too easy confidence in the present. 

One thing lay in his favor. New Harmony was 
situated in the extreme end of the county, where it 
it abutted onto two other counties which lay in 
an adjoining state. Most of the progressive far- 
mers resided in that district. Since the county 
seats and banks were removed some distance from 
the mill town, he had hopes that the farmers would 
be able to negotiate their loans without associating 
them with the projected purchase of the Fanning 
Mills. 
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He had also kept the purpose of his activity from 
the men. First, because he knew full well that the 
union was honey-combed with spies and, secondly, 
because^ in case he failed, the disappointment, — ^if 
disappointment there was to be, — ^would be his 
alone. 

The strain of the uncertainty bore heavily upon 
him. When, at the end of the day, following the 
Grange meeting, he had received no word from the 
secretary, he determined to again take the matter 
up with the labor organization headquarters, with a 
view to carrying the fight as far as possible with- 
out the farmers' aid. 



CHAPTER LII 

New Harmony presented a gloomy, depressed ap- 
pearance for the next three days. The news had 
finally been given out officially that the mills were 
to be closed and dismantled. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce to confer 
with Frederick Wharton with a view to securing a 
pledge to resume operations. Wharton received 
them courteously, listened attentively to what they 
had to say, and then bowed them out empty handed. 
Thereupon the Chamber called an indignation meet- 
ing and invited the public to participate. The usual 
speeches were made and the customary resolutions 
passed, and the crowd went home. Thus the 
Chamber's activity ended. 

Wharton had taken possession of the mill offices, 
it being understood by those connected with the 
foreclosure that only the legal formality of the sale 
remained to place him in absolute possession. A 
representative of the eastern financiers arrived to 
close the transaction, but there was little for him to 
do except the formality of bidding in and taking 
over the property. 

"We should be able to get the plant for a great 
deal less than the face of the mortgage," Wharton 
assured his confrere. 

"I trust so," that dignitary replied, "for you know 
I am instructed not to exceed three hundred 
thousand." 

"I don't think you need worry about that," Whar- 
ton said jovially. "We will soon be able to buy in 
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the whole town for that figure. Look out there," 
and he pointed to a freshly painted sign that read, 
"MILLS CLOSED PERMANENTLY." "Does that 
look as if I thought there was going to be any 
competition? I am going to nail up that sign my- 
self, just to show these yokels who they have been 
cold-shouldering the past few days." 

But the next morning, just before the sale opened, 
a telegram was thrust into Wharton's hands that 
replaced his habitual smile with a frown. But it 
was only for a moment. Walking to the window 
he beckoned to one of the many small boys who 
had gathered with the crowd. A few momonts 
later the trust's representative, who stood in an 
inconspicuous place, was handed a hastily scribbled 
message. 

"Have just received word that McPherson has 
authority from union heads to bid up to three hun- 
dred thousand. Tease him along and make it in- 
teresting up to his limit." 

The sale started. Confident that he was certain 
of his opponent's limitations,Wharton smiled broad- 
ly when John's first bid brought a cheer from the 
distant crowd. The man acting for the combine 
smilingly raised the bid, after a fitting interval of 
sing-song urging by the sheriff who was conducting 
the sale. John overbid him again, which again 
brought a cheer. 

A feeling that the mill-men's organization had 
something up its sleeve had raised the hopes of 
the gathering. But John knew how hopeless his 
efforts were. By an almost super-human effort he 
had been able, at the last moment, to bring about 
the authorization of the three hundred thousand 
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backing, news of which had been so quickly com- 
municated to Wharton by the corporations "under- 
cover" men, but he knew that would be insufficient. 
He had given up all hope of any help from the 
farmers. The Grange secretary had phoned him 
the night before that they had decided to provide 
the amount required, but that the decision had 
come so late that there was small chance of their 
raising their quota in time. Up to the moment of 
the sale John had clung to the hope that the farmers 
might succeed, but when the sale began and no 
further word came, his hope turned to despair. 
Knowing that the amount at his command would 
be insufficient against the resources of his oppo- 
nents, he had at first determined not to bid at all. 
But when he saw that the plant would be knocked 
down for an absurdly small sum, unless some oppo- 
sition was brought to bear, he decided to run the 
price up to his limit. 

Thus the battle for possession of the Fanning Mills, 
which the crowd thought it was witnessing, was but 
a last dispairing eflfort on John's part to put oflF the 
inevitable, and a tantalizing effort upon the part of 
the Trust's representative to prolong the suspense. 

By steps of five hundred to a thousand, the bids 
mounted, until, finally, John made his last bid of three 
hundred thousand. After some deliberation upon the 
part of his opponent it was raised ten thousand. John 
turned away, a lump in his throat. All his work had 
gone for naught. The sheriff raised his mallet with a 
"Going — agoing — going — ^third and last time" when a 
mud spattered fanners rig pulled by a pair of foam- 
flecked horses drove up to the edge of the crowd on a 
gallop. As the driver laid his weight on the reins to 
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stop his prancing team, a man jumped out of the buck- 
board and fairly flung his way through the crowd. 

"One minute there partner/' he cried. "Don't drop 
that hammer ... I don't know what the bid is but I'll 
raise it fifty." 

The sheriff's mallet stopped in mid-air as he leaned 
over and looked closely at the man as if to make sure 
he wasn't joking. A buzz of excitement ran through 
the crowd. 

"We ain't taking no fifty dollar bids," the officer 
replied sarcastically. "This ain't no hen-coop you're 
bidding on." 

The crowd tittered, and Wharton's lieutenant 
joined in the laugh that followed. 

"I'm not calculating to make any chicken-coop bids," 
the man replied, diligently wiping the perspiration 
rrom his face and neck. "Fifty thousand's not bid 
that way, — at least not hereabouts." 

"You mean to say you raised the bid fifty thou- 
sand?" the sheriff gasped, his tmderjaw hanging limp 
with astonishment. 

"This affair is a joke, sheriff. Go on with the sale," 
called the Trust's representative. 

"Well, if there's any joke hereabouts, mister," the 
farmer drawled in his inimitable way, "the laugh won't 
be on me. I've made my bid and you'd better get used 
to it, for I'm liable to repeat it several times if you get 
me het up." 

It was as if a bomb had been dropped in the midst 
of the crowd. Who was this new bidder, and whom did 
he represent? Hasty whispers were exchanged be- 
tween the sheriff and a number of the towns- folk who 
stood directly back of him. No one seemed to know 
him. The combine's representative indulged in some 
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acid remarks about the irresponsibility of the bidder, 
and again insisted that the sheriff close the sale. After 
some more consultation^ however^ the officer decided 
that it was his duty to proceed. 

Nor did John know the stranger. He had a hazy 
recollection of having seen him at one of the Grange 
meetings, but beyond that he knew nothing. His first 
thought was to accost him and verify his growing hope, 
but he thought better of it. 

Without urging from the auctioneer the new-comer 
raised his opponent's bids as if he had unlimited re- 
sources behind him. Up they went, from three to 
four and then to five hundred thousand. Wharton's 
man found himself in a quandry. He had already 
exceeded his instructions, yet he knew it was not policy 
to let the plant go to any one else. After considerable 
urging he ventured one more bid, hoping that the limit 
of his adversary had been reached. Hardly had the 
words left his mouth, however, than the farmer had 
raised him again. Realizing his helplessness the agent 
shrugged his shoulders in signal to the sheriff that it 
was all over as far as he was concerned. This time the 
"Going — going — going, third and last time,*' brought 
no response and down came the mallet. 

The sale was over. Someone other than the big 
combine had bought the mills, but who he was and 
whom he represented, no one seemed to know. 

John fought his way through the throng to the new 
purchaser, but before he could reach him, the sheriff 
had called him to the steps. 

"Now see here, mister," the sheriff said testily, "this 
sale is no joke. It requires money, and if you mean 
business we must have a substantial payment, or the 
property will be knocked down to the other bidder." 
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"Fair enough," the farmer drawled. "I calculate I 
can pay a little down. How much you got to have?" 

'Twenty per cent," demanded the belligerent sheriff. 
"Jw3t one hundred and two thousand — dollars, not 
cents." 

"Phew !' That sure ain't no chicken-coop figure," 
the stranger ejaculated as he delved down into his inner 
coat pocket. His hand finally emerged clutching a roll 
of bills the size of an auto tire. He broke the piece 
of binder-twine that held it intact, and began to count 
them off. Up into the thousands they went, for there 
were bills of all denominations from ones to hun- 
dreds. When he had exhausted that roll he dove down 
into another pocket and fished out another. 

"Kind o' feared checks might not be accepted," he 
apologized, "and besides, I didn't want to take any 
chances on banks tying up the nwney either." 

Just then John pushed his way up to his side, his 
face wreathed in smiles. The farmer smiled back at him. 

"You don't know me much, but that don't matter. 
Reckon I got here just about in time, by the way the 
sheriff was belloring and swinging his hammer. 
Danged Henry F. busted down, and I had to do 
part of it on foot. Finally got Zack Rawlins* team 
of colts, and they got jne here right smart." 

A hundred queries rushed to John's tongue, but he 
didn't know which to ask first. 

"Have you got enough money?" 

"Wait till we get this settled and then we can talk. 
Want it off my mind as soon as possible." 

John nodded and the farmer kept on counting, while 
the crowd looked on, all eyes a-pop. Never before 
had those gathered around seen so much money in one 
pile. 
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When he had laid down the required sum and got 
his receipt, he grasped John's arm and they started for 
the mill office. Not to be cheated, the crowd followed. 

Frederick Wharton had been watching the scene 
from the main entrance, but was unable to grasp its 
significance. The thought that he had failed never 
entered his head. As John and his friend and the 
noisy, excited crowd came rushing toward the office, 
carrying everything and everyone before them, Whar- 
ton called to the sheriff, who was in the van of the 
procession, and demanded that he eject them from 
the premises. Had the circumstances been different, 
Wharton's orders, undoubtedly would have been car- 
ried out, even though the sheriff had been forced to 
call out the State Militia. As it was, the officer realized 
that Wharton's reign was over and, being a politician 
as well as a sheriff, he found no difficulty in trans- 
ferring his allegience from the vanquished to the vic- 
tors. 

"What's the idee . . . wanting me to eject people?" 

"They have no business here." 

"Well, if I start ejecting people because they have 
no business here, you'll be among the first to go. Any- 
way, I'm taking orders from the fellow with the jean 
breeches . . . He's the boss here now by right of pur- 
chase." 

Wharton flushed, and gazed around in a bewildered, 
non-understanding way. The upturned smiling faces 
of the men told him that his plans had slipped a cog. 
Turning on his heel he started for the office but the 
wily sheriff had anticipated his move, and effectively 
barred the way. 

"Sorry, sir," he said politely but with a ring of 
authority in his voice, "the property is in my charge 
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until the sale is completed, and I'll have to hare the 
keys." 

Wharton knitted his braw and looked inquiringly 
at his confrere, who had come up in the meantime. 
The loss of the mills was a hard blow, and he was 
ready to fight. But if he had expected encourage- 
ment from his ally, he was sorely disappointed. The 
latter was beaten, and showed it. As he laid the keys 
grudgingly in the sheriff's hand. Sergeant Dugan came 
waddling out of the office carrying Wharton's coat 
and cane. 

"There's your belongings," he said. • 

"Thank you. Sergeant. You are very thoughtful." 

"Don't thank me, sir," the truthful Dugan said, 
"Sure 'twas the sheriff that winked at me and told me . 
to get them." 

"I am glad to know I have so many friends," Whar- 
ton observed, not without sarcasm. "Here, Sergeant, 
is a dollar for you." 

'What's the matter with it?" asked Dugan. He 
turned the dollar bill over suspiciously, as if he half 
•expected to find something wrong with it It was the 
first tip he had ever known Wharton to give, 

Wharton forced a smile, donned his coat, bowed 
with studied politeness, first to one officer and then to 
the other, and with his friend by his side started 
toward the main gate. As he passed the signboard, 
"MILLS CLOSED PERMANENTLY," his lips 
curled with a snarl very much as a wolf shows his 
teeth when deprived of his prey. The revenge he had 
coveted, seemed to mock and. enrage him. With a 
muttered imprecation he kicked open, the little door 
that hung in the big gate, and passed out of the Fan- 
ning Mills, — and out of the life of New Harmony. 
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Wharton's discomf orture was not lost on the crowd, 
much as he had tried to hide it Some of the boys 
boohed and cat-called, but the great majority of the 
crowd waited silently for the explanation which would 
dear away the mystery and surprise which had marked 
the dosing moments of the sale. 

Realizing that the time for an explanation had ar- 
rived, John ascended the office steps and addressed 
the crowd which now numbered most of the old mill 
employees. 

In a few words he described his activity among 
farmers, and the authorization of the three hundred 
thousand bid in behalf of the mill workers organiza- 
tion. 

"After my last bid had been made, and no word 
from the farmers was forthcoming, I gave up all hope. 
How the day was finally saved can be told to you best 
by the man who helped to save it, so I shall have him 
tell it to you himself." 

"I really don't know how to begin," the big, good- 
natured farmer said, as John pushed him up to the 
front, "but I suppose the best way is to start at the 
beginning, so I reckon I'll go back to there." 

The crowd laughed at his frank friendly way of 
speaking, and realized there was no dividing line be- 
tween them. 

In his own way he told them of John's visits, and 
the persistence with which he sought to enlist the aid 
of the Grange. 

"He had a lot of queer notions about 'social un- 
rest,' as he called it, and tried to make us see that the 
interest of one class of workers was the interest of 
all. We didn't take much stock in it at first« especially 
when he wanted us to turn in and help a 'gang of 
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men who had kicked over the traces and wouldn't do 
what their boss wanted. We thought that if those men 
had troubles, that was their business and none of ours. 
When the mills shut down the first time we had a 
little money put away to weather the storm, but when 
they shut down the second time we began to see that 
the prosperity of the agricultural worker was bound 
up in the prosperity of the city worker, and it set most 
of us to thinking. Then we received (word that the 
Trust was going to sell Fanning out and dose the mills. 
This chap said that the only way to save the situation 
was for the farmers and the mill workers to buy in 
the mills and to operate them for service instead of 
profit, — ^that is, for the good of the community, the 
millmen, the farmers and everyone else. That re-- 
quired money; a lot of it, but we finally managed to 
get enough together last night. We didn't want to 
trust the telephone, so I started in plenty of time this 
morning to get here, but the danged Henry F stalled 
and • • •'' 

"How much money did you raise?" John interrupted. 
"Surely you didn't raise the whole five hundred thou- 
sand?" 

m 

"No, not by a danged sight," the farmer chuckled, 
"but we got our share and a whole lot over. We felt 
you'd need extra money to pay cash for your mate- 
rials if you had to. so we made a good job of it while 
we were at it. I knew that when you had forced the 
bid up to three hundred thousand that you had done 
your share, so I felt pretty safe in figuring that what 
you had and what I had was about as good as saying 
that we had more'n enough to do the business." 

A cheer went up from the crowd of eager listeners. 
From the disconnected narrative of John and his ally, 
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it became increasingly evident to them that the war 
of the classes, in so far as New Harmony was con- 
cerned, iwas over, and the crowd went mad with joy. 
After months of what seemed a hopeless struggle, a 
promise of peace and prosperity had suddenly opened 
up before them. 

That night New Harmony was the scene of a cele- 
bration, in which parasites and producers indiscrimi- 
nately joined, that made even the spontaneous hysteria 
at the close of the war appear tame in comparison. 
Farmers' automobiles and teams rolled in from all 
directions, merchants hastily decorated their stores 
with flags and bunting, while Chinese lanterns were 
hung in profusion up and down Main street. An in- 
formal reception committee held forth in the town 
square from whose band-stand the New Harmony 
Silver Comet Band, hastily resurrected for the occa- 
sion, played everjrthing from "Onward Christian 
Soldiers" to "Hail! Hail! The Gang's All Here!" 

At the height of the celebration, word was passed 
that Frederick Wharton and his satellite were pre- 
paring to depart from New Harmony. A mock fare- 
well committee was hastily organized, the Silver Cor- 
net Band dragged out of the grand-stand and pressed 
into service, and when the Eastern Express pulled into 
the station at a little past midnight its passengers were 
startled from their berths by a celebration whose irony 
was entirely lost on them. 

"What is it all about?" an old lady stuck her head 
out of a car window and asked. 

"We're giving a guy the gate," Tommy Grogan called 
bade, and the crowd cheered itself hoarse. 

"How lovely," she observed to a companion. "They 
are making some gentleman a present of a gate." 



CHAPTER LIII 

The manager of the Co-operative Mills was aroused 
a few days after he had taken charge, by a gentle 
knock at his office door. Looking up from his desk 
he saw Mary Fanning standing in the doorway. 

''And you are one of the men who has clamored 
all your life f 6r an eight hour day !" She shook her 
finger at him in good natured reproach. 

John looked at his watch and saw in amazement that 
it was past six. 

"Doesn't a co-operative mill dose at five?'* his visitor 
asked. 

"Of course, but I had this work to finish,'' he said 
lamely. 

"There certainly should be some rule to prevent 
the manager from overworking himself, the same as 
he is prevented from overworking the men." 

"But, Mary, this should be done by morning,'* he 
pleaded. 

"It makes no difference," she replied. "Have you 
forgotten you are invited to our house for supper?" 
She went to the clothes closet and took down his hat 
and coat. "The idea of you keeping mother waiting." 
John smiled and felt unusually happy as he put on the 
proffered coat and took his hat. Together they left 
the office, walked through the town and up the old 
river road. 

As they approached the little »white house, into which 
the Fannings had recently moved, and which held so 
many memories of the little bald-headed orator, John 
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saw his father and Peter Fanning sitting on the porch, 
a checker*board between them. Friendly enemies once 
more. A new Harmony had surely come. 

As the young couple crossed the lawn and walked up 
the steps, the two old men looked knowingly at each 
other and smiled. 

"John" said Fanning, leaning back in his chair and 
speaking over his shoulder, "I once made a promise 
to you, a long while ago. Do you remember it?" John 
flushed and looked at Mary. "Well, I guess you've 
carried out your end of the bargain. Ill speak to 
you about it before you go . . . haven't got time now 
. . . Your dad thinks that he's got me tied up with his 
two Kings and I want to show him . . ." 

The girl looked up at her companion and smiled. He 
put his arm around her and dre^w her close. 

"I'm so glad," she said, "that you and Dad are 
friends again, and that the old order is all over. But, 
John, are there to be no more problems? Is this the 
end?" 

"No my dear," he replied. "This," and he waved 
his hand in the direction of the mills, the reflection 
from whose furnaces was setting the sky aflame, "this 
is just the beginning." 

THB END 
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